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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE CRIME OF MAKING BREAD DEAR 


IOTS and bloodshed in the larger American cities, predicts 
Thomas W. Lawson, will result if the price of bread, already 
following the upward movement of wheat in both Europe and 
America, continues to advance. The same prophet further asserts 
—in a letter to the press—that the present remarkable situation in 
wheat is due to “a dastardly conspiracy by reckless gamblers,” 
who have so perfected their control of the wheat 


quantities greater than the Minneapolis and Duluth mills could 
handle in several months lie in the grain elevators, while the insist- 
ent demand of consumers and of speculators short of the market is 
day after day pushing the price higher. 

“If the 13,000,000 bushels held at Minneapolis, ostensibly for 
millers, but really under contract to Patten, could be marketed, it 
is estimated that the price would drop 10 cents. 

“The soaring prices are the more significant, because on March 
5, when the Government report showed 143,692,000 bushels in 

farmers’ hands, wheat dropt 7 cents a bushel. 





markets of the world that “prices will continue 
to advance until a bread famine will result.” 
While no other observer has yet described the 
crisis in quite such sweeping terms, correspond- 
ents and editors seem to agree that the coun- 
try’s attention is seriously challenged by a 
problem which is ethical as well as economic. 
At the time of writing the speculative price of 
May wheat has gone beyond $1.29 a bushel in 
Chicago, and as high as $1.38 in New York. 
According to a Chicago dispatch, Produce- 
Exchange bulls predict that wheat will reach 
the $1.50 mark and that there will be no appre- 
ciable relief until the new crop is marketed in 
August, while the bears assert that there are 
enough reserves of wheat on the farms and in 
the elevators of the United States and Canada 
to readjust prices and relieve the strain on the 
market, and that the present high prices will 
call out these reserves. But in the mean while 
flour has gone up to more than $7 a barrel in 
the great centers of population like New York 
and Chicago, the size of the loaf has been re- 





While this quantity was not reckoned a large 
reserve, market experts on that day would not 
pay within 22 cents of to-day’s New-York 
price.” 

Mr. Patten, however, denies operating a cor- 
ner, altho he admits, according to one corre- 
spondent, that his holdings have been large 
enough to influence the market and to keep the 
price above anexport basis. The law of supply 
and demand, he says, is really responsible for 
the present situation, and if he benefits thereby 
more than any one else, that is merely the 
reward of his greater foresight. To quote his 
own diagnosis of the case: 


“For three or four years this has been coming, 
and I saw it. At the end of each crop bins 
were empty everywhere. With increasing pop- 
ulation here and abroad, it was obvious that 
sooner or later the crop of one year would be 
exhausted before a new crop was at hand. 
Last fall, if not earlier, I saw it coming. I 
bought wheat, and my friends did likewise. 
The great unthinking public here and in Europe 
would not, or could not, see what was coming. 








duced, and bakers are talking of the necessity 
of charging more money for even this smaller 
loaf. 

Responsibility for this state of affairs is very 
generally laid at the door of one man, Mr. James A. Patten, of 
the Chicago grainpit, the so-called wheat king of the world. 
Altho he denies that he has “cornered” wheat or in any way 
manipulated the market, dispatches state that 23,000,000 bushels 
—practically one-sixth of the wheat now in the country—are held 
in Duluth and Minneapolis for May delivery to Mr. Patten. Says 
a Chicago correspondent of the New York Evening Mail: 


demand. 


“During the late winter months Patten quietly got options on the 
supplies in Duluth and Minneapolis. The present holders dare 
not dispose of the wheat in the market because they can see no 
way of making good on their Patten contracts next month. So 


JAMES A. PATTEN, 


Who says he is being blamed for what 
is really due to the law of supply and 


Liverpool would not buy months ago, thinking 
the prices of that day too high. Now Europe 
wants 55,000,000 bushels. The harvest was early 
last year. It has been trying to cover thirteen 
months instead of the usual twelve, and it can’t 
do it. We need wheat for the mills right here in Chicago now. 

“Here’s another point. If we had not bought wheat—I mean 
myself and others—the price would be higher here than it is. 
Europe would have taken it, for the foreigners finally recognized 
the weakness of their position, and where would the domestic sup- 
ply have come from? We would have been compelled to buy from 
the very Europeans we sold to. I regard it as fortunate that it was 
Americans who first diagnosed crop-conditions and took advantage 
of it. This was not philanthropy. My business is buying and 
selling grain. I trade to make profits, but this talk of manipula- 
tion is all rot.” 


“Cash wheat,” he added, “has brought a premium for months, 
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GOING UP. 
—Brinkerhoff in the Cleveland®Zeader. 


CORNERED AGAIN. 
—May in the Pittsburg Gazette 7imes. 


OUR DAILY BREAD. 


which shows that the situation is legitimate, as when the markets 
are manipulated cash wheat can not be held at a premium.” The 
Government estimate of last March, which said that there were 
143,000,000 bushels stored on the farms, overshot the mark by 43,- 
000,000 bushels, according to Mr. Patten, who claims that he has 
more accurate sources of information on this subject than the 
Government has. 

“High wheat is a calamity, like earthquake and pestilence,” re- 
marks the New York Wor/d, which calls attention to the fact that 
there are laws in Illinois against forestalling and against corners, 
as well as a nearly forgotten law which forbids dealing in futures. 
Representative Scott, of Kansas, chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, has introduced in Congress a bill to prohibit, through 
the interstate commerce section of the Constitution, the dealing in 
futures of grainj cotton, and other farm crops. Zhe World, how- 
ever, thinks that this is an evil more easily reached by the States 
than by the national Government. “It is a familiar thought that 
Government should in some way regulate the price of common 
necessaries,” remarks the Philadelphia Ledger, “but the wisdom 
of the world through all the ages has not yet devised a successful 
method of doing this, since the volume or the accessibility of sup- 
plies and the distribution of demand have always proved more 
potent than any artificial regulation.” The same paper admits, 
however, that the present boom in May wheat “is more or less 


speculative.” It goes on to say: 


“What the Chicago ‘bulls’ are aiming at is to control so much of 
the domestic surplus, which is small at this season, as to hold it 
above the exporting price, which is not determined in Chicago but 
in Liverpool. When wheat begins to flow outward prices are 
naturally equalized, tho the present calculation is that high prices 
will continue to prevail. Wheat is one of the great mediums of 
international exchange. Gold is the other. Gold is now cheap 
and not in demand, while wheat is dear and is needed at home. 
We are consequently exporting gold rather than wheat. The prices 


of these two commodities are reciprocally related to one another, 
and the relative fall in gold is so evidently associated with a rela- 
tive rise in wheat—both being exportable—as to give the Chicago 
bulls a basis for their speculative movement. 


“The legal, moral, or economic question is only how far they 
have turned or attempted to turn these natural conditions to their 
own artificial advantage at the general expense. A combination 
or conspiracy to force up the price of bread would be vastly more 
heinous that the worst that is charged against the most obnoxious 
trust.” 


Other nations, remarks the Boston Hera/d, have eliminated the 
gamblers’ profit from the cost of bread, and why should not we? 
The social outrage now being committed in the Chicago wheat-pit 
is stigmatized as “the crime of making bread dear” by the New 
York American, which goes on to say that it would be impossible 
in either Germany or France, where success suchas Patten’s would 
send him to jail. To quote further: 


“In both those countries severe prison penalties are prescribed 
for the punishment of those who deal in grain ‘futures’ or who 
attempt to establish a ‘corner in foodstuffs.’...... 

“That this country should content itself with a lower standard 
of commercial morality than France and Germany, or that it should 
be less diligent in the protection of the people’s bread, is not to 
be thought of. 

“The day of judgment and retribution for those who make game 
of public hunger is at hand.” 


The Journal of Commerce, however, shares Mr. Patten’s theory 
in explanation of the present high prices, and thinks that if the 
speculators were eliminated entirely from the present situation “it 
would make but a slight difference to the consumer of bread, if 
any at all.” But the same paper adds: 


“ Nevertheless, so far as there is manipulation of the supply and 
the forcing of the price by cornering, it is an evil which a high 
standard of civilized life would not tolerate. . . . The huge profit 
made out of these speculative operations, when successful, does 
not come wholly out of the speculators on the wrong side, who are 
losing. Ina measure it comes from those who have to have wheat 
to grind and out of the consumers of the product. The expense 
of speculative operations and the profit over and above what comes 
from a legitimate advance in price, due to changing relations of 
supply and demand, is extracted from the community outside of 
the speculative circles, and is an abuse that should be discounte- 
nanced and, so far as possible, prevented. All appropriation of 
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value belonging to others without rendering due consideration 
therefor should be prevented so far as possible. In effect it is 
stealing.” 


Not only is it stealing, but it is stealing from the poor, says the 
Pittsburg Post: 


“Excessive speculation was largely responsible for the unhappy 
condition of the last eighteen months, which drove so many thou- 
sands of men to idleness. Further speculation is making their lot 
a most unenviable one. . . . It is a shameful condition of affairs 
which permits one man or one coterie of men to gamble with the 
poor man’s necessities in such a way as to lift their price.” 


The episode, remarks the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat, “is 
calculated to chill the wild enthusiasts who dream that a year of 
Hades is to be followed by a year of Elysium.” 

Some papers, however, find comfort in the thought that abnormal 
prices will stimulate heavy planting, with big crops to follow and 
reduced prices in a few months. Says the Springfield Repudlican, 
looking to the future with hope: 


“In the face of so small a carry-over of old wheat, new-crop 
prospects become increasingly important from a business stand- 
point, and the April winter-wheat condition of 82.2, or below the 
season’s average, colors those prospects with no brilliant hue. 
Yet what came out of a somewhat similar situation eleven years 
ago? The April winter-wheat report showed a condition of 85, 
or little higher than the present condition; but the high prices 
stimulated a heavy spring-wheat 
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to repeat itself it will prove a blessing in disguise, for the price of 
cornered commodities always sinks to abnormal cheapness. It is 
said that the Chicago speculator has bread-eaters by the throat. 
It is more nearly true that they have him at their mercy, since by 
eating something besides wheaten bread they could ruin him.” 


CASTRO IN NAPOLEON'S SHOES 


LTHO the apparent determination of the Powers to keep 
Cipriano Castro from returning to the stage of his former 
activities is hailed by the gentleman in question as an attempt to 
end his career with a Napoleonic exit, less interested observers are 
not quite so flattering. The paragraphers use the imbroglio as an 
illustration of the fickleness of the international audience toward 
a faithful, old-time opera-bouffe performer, while the editors, in 
more serious vein, see a new precedent established in the conduct 
of international affairs, and a definite step taken toward the enforce- 
ment of lasting tranquillity in South America. 

The events which have led up to the present situation are, in 
brief, as follows: General Castro, deposed President of Venezuela, 
upon his return from Europe, where he had gone for medical at- 
tendance, landed at Fort de France, Martinique, and was forcibly 
deported three days later by the French Government, on a French 
ship bound for France. The British Government had barred the 

Port of Spain, Trinidad, against 





planting and the total wheat har- 
vest for the vear ran above 675,- 
000,000 bushels—the largest yield 
known up to that time, and com- 
paring with only about 530,000,000 
bushels harvested in 1898. There 
is still large chance of improve- 
ment in the winter crop, but 
whether so or not, all spring 
grain will be more heavily planted 
and experience demonstrates that 
principal crops do not all fail at 
the same time.” 


But for really indomitable op- 
timism we turn to the New York 
Times: 








him, and the United States, it is 
reported, has succeeded in closing 
all other ports within the vicinity 
of Venezuela to him. The rea- 
son supposed to be back of this 
unusual procedure of the Powers 
in forcing Castro into the position 
of an international outcast is the 
fear that the ex-President has very 
definite intentions against the 
present régime and peace in 
Venezuela. 

General Castro, just prior to 
being taken aboard the steamer 
for deportation, prepared for 








“The corner seems a misfor- 


the French Government a letter 


UNHAPPY HOOLIGAN, 


tune, but unless history shall fail 


—Leipziger in the Detroit News. in which he vehemently protested 
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THE ONLY THING LEFT. 
‘— Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


POOR OLD ROBINSON CASTRO. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
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SAN FRANCISCO TO-DAY—SHOWING HOW THE BUSINESS 


against his deportation and avowed he had committed “no offense ” 
to warrant it. 

The Springfield Repudlican believes that this protest “will find 
a place in the history of international law,” but after a careful con- 
sideration it declares that legally “the General seems to have no 
case.” With this view of the situation, however, the New York 


Times does not agree. We read: 


“Venezuela either has or has not at the present time a govern- 
ment able to administer its own affairs and to protect its own dig- 
nity. Inthe one case there would seem to be no reason why it 
needs help against a single enemy; in the other the help is not de- 
served. The fact is, or at least, so it begins to look, that Gomez, 
whom Castro left in charge as a trusted friend and subordinate 
official, is much less the President of Venezuela by the choice of 
its people than as the propt-up agent of certain foreigners with 
dubious claims and concessions, who think they can use him in the 
enforcement of theirdemands. However Castro may have attained 
and kept the Presidency, it was and is his under both Venezuelan 
and international law, and the methods by which he is excluded 
from it are as grossly irregular as the worst which he has been 
charged with using. ...... 

“The assumption everywhere, apparently, is that if once Castro 
landed on his native shores the people would flock around him in 
such numbers that the Gomez usurpation would end ina day. If 
that is so, and if Venezuela really-is an independent nation, as is 
pretended, and not a mere protectorate, as is not asserted, why in 
the name of common sense and democratic institutions should he 
be headed off by United States cruisers and orders from London 
and Paris ? 

“Castro is undoubtedly a villain, according to foreign notions, 
but his position is technically perfect, and the excuse for inter- 
fering with his travels are of the poor kind thatcan not be openly 
avowed.” 


The panorama below shows the same section, but photographed from a 


HOW THE EARTHQUAKE HELPED 
SAN FRANCISCO 


a AD there been no conflagration to destroy the growth of 

fifty years, San Francisco would be more advanced than 
at present in a purely physical sense; but in any but the narrowest 
interpretation of the term ‘progress’ she would be far below her 
present position.” This remarkable statement appears in the San 
Francisco Ca//, over the signature of Andrew G. McCarthy, pres- 
ident of the Down Town Merchants’ Association. Mr. McCarthy 
goes on to say that the disaster was not merely a physical convul- 
sion, but “a giant fillip to men’s minds and imaginations,” stirring 
them to a tremendous activity “which discounted all the exertions 
of the easy-going past and set a pace for the future which only the 
laggards will dare disregard.” This point of view finds support in 
a statement sent out-by the California Promotion Committee from 
which we learn that San Francisco is a city “better in every way 
than it ever was before, and than it would have been if it had been 
Where 28,188 build- 
ings valued at $105,000,000 were destroyed by the fire, the citizens 
have already erected 18,000 new buildings at an aggregate cost of 
$150,000,000. Moreover, “the city has builded against fire to such 
an extent that now in all the downtown districts one may find noth- 
ing but fire-proof buildings—great steel-and-stone or steel-and- 
concrete structures, where formerly there were buildings of frame, 
or of such construction as to permit the passage of fire through 


wooden joists.” 


permitted to go on as it was three years ago.” 


As a result San Francisco now claims to have 
“more fire-proof buildings, proportionately to its size, than any 
other city in the United States.” In addition to this precaution 


it is installing a fire-fighting system which it will tax even an 











AS THE CITY LOOKED 
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SECTION HAS BEEN 
different point, as it was left by the earthquake and fire of April 18, 1906. 


earthquake to put out of commission. 
mittee’s statement : 


To quote from the com- 


“It can be prophesied with safety that never again will San 
Francisco be visited by a disastrous conflagration anywhere ap- 
proximating in extent and effect the one which came in 1906, for 
not only has there been a restoration with modern fire-proof con- 
struction, but there is being installed a fire-fighting water system 
that is unsurpassed in any city in the world. Proportionately to 
its size San Francisco has more steel-frame buildings than any 
city in the world, and with the new water-system in operation, 
which will be within two years, there will be absolutely no danger 
_ of lack of water for fire-fighting, no matter what the demand may 
be on the supply. 

“The destruction of a large water-main in 1906 not only stopt 
the supply of water to the city but drew out that which was stored 
in the several reservoirs on hills in various parts of San Francisco. 
Under this new system such acondition of affairs could not obtain, 
and nine separate and distinct means of fire-fighting would have 
to be destroyed before the city would again be at the mercy of the 
flames. 

“In order to install a perfect auxiliary fire-system San Francisco 
has issued bonds of $5,200,000, the money from which is now being 
applied to the purpose specified. The system, in brief, consists of 
91% miles of new mains, connecting all parts of the city with three 
large fresh-water reservoirs. ‘To these mains is connected a salt- 
water auxiliary system, composed of two immense pumping-plants. 
In addition to these pumping-plants two of the largest and most 
modern fire-boats will be able to connect with the mains at 
any one of twelve piers running out into the bay. As a further 
auxiliary system 100 cisterns, of 75,000-gallon capacity each, are 
being constructed in various parts of the city. 

“The 9134 miles of new water-mains are so planned that any 
block or any number of blocks can be cut off from the rest of the 
system, there being no possibility of a complete paralysis of the 


system,” 


REBUILT IN THREE YEARS 


TARIFF CYNICISM 


HE Cheshire cat, to the amazement of AZce in Wonderland, 
gradually disappeared until only the grin was left. Con- 
templation of the new tariff schedules, remarks the editor of Zhe 
Financier, produces a similar phenomenon—the longer you watch, 
the bigger the grin seems to grow. But asthe New York 77céune 
(Rep.) remarks, there can be no real appraisement of the Aldrich 
Tariff Bill in the incomplete form in which it has come from the 
Senate Finance Committee, the administrative clauses of the bill 
being not yet announced. Hence it has been greeted with a con- 
fusion of voices, some papers praising it as embodying a greater 
concession to the demands of the consumer than did the House 
Bill, while others decry it as an instrument of the special interests. 
The Boston Transcript (Rep.) remarks ironically that it seems to 
have been drawn in recognition of four great principles, namely : 
“(1) Cut boldly into inoperative tariffs, so long as no such re- 
duction lessens anybody’s real protection. (2) Retreat from those 


advances in the Payne Bill which have aroused storms of popular 
protest. (3) In case of doubt play the Dingley rates. (4) Leave 
those contemplated exactions which will be particularly irksome 
to subsequent settlement, either by amendment on the floor or by 
provisions of the Customs Administrative Act which is to follow 
as a separate measure.” 


All this, adds the same paper, “shows that the great protected 
interests have made little mistake in the men whom they have put 
on guard in the watch-tower of real legislation.” It notes further 
that “the Payne Tariff Bill has proved very useful to the Senatorial 
leaders in affording them a practical test of what the country would 
be likely to stand.” The Philadelphia Worth American (Rep.) 
bitterly describes the billas “Mr, Aldrich’s first draft of the special 











IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE DISASTER 
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interests’ ultimatum to the American people.” Both the Payne and 


the Aldrich bills, it continues, have already served one good pur- 


pose, namely, to deepen the conviction in the minds of thoughtful 


Americans “that no Congress can be elected fit to adjust intelli- 


gently and equitably the intricate problems presented by the more 











UP WITH THE BAND. 


Last week’s doings in Constantinople convince many observers of 
Abdul Hamid's ability to keep his place in the procession. 


than 4,000 items at present in the tariff schedule.” In other 
words, they have emphasized the need of a non-political tariff 


commission.. To quote further: 


“More and more American business men and wage-earners are 
coming to see that we are lagging behind even Japan and France 
and the other countries that speedily followed Germany’s profitable 
example in establishing tariffs that adjust themselves gradually 
and automatically to altering local and foreign conditions without 
the slightest commercial disturbance. 

“And since the doctrine of protection is a fixt national policy, 
the feeling has grown stronger that the tariff should be taken out 
of politics by methods similar to those of the German Tariff Com- 
mission of thirty-two experts, who gave five years of study to her 
interests, consulting in that period 2,000 other experts.” 
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“How long do these latter-day Catilines in the Capitol think 


that they can with safety abuse a nation’s patience ?” 
y y P 


The schedules as revised and laid before the Senate by the 
Finance Committee make spectacular increases over the Payne 
Bill in the rates on wines and yachts—two undoubted luxuries— 
and equally popular reductions on gloves and hosiery, which are 
put back to the Dingley rates. President Taft's inheritance-tax 
feature, agreed to by the House, is eliminated by the Senate Finance 
Committee. Tea and coffee are left on the free list, and cocoa 
added. Iron ore is lifted from the free list by a tax of 25 cents a 
ton, and lead is restored to the Dingley rates. Hats and bonnets 
are reduced, and spices restored to the free list. Such hotly con- 
tested articles as lumber, coal, steel rails, oil, hides, wood-pulp, 
and print paper are left to be thrashed out on the Senate floor. 


But the real purport of the bil) remains hidden unti) the Committee 
reports on such administrative features as the maximum and mini- 


mum provision, and the clauses relating to drawbacks and ap- 
praisement. 

“There is little occasion for rejoicing yet,” remarks the New 
York /ournal of Commerce (Com.), “and even what has been 
dangled before our eyes may be snatched away.” TheWashington 
fost (Ind.) notes that the situation offers the Democrats in Con- 
gress “a splendid opportunity to do some aggressive work for the 
people,” and adds: 

“The consumers are watching the course of events, and they 
will not be deceived. If the Democrats prove to be strong and 


aggressive friends of the consumers, there may be interesting 


developments two years hence.” 


So, too, the Savannah News (Dem.), which says: 

“The Democrats will occupy a splendid position in the next 
Congressiona) campaign, and even in the next Presidential cam- 
paign. The people want the tariff lowered. They want lower 
prices and they mean to have them, The cost of living and the 
profits of the tariff-protected trusts are too great.” 

The two questions which are troubling the public as it watches 
the progress of the new tariff legislation are, “How will it affect 
the cost of living ?” and “How will it affect the revenues of the 
Government ?” As to the consumer’s interests, the New York 
Times (1nd.) remarks cynically that the demand for relief has been 
used mainly, so far as it has been considered at all, as “a means 
by which one set of interests could impede or weaken another set.” 
To quote further: 

“The besiegers of the House have not neglected the Senate. 
They will now concentrate all their energy and influence upon that 
body. The degree of resistance their efforts will encounter may 





It seems that the Republican leaders in the Senate are 
themselves favorably inclined toward a permanent tariff 


bureau as a substitute for the proposed tariff commis- 
sion. This scheme is vigorously derided by 7he orth 


American, which exclaims: 


“They dare actually to propose to the business men of 
America, not a board of specially equipped men, of 
ability and character that would compel such public 
confidence as that possest by the Supreme Court and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but a disreputable, 
pap-sucking band of discredited political derelicts, brand- 
ed as unfit for public service by the people at the polls. 

“There is only the one right solution of the Ameri- 
can tariff problem—the formation of a permanent tribu- 
nal of men equipped with expert knowledge of American 
industries, yet bound to no special interest; men of 
prominence and character such as will command the 
confidence of the people, yet dependent in no way for 
their livelihood or standing upon political leaders and not 
guiding every action by its vote-catching consequences. 


“And the reply of the bosses of the Senate and the 














House is that they may consent to provide sinecures 
for some of their idle henchmen. 


THE TURKISH PARLIAMENT IN SESSION. 
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RIZA PASHA, 
Who was Minister of Marine before 


the uprising. He was wounded dur- 
ing the reckless fusillade of riotous 


AHMED RIZA, 
Who was President of the Parlia 
mentand leader of the Young Turks. 


His autocratic methods provoked the 
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troops. uprising that ended his power. > 


TWO OF THE VICTIMS. 


be judged from the provision of the Aldrich Bill. The represent- 
atives of the protected interests may well feel that they have already 


won their victory—they have but to keep what they have won. 
The schedules prepared by the Senate Finance Committee exhibit 
in a Curious light the report that Senator Aldrich, after a confer- 
ence with the President, had pledged himself and his party toa 
genuine reduction of the tariff. What we get is not a reduction of 
the tariff, but’a reduction of the increased rates which the Ways 
and Means Committee had the hardihood to report. 
“Notwithstanding a)) the fair promises of the campaign, in spite 
of the specific and obviously sincere declarations of the President, 
the Republicati majority in Congress has put upon the boards once 
more that fine old farce of the tariff revised by its friends. It is 
presented in the same spirit, by many of the same actors, and with 
the same familiar stage business as the commission revision of 
1883, and the McKinley and the Dingley revisions of 1890 and 1897.” 
There are not lacking critics of the bill who are equally pessi- 
mistic as to its revenue-raising powers. “It will increase 


rather than reduce the deficit,” predicts the Washington Post 
(Ind), and Senator Rayner (Dem.), of Maryland, estimates 


that a shortage of $160,000,000 


S19 


Most of the Continental countries have income taxes of varying 


merit; France will soon have one. 
“Both the graduated income tax and the tax on corporation divi- 


dends are good taxes. If the Democrats favor both, or if they 
drop the latter and unite upon the former to the end, they will have 


on their side the stern, strong logic of facts. A moderate income 
tax with a reasonable exemption may produce $90,000,000. The 


Treasury needs more money ; the delay of the Aldrich committee 
in settling the revenue details of the Payne Bill shows that they 
do not quite know where the money is coming from,” 


THE REVOLT OF ISLAM 


BDUL HAMID is admiringly described by the Washington 
Star as “one of the most successfu) totterers the world ever 
knew.” He has been tottering on his throne ever since he ascended 
it, we have been assured from time to time by a vigilant press, and 
when he was forced to grant a constitution last July the vibratory 
motion became terrific. The gravest consequences were feared 
when the statesmen of the new régime threw open to Christians 
the privilege of, serving in the army and stopt the daily prayers for 
the Commander of the Faithful, Instead of precipitating the Sul- 
tan from his throne, however, this had just the opposite effect. 
Islam revolted. The common soldiers trooped into the streets of 
Constantinople, led by a sergeant, on Tuesday of last week, sur- 
rounded the Parliament building, shouting for the Sultan, and 


compelled the leaders of the Young Turk party to abdicate. One 
cabinet minister was killed and another wounded, and a member 
of Parliament was slain, but outside of these casualties, there seems 
to have been very little bloodshed. - The main result is reported 
as being a political overturn by which the Liberal party replaces 


the party of Union and Progress, very much as if a British army 


corps, without officers, should surround the Parliament buildings 
in London, and depose Premier Asquith and install Mr. Balfour, 


the former taking refuge at the American embassy. The dispatches 
represent the Young Turk party as thoroughly roused by this 
revolt, and a large force has marched on the capital to restore the 
party to power. 

The correspondents at Constantinople say that less than half the 
troops in the capital took part in the uprising, while those at 
Salonica and elsewhere bitterly oppose the new movement, so it 
may prove to be only an eddy in the onward current of Turkish 
reform. Mohammedan attacks on Christians are reported at 
Adana and elsewhere, and the New York /ioréd looks for more 





in the revenues would result 
from the passage of the bi)] as 
it stands, A conviction seems 
to be growing that adequate 
revenue can not be had without 
Thus the Dem- 
ocratic Senators have prepared 
an amendment to the Tariff 
Bill providing for an income 
tax of 3 per cent. on incomes 


direct taxation. 


of $5,000 and over, and the Re- 
publican “progressives ” in the 
Senate have formulated another 
amendment which aims at the 
same goal. Says the New York 
World (Ind. Dem.) : 

“The British income tax pro- 
duces more than $150,000,000 a 
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year, but its exemption of $750 
is much too low for this country. 
Themore scientific German tax 
is carefully graduated, and even 
distinguishes in favor of earned 
as against investment incomes, 


TEWFIK PASHA, 


He was carried into power as Grand 
Vizier by the wave of revolution. 


NAZIM PASHA. 
If the Young Turks threaten the 
capital, it is believed that he will lead 
the Government forces. 


EDHEM PASHA, 


The new Minister of War. With 
the army practically in power, upset- 
ting ministries at will, Edhem is ex- 
pected to have his hands full. 


LEADERS OF THE REVOLT, 
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bloodshed before the trouble is over. Some expect the Young 
Turk troops from Salonica to set up military rule, 

If the Empire has no worse crisis than this in its progress toward 
liberty, “it will make for itself a better record than there was at 
first cause to expect, and a better record than most other lands 
which have had to deal with any problems of corhparable serious- 
ness have made,” remarks the New York 77z6une,; and the New 
York American thinks the violence and confusion “are no doubt 
to be charged to the fact that party strife in Turkey has not yet 
learned to work off its heat in the bloodless battles of the ballot- 


box.” The New York G/ode remarks similarly : 


» 


“No one was fool enough to believe that the constitution would 
not have to undergo its season of bitter trial. What constitution 
of any importance has escaped the test? The English? The 
American? The French? The German? ‘The Russian? All 
of these were either born or baptized in blood. There seems to 
be no other way, and tho the Ottoman constitution came in on the 
wings of peace, immune from fratricidal strife, its day of trial 
seemed almost bound to come. It will take at least a generation 


to assure the world that the new form of government is not a tran- 
sient disguise.” 
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The New York Evening Mail, however, sees an ominous por- 
tent in this evidence of rule by the army: 

“The army has shown itself master of the situation twice within 
the year in Turkey. When it declared for the Young Turk cause 
last summer, the Sultan yielded almost instantly; and a constitu- 
tion and parliament were the result. Yesterday mutinous troops, 
stationed at Constantinople, surrounded the Parliament House 
and demanded the deposition of the cabinet. The Ministry yielded 
before many hours, and Hilmi Pasha gave way to Tewfik Pasha, 
as grand vizier. The Sultan himself was pretty nearly as prompt 
as the Ministry, and has already pardoned the mutinous troops. 

“This demonstration of the power of the army is the most im- 
portant fact of the situation, and it augurs il] for the future of 
Turkey, whether as a presumptively absolute monarchy or as a 
presumptively constitutional state. What the Pretorian guard was 
able to doin the Roman Empire, what it has frequently been feared 
the French army would do in the third Republic, the Turkish army 
has, twice within the year, proved that it could do in the domain 
over which Abdul was the aforetime absolute ruler... .... 

“While the new government may more nearly reflect the Sultan’s 
purposes than the old, and while the mutiny may have had his 
secret countenance, the authority of a throne and the stability of 
a state, where things are done in that way, are both undermined.” 





TOPICS 


Tur elevator to success is generally stuck. Try the stairs.—System, Chicago. 


Tue higher duty on stockings is doubtless advocated by the safety-deposit 
companies.—New York American. 


Wonper if Mr. Fairbanks has retained enough political influence to take 
the duty off cherries?—H ouston Chronicle. 


Ir the consumer would stay away and keep quiet there never would be any 
trouble in fixing up a tariff bill—New York World. 


WHEN sea-power is replaced by air-power the scene of war will shift from 
the ocean to the legislative assembly.—New York Evening Post. 


THOSE two army officers who defeated President Taft at golf may be good 
players, but they hardly can qualify as diplomats.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


SENATOR ALDRICH’s Finance Committee also is built on the maximum and 
minimum plan, the rest of the committee being the minimum.—Ohio State- 
Journal. 


GAMBLERS on a west-bound Atlantic liner fleeced passengers out of $4,000. 
This news will cause European hotel-keepers to turn green with regret.—Chi- 
cago News. 

THE maximums and minimums recognize the colonies and dependencies of 
other countries as part of those countries. What about the Philippines?— 
Washington Post. 


AttTHo works of art more than twenty years old are to be admitted free of 
duty, according to the new 
tariff bill, James Hazen 


IN BRIEF 










Now let’s hear from Santa Claus on the stocking tax.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


WIRELESS politics would be extremely useful on ships of state-—New York 
Post. 


StT1L1, the Government has a sweet revenge in seeing Standard Oil settle with 
the lawyers.—Atlanta Constitution. 


Ir the number of places where Castro can not land increases he will pres- 
ently have to buy an airship —New York World. 


WE are pained to learn by the press dispatches that the Rock of Gibraltar 
frowned down upon Mr. Roosevelt.—Florida Times-Union. 


THOSE who cry out against taxing the poor man’s breakfast seem to have 
overlooked the reduced tax on lumber.—New York Evening Post. 


JoHN Wes.ey GaINEs got such a cold at the inaugural ceremonies that he 
isn’t able to talk. And yet they talk of changing the date.—Detroit Free-Press. 


Looks like rather poor comfort for Roosevelt’s friends to tell them that he 
would be safer in Africa than on the average American railroad train.—Louis- 
ville Post. 


Castro, in his mad chase for a dictatorship, appears to be overlooking the 
glowing possibilities offered by Servia, whose throne will soon be for rent.— 
Washington Post. 


It is explicitly denied that because of the separate woman’s car, subway 
trains usually leaving at 





Hyde probably will stay in 
Paris.—Chicago News. 


WE are not assuming to 
know much about it; but 
the English ‘‘ Daylight- 
Hour Bill,” which begins 
with a proposition to gain 
time by setting the clock 
back, seems to strike our 
blind spot.—Aungusta 
Chronicle. 


“A JupiciaL ExpeEri- 
ENCE”’ is the title of Editor 
Roosevelt’s first article in 
The Lookout. Later on, 
Editors Pulitzer and Smith 
will have an opportunity 
to write interestingly un- 
der the same title—Aug- 
usta Chronicle. 


Mr. CARNEGIE denoun- 
ces the idea of building 
big battle-ships, especially 
England’s policy of add- 
ing more Dreadnoughts to 








12.00 and 1.45 will now 
leave at 11.59 and 1.44.— 
New York Evening Post. 


Mr. Hearst has made 
a large purchase of forest 
lands in Newfoundland, 
and is to establish a paper- 
making plant. The tract 
is believed to consist largely 
of yellow pine.—New York 
Evening Post. 


Ir Prince George, of 
Servia, is still hankering 
for power he is hereby in- 
formed that Crazy Snake 
has given up his job and 
that any old chief is eligible 
to the headship of the 
Creek Indians.—Philadel- 
phia Inqui: er. 


“Tue cheapest thing in 
the United States to-day 
is Memphis real estate. 
Buy and you will double 
your money within five 
years,” says The Commer- 








her navy. But then few 
countries could be success- 
fully defended with free 
libraries in case of attack. 
—Baltimore American. 


From “Puck.” Copyrighted 1909. By permission. 





FALLING GODS. 
High protection is following slavery. 


cial Appeal. Well, then, 
why not advise the owners 
to hold it and make this 
profit themselves ?—Nash- 


—Keppler in Puck. ville American. 
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THE BLOOD-STAINED HOUSE OF 
KARAGEORGEVITCH 
T is not often that we see laid bare in contemporaneous history 


a tale like that of Macbeth or Orestes. Yet sucha tale is to 
be read, we are told by the Weue rete Presse (Vienna), in the 


abdication of Prince George of Servia andthe remorse and humili- 
ation of his father. This paper says: 


“The history of the abdication of Prince George of Servia is not 
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paign, might return to Vienna and be received as a father by the 
children who sympathized with him in his misfortunes, while he, 
Napoleon, after a military catastrophe, would be hissed and driven 
into exile by the Parisians. 
than Napoleon.” 


Peter is a very much smaller man 


Peter’s hold on his people has now become weakened, we are 
told. He gained his throne by violence, he must hold it by 
strength. His nerves must be of steel, his heart hard as a rock. 
He must achieve some sort of glory if he would wipe off the stain 


of the past and retain national confidence. But he has 














failed todo so. To quote the words of the Vienna writer : 


“Peter tried to set the political questions of his country 
upon a racial basis and to gain popularity by stimulating 
his people’s natural feeling of patriotism. He thought 
that those who had been the accomplices of his usurpa- 
tion would be less obnoxious thorns in his side, whem 
they saw their King the executor of his people’s ambi- 
bitions. These accomplices might then hope that the 
splendor of a great national victory would distract atten- 
tion from the blood-stains of their past. It was with this 
end that indignation against Austria was lasht into frenzy 
with the view of setting on foot a world war. It was 
with this end that the national rage for battle was fanned 
intoaflame. But the political campaign ended in a sort 
of feeble débdcle. Is it any wonder that both Peter and 
his son, to use the expression of von Buelow, should 
feel the sharp flinders of their broken hopes dashed back 
into their faces ?” 


It was the furies of remorse, the blood vengeance 


pursuing Peter, that drove him to his absurd manifesta- 








THE PEACE STATUE IS CERTAINLY LOVELY 


IN THE BALKANS. 


—Pasquino (Turin). 


very clearly understood. What could have been the motive which 
has driven this passionate and headstrong youth, who is yet re- 
puted to be of amost winning personality, into self-imposed exile ? 
What could have happened to force him into retirement:?” 


The writer proceeds to say that the resignation of the Prince 
comes in the natural order of things. His father has been under 
a cloud from the moment cf his accessions He has tried to out- 
front the crime with which he has been charged and to dazzle his 
people with a dream of national glory, so that they may forget the 
past. Prince George recognizes,.through the turn taken by recent 
events, the futility of these efforts. This, indeed, is avowed by 
himself, according to the Belgrade correspondent of the Berliner 
Tageblatt, who reports the Prince as declaring : 


“Could a true patriot, Crown Prince or peasant, after sucha turn 
of fortune, such a political and moral defeat, enjoy life and rejoice 
in his lot? My ideals, my hopes, have been wrecked, my faith in 
the future destroyed.” 

It is in a moralizing and serious tone that the Vienna paper quoted 
above speaks of “the ever-tottering throne of King Peter.” Nat- 
urally this semiofficial organ thinks that “this throne has turned 
out to be a more uneasy seat since Servia’s hostile demonstrations 
against the Austro-Hungarian monarchy.” “Peter will some time 
or other understand the Bible saying that a man’s sins will find 
him out.” “It seems but yesterday the news reached us that King 
Alexander and Queen Draga had been murdered in the night and 
their bodies flung through the window into the palace park.” 
“Peter has waded through slaughter to a throne and now has met 
his Nemesis.” Referring to the fact that Servia has failed to 
arouse a Pan-Slavist interposition in her favor during her contro- 
versy with Austria, this journal continues : 


“Peter has lost a great political battle. This calls to mind the 


famous saying of Napoleon uttered after the battle of Austerlitz. 
He remarked that the Emperor Francis, after a disastrous cam- 


—-BUT WHAT IF IT THAWS? 


tions against Austria. Thedisappointment of his expec- 
tations has, however, been most poignantly felt by 


Prince George, of whom we read: 


“No one will believe that Prince George abdicated 
his claim to the succession merely because he was sus- 
pected of killing his servant. The cause more probably lay in 
something that came up between the King and the Prince. Whocan 

















THE PEACE BANQUET. 
Mars (in the background)—“I must put a good edge on this. 
These peace banquets usually break up in a fight.” 
— Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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say what that was? The terrible feuds in the royal family, and the 
recent political catastrophe, would naturally result in rendering 
more acute the alienation between father and son as well as between 
King and people. The dynasty of the Karageorgevitches is like 
a tree whose branches are blighted and whose crest is leafless. 
Their palace is the bloody house of the Atreidz. Built in murder, 
stained by perjury, it is besieged by the avenging Furies, and filled 
with ever tragic gloom.”—-7vaunslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


RUSSIA’S EXPECTATIONS IN PERSIA 


HE gadfly of constitutionalism which has recently bitten so 
many nations, and more especially Turkey and Persia, has 
involved the latter country into wilder tempests of rebellion than 
are to be witnessed in any other of the awakening peoples. The 
Shah is trembling for his throne and for his life, his troops invest 
Tabriz, where the Constitutionalists are making their most stub- 
born, if not their last stand. The newspapers of the new party 
are being supprest, their leaders are imprisoned or driven into exile. 
This chaotic condition of 

= things is perplexing, espe- 
cially as the Shah has neither 
money nor the political sup- 





port of a majority of his peo- 
ple. Howare the Shah’s army 
and government kept alive, 
and by whom is he instigated 
to this pose of defiance? The 
French press puts a simple 
and clear interpretation on the 
matter with one word—Rus- 
We are told that if it 
were not for Russia, and for 


Sia. 


Russian loans, the Constitu- 
tionalists would long since 
have triumphed. This the 
Russian newspapers deny. As 
an explanation of Russia’s 
hold on Persia we may quote 
the /ztransigeant (Paris), in 
which we read that Russia’s 
loan of rubles 
gained for her the right of 





25,000,000 











ALI MUSSIN, 


5 : railroad concessions in Per- 
Revolutionary Chief at Tabriz. 


sia. Russia, says Mr. Flou- 
rens, ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, in this journal, was hence- 
forth granted the sole right of making loans to Persia. The 
result has been that Russia is become master of Persia and evil 
genius of the Shah. This is plainly asserted by an anonymous 
but evidently well-informed writer in the Correspondant (Paris). 
At the present moment the emissaries, soldiers, and representatives 
of the Muscovite Empire are making themselves the Czar’s instru- 
ments in crushing the Majlis, or National Council, and its adher- 
ents. The horrors of the present revolution have been aggravated 
to an extreme degree, according to this writer, by Russian oppres- 
sion. Thus we read that the Shah was financed by the Bank of 
Russia in his bombardment of the parliament, and the bribery of 
his supporters. It wasa Russian officer who was installed as Gov- 
A Russian war-vessel was sent to the 
Caspian to overawe the Nationalists at Resht. 


ernor-General at Teheran. 
It is the Russian 


Consul who is behind the troubles in Tabriz. We read: 


“The Russian Consul at Tabriz has openly taken action against 
the Nationalists. While the Shah was suppressing all the Persian 
Nationalist journals of Teheran, such as the Zamaddum, the 
Majlis, a parliamentary organ, and several others, the Russian 
Government confiscated the two leading Mussulman liberal organs 
published in the Caucasus, namely the /7shad (Baku) and the 
Mulla Nasru’d Din (Tiflis).” 
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According to this writer the Shah looks to Russia for money, 
soldiers, and protection against his so-called enemies, the National- 
ists or parliamentary party, and so far he has not looked in vain. 
It is but fair to say that the press of St. Petersburg discredit this 
French view of the situ- 
ation. Thus the Rossia 
(St. Petersburg), Mr. 
Stolypin’s organ, after 
drawing a dark and ter- 
rible picture of Moham- 
med Ali’s practical im- 
becility as a statesman, 
his insincerity, corrup- 
tion, and tyranny, which 
stir his people to revolu- 
tion, adds that it is ut- 
terly out of Russia’s pow- 
er to check, as she does 
nothing to aggravate, the 
disturbance. It, how- 
ever, diplomatically adds 
that “demands for the 
restoration of the consti- 
tution can not possibly 
be listened to, either by 
the Russian Government 
or the Russian legation.” The Liberal press do not take quite so 
cynical atone. The Reich (St. Petersburg) thinks that there is no 
cause for anxiety in Persia, for time is here the heal-all. “The end 
of the struggle is already visible,” and “the victory of the revolution 
over the Government is only a question of time. Time itself 
weakens the Government and strengthens the revolution.” The 
Slovo (St. Petersburg), while admitting the Persian Government’s 
dependence on Russia, deprecates the concession of any further 

















BAGHIR-KHAR, 
A famous Persian revolutionary leader. 

















GOOD FRIENDS AND TRUSTY NEIGHBORS. 


SHAH—‘ Oh neighbor dear and friend benign, 
You are so strong and stout. 
Just step across the boundary-line, 
And bring your sword and knout ; 
We'll teach these rascal slaves of mine 
To recognize the right divine.” 
—Weahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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pect that the Shah will restore order even with the help of Russia 
and her money.” 

Some of the Russian papers, however, think that Russia has at 
present a great opportunity and should make the most of it by 
seizing upon points in Persia which would en- 





Russian assistance to the Shah, for “it is perfectly hopeless to ex- 





who fills a similar post in Austria. It may be said that the blade 
of William IJ. crossed the swords of the combatants. Isvolsky, 
as the champion of Russia, was defeated, and now Russia turns 
upon her champion and avenges her outraged prestige by degrading 
him. Thisis the spirit in which the matter is handled in the Euro- 





able her to control the Mediterranean coasts of 
Asia Minor, and make the Persian Gulf her 
highway to India. The Movoye Vremya, and 
the Rossia, the organ of the cabinet, both ad- 
vocate these “chauvinistic views” as Boris 
Altaisky, the eminent Russian writer, calls 
them. Inthe Masha Gazeta (St. Petersburg) 
he takes up the suggested Russian “occupa- 
tion” of Azerbaijan, “the military key to 
Armenia, and the Mesopotamian outlet to 
Bagdad, as well as to the waters of the Persian 
Gulf,” and says of it: 


“What feelings would be awakened among 
the Turkish public and in the governing circles 
of the Turkish state by such an occupation ? 
It would be exactly parallel to the faux pas 
of Russia in occupying Port Arthur, and the 
feelings of Turkey would simply be identical 
with those of the Japanese in 1898. Weknow 
that official Russia is not loved in Persia by 
those who do not sympathize with the sangui- 














nary policy of the Shah, by the Liberals and 
Constitutionalists. In all probability if Azer- 
baijan were seized and garrisoned by us, our 
soldiers would find themselves in a deso- 
late region. The population would throw off a hated yoke by 
emigrating to Turkey.”—7vanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


THE LATEST RUSSIAN SCAPEGOAT 


USSIA has had a long series of scapegoats—victims to the 
crimes of others, or to the falsity of a political system. 
History records the assassination of a good Czar, the downfall of 


A REVOLUTIONARY MASS-MEETING AT TABRIZ. 
Mirza Djafar, the orator of the Constitutionalists, is exhorting the people to resist the Shah. 


pean press. Russia being compelled by Germany to leave Servia 
to her fate, to agree to the seizures of Austria, and so to withdraw 
from interference in Balkan politics, tries, of course, to save her 
face. “Painful as steel at a white heat laid on naked flesh,” to 
quote the Veue Freie Presse (Vienna), has been “Germany’s in- 
solence in trampling upon Russia’s military impotence” Yet, 
says the Journal de St. Pétersbourg: 


“The Austrian and pro-Austrian press of Europe have raised a 
song of victory since they see in Russia’s ac- 











quiescence in the Bosnian annexation merely 
the exclusion of Russia from a share in pro- 
moting Pan-Slavism and the eclipse of her 
rightful influence in Balkan affairs. But this is 
not the right way to look at it. The assent of 
Russia to the diplomatic conclusion arrived at 
is in no sense a defeat. This is merely the final 
concession she intends to make to German ex- 
pansion in the Near East. She has made it in 
the hope and on the express condition that 
Servia shall be kept from war, for an Austro- 
Servian war would be to Russia, in many ways, 
a true catastrophe. Incase such a war wereto 
break out, Russia has not a single soldier or a 
single kopeck to aid in the rescue of the sister 
nation. It has indeed caused overwhelming 
agony to Russia to see Servia thrown to the 
ground by Austria. But her hands were tied. 
She was bound to do all she could to prevent 
war, but it was impossible for her to assume a 
dictatorial attitude. The sole course left her 
was that of diplomatic concession.” 








GENERAL VIEW OF TABRIZ, 


Now invested by the Shah's troops. If it is taken, a frightful carnival of massacre and 


pillage is expected. 


ministers who merely obeyed their superiors, the sacrifice of revo- 
lutionaries who loved their country, but whose aspirations were 
above and beyond their generation. The downfall of Mr. Isvolsky, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, is the consequence of a long-continued 
diplomatic duel which he has been fighting with Mr. Aehrenthal, 


“Mr. Isvolsky was not personally to blame,” 
declares the London 7imes. “ He certainly did 
not go counter to the desires of his sovereign in 
voting for a surrender.” “Mr. Isvolsky,” says 
the Zemps (Paris), “placed too much confidence in his skill asa 
diplomatist.° He will doubtless learn from the event that diplo- 
macy is only the shadow cast by the power of armies. Russia, as 
well as her friends and allies, has again been taught by this 
verdict of Europe on her part in the Balkan problem, that justice 
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never commands the submission of the world unless she brandishes 
asword.” The Gaz/ozs (Paris) says of the humiliation of Russia 
and the penalty paid for it by her minister : 


“The case of Russia is the more serious in that she has suffered 
much more than a diplomatic setback. She has been actually dis- 
possest, dispossest, that is, of the office of sole protectress of the 
universal Slav nation. The Russians have loudly exprest their 
shame and their grief, their cries have echoed through the whole 
Slav world and forced Mr. Isvolsky to resign. This must be 
looked upon as the penalty he pays for his want of foresight and 
his temerity, but Russia can not make reparation to the Slav world 
by such acourse. She has abdicated her place as its protectress, 
but she neither atones for her wrongs toward those who were her 
wards, nor corrects the faults which have led her astray by her 
present course. This she can do only when she places under the 
direction and at the service of a diplomacy more clear-sighted and 
competent an army reorganized and ever ready for service.” 


In expounding the “moral” of this incident the /igaro (Paris) 
thinks that Mr. Isvolsky “has vacated because the Balkan crisis, 
which opened up last August, has not turned out well for his coun- 
try, and is a victim to the dissatisfaction and irritability with which 
Russia views the conclusion which has been forced upon her by 
Europe.” But the cruelest cut comes to Mr. Isvolsky from his 
own countrymen, and while other papers of St. Petersburg allow 
that his failure was due to his country’s abject position, financially, 
politically, and in military equipment, the Liberal S/ovo (St. 
Petersburg) rises in wrath and rabidly proclaims: 


“Isvolsky was all the time working for the King of Prussia. 
He was all the time propping up the hegemony of Germany and 
undermining the prestige of such nations as were friendly to Russia, 
namely, France and England.”—7vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


ENGLISH HOMAGE TO GERMANY 


USPICION, dislike, and something very like fear have recently 
shown themselves in the utterances of the British press when- 
ever references have been made to their North-Seaneighbor. The 
greatness, intellectual progress, and skill, and above all the burn- 
ing spirit of a united patriotism such as characterize the Teutonic 
race, all have seemingly beenignored. It is pleasant to find that 
after all this the character of the Germans is finally recognized in 
so able and discerning a London weekly as the Conservative 
Saturday Review. The English, declares this paper, should copy 
instead of depreciating a nation to which reflection will teach them 
to confess their own inferiority. To quote the following remark- 
able words: 


“The Germans are much more numerous than we, better edu- 
cated, more highly efficient in the functions of citizenship, more 
productive and more reproductive, more responsive to their politi- 
cal center of gravity, and empowered by a broader base in Europe, 
if vulnerable in proportion to breadth. Their imperial unification 
has multiplied their international importance; and their economic 
policy, multiplying their industrial and commercial position, has 
necessitated the development of their sea-power to protect it, even 
apart from any ambition to become the dominant influence in 
European waters. It is not for us either to ignore or to hate the 
Germans; they have simply made it necessary for us to learn from 


them, to admire them, and to review our Own position in relation 
to theirs.” 


England must take the “German lesson,” the German medicine, 
as well as she can, for Germany’s superiority is not confined to 


the production of chromos, crockery, or novelties, continues this 
English writer, who thus particularizes : 


“Our statesmen are astonished to find her level with us in build- 
ing ships; they miss the vastly greater fact of her inclusive superi- 
ority in building civilization. She merges her politica) and her 
economic unities to multiply her imperial power, with an impulse 


of patriotism even in her commercial traveling, and an imperial 


pride in her power to disturb the British economic process by the 
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surplus of her protected products in our ‘free’ trade market. She 
does not endanger her imperial strength by sacrificing her economic 
unity to a mob theory; she does not seek her imperial integrity in 
fiscal disintegration.” 


This “impulse of patriotism,” in which English youths have re- 
cently been said to be deficient, is the foundation of national 
character in Germany. Thus we read: 


“In all the determining interests of German life, political, eco- 
nomic, and social, there is one dominant inspiration, the greatness 
of Germany ; and, most significant of all, she achieves her purpose 
at arate of which we are incapable, on a basis of principle and 
policy essentially opposed to ours. To-day she rivals us; to- 
morrow she may dictate to us—and we go on wrangling about the 
fractions of comparatively irrelevant trifles, such as the cost of a 
few ships or the price of calico in Calcutta. Let us know where 
we are; we are ignorant of it until we know where Germany is, 
and of this until we understand how the difference in method 
makes the difference in destiny. She has made more than we of 
her smaller opportunities, and there is not a unit of our disadvan- 
tage that is not due to our comparative incapacity in imperialism.” 


The writer thus warns his countrymen in conclusion not to rely 
too much upon the insular security of the British kingdom. Ger- 
many has become a real rival to England and the only way to meet 
this rivalry is by copying and excelling, or at least equalling, Ger- 
man skill, commercial enterprise, and patriotism. From this 
fearless and outspoken article we quote as follows: 


“Up to now we have lived on the absurd assumption that our 
three little islands might always be stronger than the great aggre- 
gate of German kingdoms and principalities ; a fallacy proceeding 
from the fact that our insular position gave us a start in the pros- 
perity that follows peace. The Franco-Prussian war altered that ; 
the imperialization of the German states made the alteration per- 
manent. In addition, Germany wanted only education and indus- 
try. Both have come, and now they can build Dreadnoughts as 
fast as we; to-morrow they will build them faster, Let us make 
no mistake; they stand on a larger footing, and they can already 
make better use of it; the bigger mass has already raised its stand- 
ard of quality, so that the smaller mass can no longer depend on 
its better material. The chief basis of it all is industry, and our 
industrial capital is already flying from the United Kingdom before 
Germany’s job lots, the worst of her products displacing the best 
of our production. The still more intensive development of 
Germany must reach a smaller rate of growth, as in our own 
case already; but her potential margin is much larger, and the 
mutual maximum means a difference in power, permanent and 
unapproachable.” 


CHINA'S LESSON TO EUROPE—While the tocsin rings in 
Europe, and thrones topple, and frontiers are changed, and revolu- 
tionary strikes, riots, and massacres are being chronicled, amid 
the fall of ministers, and the struggle of parties, Asiatic serenity 
sets an example to the world. Manchu and Tatar, Progressist 
and Reactionary, stand on opposite sides of the street in Peking, 
but neither throws stones nor brandishes firearms. China remains 
imperturbable. As the Paris 7emfs observes % 


“The events occurring in China, when we think of Morocco and 
the Balkans, are teaching a lesson to the Europeans—a lesson in 


serenity. Who would not have predicted catastrophe after catas- 


trophe when we heard announced first the death of the Emperor 
and the Dowager Empress, and then the disgrace of Yuan Shih Kai? 
Up to this moment nothing has occurred to justify such a pessi- 
mistic mood, and the resident foreigners who indulged in it have 


yet to point out any ground for their perturbation.” 

Commerce, education, political liberty are progressing in China. 
But China’s new social, industrial, and governmental structure 
grows silently, rises “like an exhalation.” As the Zemps remarks : 

“There is no violent reaction, but a pacific movement toward 
liberty and enlightenment. The hatred of the Progressists against 
the Manchus is not intense enough to result in open revolution. 
Indeed indifference is the prevailing sentiment.”— Z7ranslacion 
made for THe LITERARY DIGEST. 








WHAT THE PURE-FOOD LAW IS DOING 


Bai the Pure-Food Law is, on the whole, working well; 

that the inspectors are mostly competent and honest men 
who really inspect, and that we need no longer consume adulter- 
ants unless we are willing or careless, is the opinion of an anony- 
mous contributor to 7he Druggists’ Circular 


vm SCIENCE. AND INVENTION ws 


presence of two friends of mine: ‘Well, from my experience, I be- 
lieve that any article in the food or drug line, which is put up in 
this country under a label declaring it to be pure, is as pure as it 
is possible to get it anywhere in the world.’ One, an Englishman, 
spoke up and said: ‘Oh, I say now, you can not get jam or mar- 
malade in the States harf so good as that they put up at home.’ 
I had recently seen a laboratory report on English and American 

jams, jellies, and marmalades, which showed 





(New York, April), signing himself “One 
Who Knows.” Says this writer: 


“The first inspectors appointed under the 
act were competent men. In most cases they 
were men expert in the particular line that 
came under their inspection—butchers for the 
packing-houses, chemists for the chemical 
works, confectioners for the candy-factories, 
and so on. There are doubtless many in- 
competent inspectors and some grafters 
among them, but let us trust that they are 
the exception. In the main, I believe, the 
law is being enforced at present. 

“| know of one particular instance, which 
occurred shortly after the law went into 
effect, in which the management of a cer- 
tain plant attempted to put through a batch 
of several hundred pounds of lard which did 
not conform to the requirements of the law, 
but the inspector on the job was a butcher 
and £zew the lard was not right. It was not 








that fully as much adulteration was practised 
in the English factories as in those on this 
side, and I told him so. But our cousin took 
refuge in the fact that personally he preferred 
the English jam to the American ‘imitation.’ 
Practically the same argument took place 
with my other friend, who is a German, with 
the result that he decided in favor of the 
Deutsches Wurstgeschaeft, paint, benzoin, 
and all. So there you are. 

“Then there is your American who wants 
the kind he has always bought. The package 
must be of the identical shape, color, and 
size as of yore, or he will not have it. You 
may call his attention to the fact that the 
label plainly states the goods are adulterated 
and that the weight is not marked on the 
package. It is simply marked ‘15-cent size’ 
or ‘regular 25 cent-size.’ You may offer him 
a similar package of like goods, marked 
‘4-ounce net weight’ or ‘1-pound net’ as the 
case may be, also ‘guaranteed to be strictly 








passed, but went into the by-product. I 
know it to be true that much worse lard than 
this condemned lot had been regularly put 
out by this. same concern before the butcher- 
inspector was put into the plant by the United States Government. 

“In another factory, prior to 1906, black pepper was made of 
ground olive pits, corn meal, and paradise seed. . . . The 2-ounce 
packages of this compound would cost the jobber about ,*) cent, 
and the consumer 5 cents, a profit of over 4oo per cent. to be divided 
between the jobber and the retailer. 

“Good black pepper retails at from 30 cents to gocents per pound, 
and fancy grades much higher, but a 2-ounce carton may be had 
for 5 cents at present—and it is all pepper if the label says so. It 
is easy to see from this why the man who is long on paradise seed 
should think the Pure-Food Law a bad thing. ...... 

“Up to the time that the Government forced the manufacturer 
to print his formula on the package, and in some notable instances 
since, certain ones have attempted to market under a ‘trade name,’ 
some very deceptive imitations or ‘near’ products, many of which, 
however, are chiefly remarkable for their complete dissimilarity 
to the article described by the trade name. I have seen ‘mustard’ 
manufactured of wheat flour as a basis, colored with ocher, and 
flavored with a dose of mustard oil. This was labeled ‘Mustard 
Flour—Strictly Pure.’ ‘Strawberry Jam’ composed of glucose, 
clover-seed, artificial flavoring, and cochineal was produced and 
sold in large quantities by a firm in the Mississippi Valley. . . . 
And ‘Beef Juice’ also, which contained no beef juice and was not 
even a by-product of the packing-house, was put up by a firm in 
New York. I never took the trouble to discover what really did 
go to make up this ‘juice.’ ” 


As for coffee and tea, half-roasted coffee-berries colored brown 
and tea “cleaned” with green pigment were formerly the order of 
the day. Now one may still have these, but only if he asks for 
them or is too careless to observe the label. “Java” coffee is no 
longer to be bought cheap in inter-State labeled packages, tho it is 
still scooped out of a bin for those who ask for it, oral misrepre- 
sentation not being punishable under the law. The writer sums 
up as follows: 


“Under the present rigid inspection system conditions are, of 
course (theoretically), equal in a}) plants. 5So after all, the ques- 
tion is up to the people, for the time being at least. 1 was particu- 


larly imprest with this only the other day, when I remarked in the 


DR. GORDON G. BURDICK, 


Who draws a sad picture of the terrible results 
of the careless use of the x-ray. 


pure under the Food and Drugs Act of June 
30, 1906.’ Will he have it at any price, even 
less than he will have to pay for the kind he 
has always bought? Nothe. He will swallow 
his copper sulfate and sodium benzoate in spite of you and then 
vote for some manufacturer’s agent to represent his district in 
Washington and help emasculate the Food and Drugs Act and 
render it harmless or harmful according to the point of view.” 


DANGERS OF THE X-RAY 


NM ISUSE or excessive use of the a-ray has been proved to be 
+ attended with such danger that one shudders to think how 
carelessly and freely every one was exposed to it in the early days 
of experimentation. ‘The ray is of the utmost value in diagnosis, 
but it is like some potent drug, to be used only by experts and 
with the utmost caution. Says Dr. Gordon G. Burdick, of Chi- 
cago, professor of radiotherapy in the [llinois School of Electro- 
therapeutics, writing in 7he American Journal of Clinical Medt- 
cine (Chicago, April) : 
, 

“It is curious how few physicians realize the dangers of the 
x-ray, and disregarding the repeated warnings in the medical press, 
go blindly into using this agent, with a child-like faith in the manu- 
facturer’s statement of safety that is sublime. It is not possible 
to estimate the actual damage that has resulted from the applica- 
tion of this form of energy in the hands of many well-meaning but 
dangerously incompetent persons. 

“I had occasion several years ago to investigate this matter and 
made arrangements with a newspaper-clipping bureau to furnish 
me all the material they could on the subject. The immense 
amount of clippings from our newspapers on this subject cost me 
about $18 a month, and unquestionably would be double that 
amount at the present time, owing to the more general use of the 
aw-ray. 

“By correspondence and from investigation of court records it 
is evident that but a smal] percentage of these cases have found 
their way intocourt. Yet inour own country alone about izocases 
are on the dockets. Many of these accidents have all the ear- 
marks of the grossest criminal carelessness, and many of them are 
due to institutional negligence. One remarkable case of this kind 
happened in one of our hospitals. 

“They attempted to make a skiagraph of a man’s kidneys, and 
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after putting the plate under him, turned on the machine and 
promptly went away and forgot all about him. He had an expo- 


This produced a horrible 
The skin and muscles became necrotic all over the abdo- 


men, and 1 was over two years before skin-graits would take. 


This case can be multiplied by fifty that have come under my own 


immediate observation and have all happened within one State, 


sure of one hour and forty-five minutes. 
injury. 











TALL STACK AT MFSSINA; TOP SNAPT OFF AND FALLEN S.S.W. 


What would the number be if we had statistics from the whole 
United States? Injuries to other parts of the body have become 
so common as scarcely to excite comment.” 


That very slight exposure to the rays will cause incurable steril- 
ity in both sexes, has been amply proved, Dr. Burdick tells us, 
and he presents a sarge body of evidence on this point. In fact, 
persons al] over the scientific world are suffering to-day in all sorts 
of waysto pay for their rashness in handling an agent of whose 
effects on the bodily tissues 


Burdick goes on: 


they knew little or nothing. Dr. 


“The danger that has been done by unthinking manufacturers 
and physicians who have allowed children of tender years ‘to see 
the bones of their hand’ with the fluoroscope can only be guessed 
at, but a heavy toll has undoubtedly been exacted, that will become 
apparent in after years in various ways. 

“To see the average x-ray operator, is to see an individual who 
has been unthoughtful and careless, one who will bear the marks 
of his blind enthusiasm to the grave. They are falling all around 
us, dying with cancer from the chronic irritation, amputations of 
arms, legs, removal of bones that decayed from too much exposure, 
and so on. To see many of the electricians who have lived in the 
atmosphere, is to see a living death personified, the tissues be- 
coming corroded with exquisitely tender ulcers, cracks, etc., making 
life bearable only under the influence of morphin. 

“Those people, however, can not plead ignorance. They have 
been warned repeatedly by those who know, and their injuries 
could have been avoided by using a certain amount of discretion 
in their work. 

“That I may not be misunderstood, let me say that I do not 
condemn the use of the x-ray for any legitimate purposes. 

“As a diagnostic agent nothing will or can take its place. Asa 
therapeutic agent for a limited class of diseases, not amenable to 
treatment by any other means, this has been a benediction from 
the Almighty. That it has been misrepresented and has suffered 
from much ignorant handling and dishonesty can not be questioned. 

“There will come a brighter day in medicine, when this mysteri- 
ous form of radiation will receive its full recognition, and will be- 
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come a blessing instead of a curse to humanity. It would be my 
advice to all young physicians who havea duty to posterity to per- 


form to keep away from this form o} energy or they wi)) pay a fear- 


ful penalty with no compensating features to justify the sacrifice.” 


MESSINA AS A SCIENTIST SEES {T 


& ge of the most authentic and interesting accounts of the re- 
sults of the Messina earthquake is contributed to Zhe 


American journal of Science (New Haven, April) by F. A. Perret. 
Mr. Perret arrived at Messina three days alter the great shock. 


having sailed from Naples on December 3o as special representa- 


tive of the United States Consudate. He writes: 

“Entering the Straits at daybreak of the 31st, I observed that 
the famous rock of Scylla, which, together with the lighthouse on 
the opposite point and several of the Lipari Islands, was reported 
as haying disappeared, stood in its accustomed place. The light- 
house also was standing, but the lantern at the top had been slighily 
displaced toward the east. The first view of Messina from the 
sea did not give the impression of a complete disaster. A consid- 
erable portion of the facades of the line of buildings along the quay 
—the famous 'Palazzata —remained standing, as we)} as a number 
of one or two-storied houses, but a nearer view showed that there 
was practically nothing back of the fagades and that these houses 
were damaged, altho still standing. 

“On going ashore it was easily seen that the embankment had 
collapsed from the sliding down into the deep harbor of its inse- 
cure foundations. All along the quay a critical eye could detect 
signs of the free surface wave, and in one spot the curb had become 
detached from the sidewalk and retained admirably the full wave 
form into which it had been thrown, The avercge distance from 
crest tocrest of these waves was 2 meters [6% feet], and the height 
from trough to crest (double amplitude) was 30 centimeters (about 
a foot}. In other places the wave was of flatter form, 7.2., height, 
16 centimeters (6 inches]; crest to crest, 6 meters [194 feet]. 

“The ‘rubble’ construction of the buildings was apparent a)) 

g pp 
along the quay, broken arches of the ‘Palazzata’ revealing the 
small round stones set in mortar of poor quality. A conspicuous 
exception was seen in the building occupied by the French Con- 
sulate, the walls of which were fairly thick and built of tiling or 


thin brick, its chief defect being the weakness of the floors and its 
height of four stories. The relative stability of these walls was 

















FREE SURFACE WAVE-FORMS RETAINED BY CURE-STONES OF 1HE 
EMBANKMENT. 


The photographic reproductions with this article are used here by 
the courtesy of The American Journal of Science. 


shown by a seven-foot pier-glass which was not even cracked. 
The American Consulate building had collapsed to a compact 
heap of mortar and stone. 

“The general direction of the earth movement was we)) shown 
by the wreck of the Maurolico monument in the Villa Mazzini. 
This has fallen due southwest and, having been symmetrical and 
standing on a Jeve) plain, it gave as fair an index as could be ob- 
tained. The same general direction was observed just outside the 
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city, where the top of a tal) stack had Deen snapt off and fallen 


south-southwest. Two other single-column monuments on the 
ys West of the city had also fallen southwest, At Villa San 
Giovanni a ta)) stack was tilted southwest. Altho in Japan it is 
generally found that such objects fall inward or toward the epicen- 
trum, this was not the case here, the most probable explanation 


being that, owing to the slight depth of the centrum and the near- 


ness of the city to the epicentrum, there was a very pronounced 
vertical component at the beginning of the earth movement which, 


{yy combination with the horizontal motion, threw the objects in 


the direction of the movement instead of tripping their bases and 
causing them to fall inward. This will be more evident to the 


reader from an inspection of the photograph of the Maurolico 











THE MAUROLICO MONUMENT IN THE VILLA MAZZINI; THIS HAS 
FALLEN DUE S.w. 


monument, the dome of which has been thrown to a distance of 5 
meters from the center, which would scarcely have been the case 
if it had fallen under the impact of horizontal motion. The Jan- 
tern of the Faro [lighthouse] forms a case of displacement toward 


the epicentrum.” 


Mr. Perret also reports his experiences of some of the “after- 
shocks,” which are of considerable interest. The most powerful 


was that of January 7, at 6.28 P.M, of which the writer says : 


“The duration was such as to give ample time to study the phe- 
nomenon, and it was impossible to avoid the conviction that the 
originating movement at the centrum had a duration not greatly 
inferior to that of the observed effect. This is contrary to the ac- 
cepted ideas of the day regarding earthquake generation, . . . but 
the writer feels in duty bound to record the impression in the be- 
lief that no honest observation is without value. 

“This shock was experienced when on board the United States 
steamship Scorpion, and the man on watch reported having ‘seen’ 
the earthquake pass through the city from north to south. When 
interrogated he could give no more definite information, but it is 
evident that the earth waves had produced a visible undulation of 
the buildings and walls along the water front. Many walls fell 
and the shock was followed by another not as strong. A number 
of shocks occurred during the night and in the early morning of 


the 8th.” 
As to the cause of these Calabrian earthquakes, the writer in- 


clines to the opinion of Merca)}i, that they are due to the move- 
ments of deep-seated molten matter and belong, therefore, to the 


type called by him ‘inter-volcanic.’ He concludes: 


“ At all events, this portion of the Italian peninsula lying, as it 
does, between the Tyrrhenian and Ionian deeps and subject to the 
upheaval revealed by the Quaternary terraces of the Aspromonte, 
must be considered as one of the most pronouncedly seismic areas 
of the globe. This being the case, it is idle and harmful to en- 
courage the hope that this region will not be subject in the future, 
as it has been in the past, to frequent and severe earthquakes. 
Rather should it be imprest upon both government and people 
that, sooner or later, these are certain to occur and that the proper 
construction of houses to withstand their effects is an absolute 
necessity. Only thus, with the active prosecution of the study of 
prediction, may we hope to avoid future repetitions of the recent 
great disaster, and ample means should, therefore, be provided for 


Pulling earth-science on a world-wide basis and bringing it thus to 


at least a par with astronomy. A glance at a list of the volcanic 
and seismic catastrophes of the last eighteen years will suffice to 


show that few other lines of scientihe investigation can vie with 


this in importance to the human race.” 


As still more recent reports indicate Yat Lina js beginning a 


violent eruption, it is probable that this “inter-volcanic ” theory 


advocated by Mr. Perret and others will be regarded by them as 


having received additional confirmation. 


FOOD AND FATIGUE 


HE recent experiments to discover the effect of diet on physi- 


cal endurance are regarded by a writer n Whe Revue Scien- 
tijique as Clearly indicating that entire or partial abstinence from 
meat greatly improves one’s resistance 10 fatigue. We remarks 
that there is always a lively contest on between meat-eaters and 
vegetarians; but a)) question of theory or oi seMi-appreciation 
apart, he believes it is interesting to inquire whether flesh-eaters 
resist fatigue better than abstainers, Vie notes fivst a series of 
experiments made by our own Prof, Irving Fisher on healthy sub- 
jects chosen from among ot) fles)-taiers and vegetarians, show- 
ing that the latter resist fatigue much longer than the others. 
“This fact having been du)y established,” he says, “it remains to 


investigate the cause.” He continues: 


“Dr. A. Haig thinks that this resistance is acquired by a)) those 
who give up foods that are able to form uric acid; for according 
to him it is this that causes fatigue. Wis theories have found both 
adherents and opponents. 

“ According to Haig, the action of uric acid is due to the fact 
that it makes the blood viscous, and that therefore the heart finds 
difficulty in forcing it through the capillaries, so that there is an 
increase of blood-pressure. Observations show, )n fact, that per- 
sons who have great endurance often have a low blood-pressure. 

“Another theory than Haig’s has it that flesh food contains 
‘fatigue-poisons ’ which accentuate the effects of those produced by 
the muscular activity of the organism. 

“Finally, according to a third theory, that of Professor Chitten- 
den, as noted by Prof. Irving Fisher, the fatty substances and car- 


bohydrates are burned entirely in the organism, being reduced to 
carbonic acid and water, which are easily eliminated; while the 











VIEW ALONG WATER-FRONT, SHOWING RELATIVE STABILITY OF 
LOW BUILDINGS. 


albumin leaves crystallizable residues, among which is uric acid. 
Now, theoretically, these products are the cause of fatigue. 

“To sum up, the problem of aiimentation remains still to be 
solved ; but it is at any rate proved that when the food is poor in 
albumen, as is the case with abstinents from flesh, the endurance 
is more considerable. 

“ Physicians are tending to diminish the quantity of meat in pre- 
scribed diets, and they are thus in accord with the theories of . . . 
partizans of a non-flesh alimentation. . 

“A large number of persons, without being subjected to any 
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special obligatory diet, have cut out meat from their evening meal, 
without inconvenience and even with benefit. Abstinence from 
animal food would be observed much more generally if the adop- 
tion of this new regimen were brought about progressively and not 
suddenly, as often happens; it is necessary to habituate the stom- 
ach to it, and this habit is quickly acquired. 

“It may be added that experience shows that when meat has 
been dropt from one’s diet one feels better and never desires to 
return to it.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


TEA-FLOWERS AND TEA-LEAVES 


HAT the flower of the tea-plant is greatly preferable to the 
leaf from all points of view except that of price, is asserted 

by Francis Marre, in an article in Cosmos (Paris, February 20). 
He omits all consideration of cheapness, and what he says will 
therefore appeal chiefly to those who have plenty of money to 


spend. Says Mr. Marre: 


“The infusion of this flower is very sweet and perfumed. It 
possesses the same hygienic and stimulating qualities as the infu- 














Ky courtesy of, and copyrighted, 1907, by ‘“* The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal.” 
THE CEYLON TEA-PLANT. 


Showing the leaf, seed, and blossom. 


sion of the leaves, and contains only about two per cent. of caffein, 
while the leaf contains up to four per cent. 

“From the point of view of collection, preparation, and the 
prevention of falsification, the flower has valuable advantages over 
the leaves. The gathering of tea-leaves is extremely difficult and 
troublesome. They can not be torn off by the handful and must 
be detached one by one with the greatest care. This operation is 
quite costly, especially when the plantation is young or recently 
trimmed, since the gatherer is then obliged to traverse more ground 
to collect the same quantity of leaves. The collection of the 
flowers is infinitely simpler and should be made several days be- 
fore they fade; in any case the shrub is not at all injured by the 
process. 

“The preparation and manipulation of the leaves, with their 
successive long and delicate phases, do not exist with the flowers. 
There is no roasting or withering in open air, no rolling of leaves 
either by hand or by machine, but only drying, by any desired 
method. 

“Quite recently there were known in Paris two commercial vari- 
eties of tea-flowers—the black and the green, of which the latter 
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was somewhat more costly. Doubtless the difference of color and 
quality was due to the more or less careful method of drying. But 
nowadays there is in commerce only one kind of tea-flower, which 
is neither green nor black, but of an indefinite shade. 

“The principal quality of the flower is the difficulty of imitating 
it. With the leaves, frauds are innumerable. In China there are 
frequently mixt with tea-leaves the leaves of the Camellia japonica. 
I in Europe, things are done on a larger scale: the oak, the eglan- 
tine, the ash, the strawberry, the laurel, the cherry, the chestnut. 
the olive, the elm, the apple, the plum, and so on, offer their leaves 
freely to unscrupulous dealers for mixture. The vegetable king- 
dom offers also, for this culpable use, ordinary wood sawdust. 
properly colored ; and the mineral kingdom, not to be left behind. 
offers to the fabricators of ‘fancy teas,’ ocherous clay and divers 
other unappetizing substances. Except by expert knowledge of 
the botanical characteristics that, with the aid of the microscope, 
enable one to distinguish the tea-leaves from the products that are 
mixt with them, it is quite difficult to detect some of these frauds. 
If we have to deal, on the other hand, with tea-flowers, the fraud 
becomes extremely easy to detect, for the difference between the 
flowers of different plants is apparent at once to the eye of the least 
expert ; whereas it is easy to confuse the leaves, especially after 
they have been subjected to a series of manipulations that have 
altered their original shapes and made them look almost alike. 

“The tea-flower, it should be said, for the benefit of those who 
may fear that they may not be able to recognize it, is whitish and 
grows in groups of three or four. The sepals are five or six in 
number, the petals five to nine, the stamens indefinite. The ovary 
is superior, with three sections, each containing a globular seed 
covered with a coriaceous tegument. When one has seen one of 
these flowers, it is impossible to confuse it with others. 

“The ways in which the tea-flower is used are practically the 
same as those of the leaf. That to which epicures give the pref- 
erence is the following: Take a coffee. spoonful of tea-flowers to 
the cup, and pour on them only enough boiling water to cover them. 
Leave the tea-pot closed for ten minutes, add the rest of the water, 
and serve a few minutes later. 

“ However this may be, and in whatever fashion the infusion of 
tea-flowers may be prepared, it gives an exquisite brew. It is 
tonic and stimulant, and its use can not be too greatly recom- 
mended.”—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

























SALT AND DRUNKENNESS 


: § HAT indigestion is one of the chief causes of drunkenness 

and that salt in excess is a potent cause of indigestion are 
the theses upheld by Dr. H. O. Beeson, of Calcite, Col., in Zhe 
He wastes little time on 
the first, regarding it as amply demonstrated by observation. 
“From a medical standpoint,” he says, “a careful study of inebriety 
must of necessity be a study of indigestion,” and “when the diges- 
tive apparatus is performing its functions normally there is no dis- 
tress and consequently no call for drugs.” The greater part of 
the article is devoted toclearing up the relations of a too salty diet 
to this unnatural craving for alcohol. He writes: 







“The purpose of this paper is to callattention to a very common 
and an entirely avoidable cause of indigestion, viz., the use of 
common salt in excess. The standard claim that salt is an aid to 
digestion is not true. This statement needs to be qualified as 
to quantity only. And I am prompted to make the following 
more explicit statement without fear of successful contradiction : 
All supplementary salt with food is superfluous and distinctly 
harmful to digestion. 

“Salt with food in the proportion of 4 parts or less to the 1,000 
is beneficial to digestion, but beyond 6 parts to the 1,000 it is posi- 
tively harmful. Our daily average consumption is approximately 
22.5 parts to 1,000. 

“Sea-water contains about 27 parts to 1,000. 

“The taste for salt with food is acquired in every instance. It 
does not exist in animals or birds. Animals and primitive man 
alike take salt only in the intervals of digestion. Unsalted food 
is as palatable as salted food, except when the taste is perverted 
by the long-continued use of salt with food. 

“A nine months’ continuous diet of unsalted food enables me to 
make this statement with positiveness. 
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“Natriam chlorid exists in all living bodies. In mammals, 
joth sea and land, it is contained in the approximate proportion 
if 6.5 parts to 1,000; in marine vertebrates, 16 to 22 parts to 1,000; 
‘n birds and fresh-water fish about the same as in mammals, while 
in vegetable matter 1 to 2 parts to 1,000. 

“These proportions vary within very narrow limits, physiologi- 
cally: In vital bodies salt is always in solution in the fluids of the 
tissues. It has not been demonstrated that it ever enters the 


“It being well understood that the density of the blood serum 
can not vary to exceed o.50 per cent. from the normal, it should 
le easy to see that hyperchloridation renders the blood pathologi- 
al, inhibiting both assimilation and disassimilation by the damage 
to the red cells. . ........ 

“When food contains a proportion of salt greater than the nor- 
mal salt solution, it; (@) retards absorption ; (4) diminishes secre- 
tion; (c) causes transudation into the canal. 

“Hence the ideal conditions to result in indigestion exist. In 
good digestion, secretion and absorption must be equal. Diges- 
tion is retarded by diminished secretion, by diminished absorption, 
and by the presence of fluid that is not digestive.” 

According to Dr. Beeson, our daily army ration contains 307 


grains of salt, of which only 15 are assimilated. In experiments 
made recently at Colorado University, it was found that 2 parts 
of salt in 1,000 lessens the time of digestion by one to three hours, 
while if the proportion per 1,000 were increased to 6 the time was 
increased again by two to three hours. The writer concludes : 


“Enough has been said to show quite conclusively that salt is a 
certain disturber of digestion when used with food in a proportion 
greater than that of the blood, or 6.5 parts to 1,000. Also it is 
clear that hyperchloridation means the storage in the system of an 
injurious amount of water. That extra salt demands extra water 
is plain. Andit is easily seen that a thirst accompanied by physi- 
cal and mental distress is prone to resort to drugs in addition to 
water for relief. 

“The dry fauces produced by a salty meal is the index to the dry 
condition of all of the mucous surfaces. When elimination takes 
place a reaction occurs, and the mucous glands become active 
again. This process repeated day after day can have but one re- 
sult, exhaustion and secondary infections. This is the picture of 
the production of catarrhal inflammations wherever located. 

“ And who can wonder that a child bred on an excessive salt diet 
becomes an invalid, an incorrigible, or a criminal, or a lunatic ?” 


HOW NOT TO PLANT TREES 


“THAT it is better to piant fruit-trees carelessly than carefully ; 

that they grow better, in fact, when they are rudely thrust 
into a small hole, and when the earth is rammed around them as 
in fixing a fence-post—this extremely heterodox doctrine is put 

















Not rammed. Rammed. 


MARIE LOUISE. 
forth by the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Spencer U. Pickering ina 
recent report of investigations at the Woburn Experimental Fruit 
Farm. Says Mr. E: J. Russell, reviewing the report in Mature 
(London, February 25): 


“It is an article of faith among fruit-growers that fruit-trees 
must be planted ina certaiu-special way if success is to be obtained. 


The soil is properly prepared, a large hole is made, wide, but not 
deep, the roots are carefully spread out in all directions and 
arranged near the surface, with a slight upward bearing at the ends. 
The soil is filled in with many precautions. Small quantities of 
the finer soil are first worked in among the roots, hollow places 
caused by archings in the stouter roots are filled up, and then the 

















Not rammed. Rammed. 


GASCOYNE. 


rest of the soil is put in, trodden carefully down, and the whole 
left to the compacting influence of the rain. The tree is supported 
by stakes until it is sufficiently firmly established. 

“All this, according to the report before us, is precisely wrong ; 
it is all exactly the opposite of what it should be. The proper 
way to plant a tree is to make a small hole, to double the roots up 
anyhow and stick the tree in, throw in the soil, and ram it down 
as hard as if one were fixing a gate-post. The experiments seem 
convincing enough. They have been made at Woburn, Harpenden, 
Bedford, various places in Cambridgeshire, and in Devonshire ; 
59 per cent. of the sets showed in favor of ramming, 27 per cent. 
showed no difference (z.e., all the elaborate detail of the ordinary 
way of planting was simply a waste of time), and only 14 per cent. 
were against ramming. It makes no difference by what criterion 
the trees are judged; planting in this new way gives better results 
than planting in the orthodox fashion. 

“When a new fact is established by scientific experiment that no 
longer fits in with the old practical formula which has hitherto 
sufficed to cover all cases, there is invariably a cry raised about 
the antagonism of theory (or science) and practise. This has duly 
happened in the presentcase. But no practical man has been able 
to give any reason for the faith that is in him beyond the fact that 
it is sanctioned by established custom ; these appear to be the first 
serious experiments on the subject, and they do not seem to be 
vitiated by any constant error. Examination of the trees shows 
that ramming has led to a copious development of fibrous roots ; 
the photographs here reproduced give an idea, tho not an ade- 
quate one, of this effect. Direct experiments showed that the 
fibrous and small roots produced in the nursery before lifting play 
no great part as roots during the subsequent life of the tree; the 
important point is to induce fresh root-formation, and ramming 
does this more rapidly than the orthodox method of planting. No 
harm was done, and sometimes even good resulted, when the old 
roots were deliberately damaged before planting. ...... 

“The reports issued from the Woburn Fruit Farm are always 
interesting, because they deal with fundamental problems of uni- 
versal importance, and not merely with local matters. No fruit- 
grower could afford to make experiments himself on anything like 
the scale on which they are carried out at Woburn; and fruit- 
growers everywhere are under an obligation to the Duke of Bed- 
ford and Mr. Pickering for investigating their problems for them 
and publishing the results in so accessible a form.” 


THE use of kites in weather-forecasting is increasing, as they afford easy 
means of carrying the instruments of observation into the upper air-currents. 
A station for this purpose is now maintained by the German Government on 
Lake Constance, and the results obtained are telegraphed each day to the 
principal forecasting centers in Germany. Says Science Abstracts (London, 
February 25): ‘‘A vessel of 350 horse-power, capable of a speed of nineteen 
knots, provides facilities for obtaining daily ascents of kites or balloons under 
practically all conceivablé wind conditions. If the wind is too light, the boat 
is run against it, and thus sufficient relative mction is ohtained to enable the 
kite to be raised. On the other hand, on days of gale the effective wind is re- 
duced to working velocities by running before the wind.”’ 
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EARLY CHRISTIANS AND CHINESE 
CHRISTIANS 


~O far as the Chinese mind is open to the reception of religious 
» truth, its processes resemble those of the early Christians. 
Hence the light which early Church history and modern missions 
throw upon each other is most curious. This fact is brought out 
by a work by Mr. Campbell N. Moody called “The Heathen 
Heart” (Edinburgh), described by a delegate to the recent Stu- 
dents’ Missionary Conference at Liverpool as “one of the finest 
missionary books ever written.” The work is an account of the 
reception of the Gospel among the Chinese of Formosa by one 
who was a missionary there. The parallel between the limited 
assimilative power of the early Christians and of the Chinese is 
brought out by the writer by means of a quotation from Harnack’s 
“Expansion of Christianity.” It reads thus: 


“One person would be brought over by means of the Old Testa- 
ment, another by the exorcising of demons, a third by the purity 
of Christian life ; others again by the monotheism of Christianity, 
or by the prospect which is held out of immortality, or by the pro- 
fundity of its speculations, or by the social standing which it con- 
ferred. A complete knowledge of Christian doctrine, which was 
still a plant of very tender growth in the second century, was cer- 
tainly the attainment of a small minority. Even the knowledge of 
the Scriptures remained of necessity the privilege of an individual 
here and there, owing to their expensiveness and the difficulty of 
understanding them.” 


Every part of this statement, says Mr. Moody, is true of Chinese 
Christians, except that they are won not by the study of the Old 
Testament, but by the study of the New. When the Gospel sounds 
on Chinese ears, the writer asserts, it does not find them prepared. 


While possessing many good qualities, yet— 


“The heathen Chinese may be described as comparatively non- 
moral. He is comparatively non-religious too. . . . Not only the 
Christian Scotchman, but even the unchristian, unconverted Scotch- 
man or Englishman is, in many moral and religious aspects, far 
ahead of even the Christian Chinese. He has been brought up in 
a Christian atmosphere, he has assimilated Christian sentiments 
—not the half-formed sentiments of the early Church or Middle 
Ages, but the developed Christian sentiments of our own time; so 
that he has a sense of right and wrong, a passion for justice, an 
admiration for heroism, an indignation against oppression, a dis- 
like for falsehood, a contempt for crookedness and meanness, such 
as very few Christian Chinese have attained to.” 


Every thought in the Gospel story is strange and difficult to the 
Chinaman. A missionary, consequently, has to adjust himself to 
an entirely new system of effects produced by his teaching : 


“Some of the details of the story of Jesus may perhaps awaken 
a natural interest; yet the people are apt to move off long before 
the close, and if they listen to the account of the Crucifixion, it is 
not always with emotion, often rather with amusement, in general 
with a very languid attention, so that birth, death, and resurrection 
are soon alike forgotten. So little do the people know how to 
value the Gospel narrative, that one is tempted to ask, Why offer 
them a merchandise for which there isno demand ? Why, indeed ? 
Of the Chinese Christians the ordinary average Christians will say: 
‘they can not understand about Jesus; we tell them about the folly 
of idolatry, and they understand that.’ . .. What most attracts 
heathen Chinese is apparently the monotheism, and the purity of 
the life of the Church.” 


The Chinese, in common with the early Christians, we are told, 
entirely misunderstand the personal significance of Christ. 
Further : 


“ And, just as in the early Church, there is but little knowledge 
of the work of the Holy Spirit in convincing men of sin and re- 
vealing the things of Christ. . . . As the work of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit is so imperfectly understood, there can be no clear 
view of justification by faith alone. The idea is as foreign to 
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Chinese Christians as it was to Christians of the first three ce.- 
turies. . . . The truth is that if one wishes to understand the ;.: 

ligious life of Chinese in Formosa, or as it seems in China, 0; ¢ 
must think, not of Protestant Europe in the twentieth century, |) t 
of the Roman Empire in the ante-Nicene era, as its Christian ]j/« 
is unconsciously presented by the Fathers, or in the well-knowy 
teaching of the twelve Apostles. . . . In studying the history o{ 
the early Church we wish to view the Christian writings at their 
average, to note their fondness for disputing with the heathen thc 
great question of the one true God as against the many false gods, 
to mark their merely formal references to the death of Christ, wit), 
little attempt at explanation or expansion, to observe how they re- 
gard the Gospel as a new and improved edition of the Mosaic law, 
and how, almost from the first, they conceive the Christian life as 
beginning in baptism, and as being maintained by legal observ- 
ance of fasting and celibacy, and good works, through which they 
hope to ‘merit’ eternal life. Now if one examines the ordinary 
Chinese Christian, so far at least as he is known to me, one finds 
in him exactly the same thoughts and tendencies. Like the 
Apologists he loves to rail at the idols and to exalt the Lord Most 
High. . . . I mention'such things, not by way of disparaging 
Chinese Christianity, but in order to explain it and to show how it 
throws light on early Church history, and how early Church history 
throws light on it.” 


The Bombay Guardian, commenting on this book, observes : 


“Chinese Christians, like ourselves, need gradual, patient teach- 
ing. As the great Chinese missionary David Hill remarked, 
‘Cramming too much food into achild is always an unhealthy proc- 
ess ; SO cramming all the great truths of Christianity into a China- 
man’s mind all at once, before he has had time to digest one, can 
not foward his spiritual life. Onetruth thoroughly explained . . . 
is better than a cursory glance at all Gospel truth.’ But if many 
Chinese Christians are like children in their power to perceive 
Christian doctrine, they are not so in Christian life. Chinese are 
great gamblers, but among six hundred communicants not one had 
ever to be reproved for it. Many among them were reformed 
opium-smokers, yet only one had fallen back into the bondage of 
his old habit. ‘One marvels ever the more,’ says Mr. Moody, ‘that 
those who know so little exhibit so great a change in their lives, 
as if there dwelt in them, in many of them, a power which they 
themselves failed to comprehend.’ Men with no great knowledge 
of Christ are yet ready to die for their faith.” 


JEWISH “CONVERSION” IN RUSSIA—A curious duel is on 
between Jewish students in Russia and the university authorities. 
In order to escape the disabilities imposed upon their race Jews 
have become “converted” to Mohammedanism—by which means 
they have obtained full admission to universities and other higher 
educational establishments. But the Minister of the Intericr saw 
through the maneuver, says Zhe Jewish Comment (Baltimore), 
and resolved to put an end to it. He reported the matter to the 
Senate and asked that august body two questions: “Is it per- 
missible for Jews to abandon the Jewish faith and become Mo- 
hammedans?” and “ Are Jews who go over to Mohammedanism to 
be released from the legal disabilities imposed upon them as 
Jews?” The Jewish Comment proceeds: 


“The Senate has now replied that Jews may become Mohamme- 
dans (anything, of course, is better than Judaism), but that they 
are not freed thereby from the disabilities imposed upon them as 
Jews. 

“The Russian authorities are not very consistent in this matter. 
A Jew who becomes baptized receives the full rights of Christians. 
Then why, it may be asked, should a Jew who forswears his re- 
ligion and embraces Mohammedanism be still saddled with all the 
disabilities attaching to his old creed ? Theonly answer that one 
can think of is that the object in view is to drive the Russian Jews. 
to the baptismal font, and nowhere else. The idea is not so much 
to strip them of their Judaism as to clothe them in the garb of 
Christian dogma. Russia does not want its citizens to exchange 
one form of heresy for another. It clings to the mad and wicked 
idea of forcing them all, so far as possible, to a single religious 
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pattern, and creating a homogeneous State, under the motto, ‘One 
throne, one people, one creed.’ 

“The marvelous thing is that so few Jews in Russia are lured 
into the Christian fold by the prospect of release from a galling 
persecution which closes the door to material advancement and 
exposes them to perpetual danger. The silent martyrdom of 
Russian Jewry is, after all, one of the most inspiring instances of 
religious sacrifice and moral fortitude to be found in history. But 
we have grown so accustomed to it that we have ceased to ap- 
preciate it.” 


BITTER FRUITS OF RELIGIOUS 
IGNORANCE 


NE would say that religious teachers would be put upon their 
mettle in an age such as ours, and that “her custodians 
would have invented a dozen new devices that they might safe- 
guard the youth against the temptations of our suddenly overgrown 
cities.” In such a tone of sarcasm Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago, treats of the failure of our religious education. 
Enumerating the “tribal ceremonials, the assumption of the Roman 
toga, the Barmitzvah of the Jews, the First Communion of thou- 
sands of children in Catholic Europe, the Sunday-schools of even 
the least formal of the evangelical sects,” she emphasizes the pov- 
erty of present-day effort. “How serious the indictment, then,” 
she exclaims in Religious Education (Chicago), “which might be 
brought against a generation of moralists, educators, publicists, 
and clergymen who had neglected this duty and had even failed to 
keep the young committed to their charge unspotted from the world, 
who had indeed turned over to the world, ruthless and materialistic 
as it is at the present moment, thousands of children in every great 
city who are obliged either to work out for themselves, as best 
they may, an actual code of morals, or to get on with none at all.” 
The facts which she brings forward are not greatly less appalling 
than those we recently quoted concerning the lawlessness of French 
youth; and the writers in each case explain these things by the 
lack of religious training. Miss Addams writes: 


“Those of us who live in Chicago are obliged to confess that 
last year there were arrested and brought into court 15,000 young 
people under the age of twenty, who had failed to keep even the 
common law of the land. It is said, indeed, that practically the 
whole machinery here of the grand jury and the criminal court is 
maintained and operated for the benefit of youths between the ages 
of thirteen and twenty-three. Men up to ninety years of age com- 
mit crimes, but they are not characterized by the recklessness, the 
bravado, and horror which have stained our records in Chicago. 
An adult with the most sordid experience of life and the most 
rudimentary notion of prudence, could not possibly have committed 
them. Only a utilization of that sudden burst of energy belonging 
partly to the future, could have achieved them. Only a capture 
of the imagination and the deepest emotions of youth by what men 
call religion could have prevented them. 

“And yet these 15,000 children had all been subjected to some 
sort of religious instruction. It had failed, either because it had 
been perfunctory in its nature and did not result in any psychic 
impuision at all, or because it was too detached from life, their 
teachers forgetting that the young are ever impatient of creeds 
which do not inspire them to conduct, and that it must be grand, 
vague, and noble conduct at that. 

“Of Lincoln’s enlistment of 2,500,000 soldiers, 2,000,000 were 
under the age of 21, 1,000,000 under the age of 18, and 100,000 
under 15. Even in those stirring times when patriotism and high 
resolve were at the flood, no one responded as ‘the boys’ did, and 
the great soul who yearned over them, who refused to shoot the 
sentinels who slept the sleep of childhood, knew as no one else 
knew, the precious glowing stuff out of which his army was made. 
But what of the millions of boys who are now searching for adven- 
turous action, longing to fulfil the same sort of high purpose ? 

“It is as 1f we ignored a wistful, over-confident creature who 
walked through our city streets calling out, ‘I am the spirit of 
Youth, with me all things are possible.’ We fail to understand 
what he wants or even to see his doings, altho his acts are preg- 





nant with meaning and we may either translate them into a sordid 
chronicle of petty crimes or turn them into a solemn school for 
civic righteousness. We may either feed the divine fire of youth 
or we may smother it. We may tend it into a lambent flame with 
power to make clean and bright our dingy towns, or we may stand 
stockstill, stupidly staring at the murky fire of crime.” 


It seems as if the church and the school, she observes, “ because 
they are so reluctant to admit that conduct is the supreme and 
efficient test of religious validity, had turned over to com- 
mercialism itself the teachings 
upon our most vext social 
problems.” She adds: 





“While many young peo- 
ple, and older ones as well, 
go to the theater if only to 
see represented, and to hear 
discust, the themes which 
seem to them so tragically 
important, there is no doubt 
that what they hear there, 
flimsy and poor as it often is, 
easily becomes their actual 
moral guide. In moments of 
moral crisis, they turn to the 
sayings of the hero who found 
himself in a similar plight. 
The sayings may not be pro- 
found, but they are at least 
applicable to conduct. 

“A dozen plays are on the 
stage at the present moment 
whose titles might be easily 
translated into proper head- 
ings for sociological lectures 
or sermons : 

“1, ‘The Battle’ might be 
called ‘The Need for Model 
Tenements.’ 

“9, ‘The Melting-Pot,’ ‘The 
Value of Immigration.’ 

“3. ‘The Easiest Way,’ 
‘The Entrenchments of the 
Social Evil.’ 
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Who says that the Church and the 
school, being reluctant to admit con- 
. ‘The Strong People,’ duct as the test of religious validity, 
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‘A Strike and Its Unfair Sup- “hand over to commercialism itself the 
‘ . teachings upon our most vext social 

PreSSTOn, problems.” 

“5. ‘The Man of the 
Hour,’ ‘An Effort to Combat Municipal Corruption.’ 

“6. ‘The Lion and the Mouse,’ ‘The Ruthless Methods of Big 
Business.’ 

“7. ‘The Dawn of To-morrow,’ ‘Optimism as a Rectifier of 
Social Wrongs.’ 

“8. ‘The Third Degree,’ ‘Sweating in Police Courts Resulting 
in False Confession.’ 

“g, ‘Salvation Nell’ has been called, rightly or wrongly, ‘The 
Divine Comedy of the Poor.’ 

“to. ‘The Writing on the Wall,’ ‘An Exposition of the Methods 
of Trinity Church in Administrating Its Property.’ (As this play, 


however, is still being tested in Philadelphia, a New-Yorker would. 


say it was not yet before the public.) 

“11, ‘Sampson,’ ‘The Results of Frenzied Finance.’ 

“12. ‘The Flag Station,’ ‘The Accidents Resulting from Long 
Hours of Labor.’ 

“This list does not even mention the plays of Ibsen, Shaw, and 
Hauptman, which deal so directly with moral issues, that the 
moralists themselves wince under their teachings and declare them 
brutal.” 


Tho we say in despair sometimes, she concludes, that, because 
we are a people who hold such varied creeds, there are not enough 
of one religious faith to secure anything, yet— 


“The truth is that it is easy to unite for action people who have 
been subjected to varied types of religious education if that educa- 
tion has been genuine. It is possible to excite enthusiasm even 
in a hard old man, if his youthful heart has once been filled by the 
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fervor of that willing devotion, which genuine religion always 
generates in the human breast. It iscomparatively easy to enlarge 
a moral concept, but extremely difficult to give it to an adult for 
the first time, as those of you, for instance, who have had experi- 
ence with certain legislators, can testify. We are failing to meet 
the requirements of our industrial life with courage and success 
simply because we do not realize that unless we establish that hu- 
mane legislation which has its roots in a consideration for human 
life, our industrialism itself will fall behind. It is suffering from 
inbreeding, growing ever more unrestrained and more ruthless. It 
would seem obvious that in order to secure relief in a community 
dominated by commercial ideals, that an appeal must be made to 
the old religious sanctions for human conduct, that we must reach 
motives more substantial and enduring than the mere fleeting ex- 
periences of one phase of modern industry which vainly imagines 
that its growth would be curtailed if the health of its employees 
were guarded by the: State.” 


A REMEDY FOR GODLESS SCHOOLS 


co Bae suspicion is the big hindrance that keeps moral 
“/ instruction out of the public schools, says an editorial writer 
in the Chicago /u¢erior. “Unless the schools are held absolutely 
secular,” he declares,,“ Protestants are sure Catholics would some- 
how sneak in Catholic doctrines. Catholics on their part think 
the Protestants would use the chance to spread obnoxious Protes- 
tant ideas. Lutherans are suspicious of Methodists, and Presby- 
terians of Luthegans, and Soop endlessly. And Jews are jealous 
of all sorts of Christia sr” “Amid this network of jealousies there 
seems to be little hepe for the child, unless sectarian distrust can 
be wiped out. The’ writer tries to lay the bogy that opposing 
parties seem to raise’by asserting that “the schools are never going 
to be any sect’s schools or any party’s schools.” “Neither are 
they going to be divided up among sects and parties.” Feeling that 
he has a panacea for the ills that afflict us, he writes: 


“What the nation needs preeminently to-day, to make possible 
the introduction of morality-teaching into practical public-school 
work, is the formulation of a governing principle for the policy so 
broad, so just, so sane, and so sound that the truth of it will chal- 
lenge, as it will enable, moral-minded men of all religious beliefs 
—even of none—to get together on it. 

“And such a getting together is no vain dream either; it can be 
realized. ‘AIl who believe that it’s every bit as important to train 
a child’s conscience in school as to train his intellect, stand up!’ 
Just think what an answer you’d get. You could afford after that 
to ignore the minority. There wouldn’t be much minority except 
inhabitants of penitentiaries and madhouses and suitable candi- 
dates for the same. 

“ And isn’t this a substantial enough point of agreement to rally 
men around for common action? Once free of pettish anxieties 
for their sectarian or individualistic peculiarities of belief and non- 
belief, American men could attain a bigger unity in this line than 
any other issue of American life could promise. 

“For while Americans differ so vastly about their parties and 
their churches, they are pretty close toa unit in wishing their chil- 
dren to be honest and true and pure—even when they are not very 
moral themselves. 

“So all that’s wanting to crystallize this potential unity ts for 
some voice to speak such a great, honest, open word about it as 
will bridge over all suspicion between sects and religions, and 
convince them all alike that there lies herein a common interest 
Jor all touphold in joint harmony—that they can uphold tt, when 
they understand it, without sacrifice of or apology for their dis- 
tinctive convictions.” 


He asks the Protestant denominations especially to “clear them- 
selves of the suspicious disposition toward religionists of other 
names and ways of thought,” to purge out “every remnant of self- 
aggrandizing spirit in their own attitude toward the public schools,” 
to “recognize the common civic proprietorship of all good citizens 
in the popular education system,” and seek to “mark out the 
ground of industrial interest in public morality that belongs alike 
to all who love their country and the children of the nation’s homes.” 
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ATTACKS ON NEW ENGLAND'S 
SABBATH 


HE New England Sunday is passing through a critical period. 
evidenced by the fact that twenty or more adverse Lord’s 
day bills have been before the legislatures. It is in serious danger 
from the persistent encroachments of greed and sport, says the 
editor of Zhe Defender (Boston), a magazine published by ‘the 
New England Sabbath Protective League. In Vermont a bill to 
open certain places of trade was only recently defeated. In New 
Hampshire a bill is being fought by friends of the Lord’s day be- 
cause it presents opportunities of Sabbath desecration in permit- 
ting “music,” “lectures pertaining to religious subjects,” or work 
“for benevolent purposes,” “works of necessity or mercy.” The 
people of Massachusetts, it is asserted, “have learned through 
several years of experience, that a great variety of Sabbath dese- 
cration lies hidden” under such general terms. In Connecticut 
five bills are before the Judiciary Committee. One “relieves the 
conscientious Jew or Seventh-Day believer from the liability to 
prosecution if he conducts his business on Sunday, providing he 
files a written notice of his belief with the prosecuting attorney.” 
Another relieves “the dealers in newspapers, who have had an es- 
tablished place of business for the sale of papers for the period of 
one year, from prosecution.” Still another aims to permit Sunday 
baseball within the limits of the city of New Haven, while a bill 
for Hartford is sufficiently comprehensive as to be described as the 
“wide open bill.” A sutstitute bill for this latter one adds “the 
principles of necessity and mercy to the specifications of the pres- 
ent law.” but the “General Committee on Sabbath Observance of 
the State stands by the law as it is, and is doing its best to retain 
it unchanged.” In Massachusetts the number of bills to repeal or 
weaken certain features of the present statutes, seventeen in a!], 
are said to be “almost double those of any previous year.” We 
read further: 


“ All but four of them are of a commercial nature. These four 
are House 274, submitting the question of Sabbath Observance to 
local option; House 1,153 and 1,158 ask that baseball, golf, tennis, 
skating; etc., be legalized; House 513 would legalize Sunday 
charitable entertainments in private dwellings. The other thirteen 
bills are commercial in nature. Senate Nos. 5 and 149 and House 
Nos. 97, 137, and 272 are of the same general character, all seek- 
ing to legalize the sale of fruit on Sunday and some of them adding 
‘flowers,’ ‘meat, butter,’ etc., an entirely unnecessary enlargement 
of the already overdone Sunday trade. House No. 273 would per- 
mit newsdealers to sell ice-cream, etc., on Sunday, but this was 
opposed by the newsdealers’ organization, as wellas by the League. 
House 327 would permit the sale and delivery on the Lord’s day 
of automobile supplies. House 333 would permit the Sunday sale 
of intoxicating liquors in no-license cities and towns. House bills 
627, 634, 806, and 1,003 were introduced by or for the Jews for the 
purpose of opening stores and shops, including work and butcher- 
shops on Sunday. House 996 would legalize certain Sunday work 
in the nature of repairs on plumbing, heating, or ventilating appa- 
ratus, all of which is now legal, when necessary. Nos. 327 and 
333 have been reported ‘leave to withdraw,’ and we trust that the 
same report will follow in case of the other bills.” 


The legitimate result of the present tendency, says the writer, 
“js not merely the destruction of the sacred day but also of the 
weekly day of rest.” It was admitted at one of the hearings, he 
says, that an abolition of all Lord’s-day laws was the end sought.” 
He declares: 


“More attention should be given to the protection of Sunday by 
church people, working people, and good citizens, not only by 
consistent lives but also by wise offensive and defensive methods. 
If one-tenth as much time and money were spent in defending our 
Lord’s day, as in advocating temperance, public opinion would be 
thoroughly aroused on this vital subject—vital to the permanent 
progress of temperance reform and every other moral and religious 
enterprise.” 
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AN IMMORTALIZER OF THE BEAUTIES 
OF ITALY 


\ ARION CRAWFORD left behind him forty completed 
“ works in the field of letters, an enormous company of ad- 
miring readers, and a village full of mourning neighbors. From 
the King of Italy to the simplest inhabitant of Sant Angelo di 
Sorrento, where the Villa Crawford stands, Italians are remember- 
ing the “illustrious and honorary citizen who immortalized the 
beauties of Italy in his works.” These words were part of.a mani- 
festo issued by the Mayor of Sant Angelo after the novelist’s death 
on April 9. Crawford was an American, but 


LETTERS AND ART 


“These novels and romances reached a high average. Their 
merit surpassed that attained by Anthony Trollope or Charles 
Reade. Mr. Crawford might fairly be classified with Bulwer- 
Lytton, except that he did not pose as a pseudo-philosopher and 
he made no parade of his erudition such as caused Bulwer-Lytton 
to take on something of the character of a literary mountebank. 
That Mr. Crawford had the dramatic instinct without the craft was 
clearly proved by his books on the one hand and his failure in at- 
tempts at play-writing on the other. 

“Mr. Crawford loved Italy, he knew her history, her art, her 
craftsmanship, and he understood the spirit of her people. These 
things enter into his novels and are found in his more formal works 
on Rome, Venice, and Sicily. He lived a quiet 





was born in Italy and will rest in its soil. His 
father was a well-known sculptor, Thomas C. 
Crawford, one of the “precursors,” as Mr. 
Henry James phrases it, of that now large body 
of American expatriates. His mother was a 
sister of Julia Ward Howe and of “Sam” Ward, 
famous in earlier New-York days as a clubman 
and gourmet. It was Sam Ward, indeed, who 
started Crawford upon his career as a novelist. 
He was educated in St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H., and at Cambridge, England. He experi- 
mented with life and seemed most disposed to 
turn his gift for languages touse in the aca- 
demic field. The New York .Szz tells his story : 


“In 1879 Mr. Crawford went to India to con- 
tinue his study of Sanscrit and to edit the /x- 
dian Herald at Allahabad for two years. He 
also corresponded for various newspapers. 
Later he went to Italy and then came to New 
York, where he worked for 7he Times as lit- 
erary critic and also wrote for Zhe North 
American Review, -He became a novelist by 
accident. He had met in India a man named 








and unassuming life, constantly employed in 
congenial work. In the ordinary sense of the 
term, he was not an expatriate, because he was 
born in Italy, the much of his early education 
was received in America. 

“The dead novelist’s example remains as a 
valuable heritage to young men contemplating 
the intellectual life. It shows more clearly 
than volumes of preachment that faithful, en- 
joyable work in scholarly retirement is no less 
possible to-day than in any former generation, 
and that the literary worker of our time wisely 
leads the normal life of his fellow men, winning 
the affection and esteem of neighbors and 
friends by a rectitude of conduct which has 
nothing in common with old conventions of the 
disorderliness of genius.” 


A THRUST AT MRS. WARD'S 
FAME 


PROFESSOR of English literature at 
Yale is evidently tired of carrying his 
burden of chivalrous silence and thinks it “high 
time that somebody spoke out his mind about 








Jacobs who, acting for an English syndicate, 
had sold the largest diamond in the world to 
the Nizam of Hyderabad for $240,000. When 
the British Government heard of it there was a 
protest, Britain contending that the Nizam asa 
petty ruler had no business to spend sucha sum 
for a jewel when there were so many better uses for the money in 
his territory.. A large instalment of the money had been paid, but 
after this protest the Nizam tried to crawl out of his bargain. The 
syndicate, however, would not let him do so and the case went 
into the English courts. 

“Crawford while in New York told this story to his uncle Sam 
Ward, who liked it greatly and urged him to make a short story 
out of it and publish it. Crawford wrote one which Uncle Sam 
liked, but the author did not like it, and he rewrote it in fuller 
form. This was ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ which swept at once into great pop- 
ularity and turned its author into his life-work of novelist and 
historian.” 


Crawford was the product of changed literary conditions which 
have made novel-writing a profession, says an editorial writer in 
the Philadelphia Press. “He was gifted with a remarkable apti- 
tude for story-telling, and his novels appeared with amazing rapid- 
ity.” Fora few years, says this writer, “his art ripened ; but prog- 
ress halted at a point far short of a talent of the first order.” 
Proceeding : 


“Yet most of Crawford’s novels, especially the earlier studies of 
Roman society,.disclosed a searching knowledge of human nature 
and a cleverness in character-portrayal equaled by few of his con- 
temporaries and surpassed only by the great novelists. What the 
author of ‘Saracinesca,’ ‘Sant Ilario,’ ‘A Roman Singer,’ and ‘A 
Cigaret-Maker’s Romance’ might have done if he had been more 
sparing in production is a futile speculation. He chose to be pro- 
l'fic, and he accomplished a vast amount for the entertainment of 
hundreds of thousands of readers. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Who “might be classed with Bulwer- 
Lytton, except that he did not pose as a 
pseudo-philosopher and he made no pa- 
rade of his erudition.”’ 


Mrs. Humphry Ward.” 
Ward’s one of the 
most extraordinary literary phenomena of our 
day. He seems to feel himself deafened by 
the “roar of approval that greets the publica- 
tion of every new novel from her pen,” and finds it “pathetic 
to contemplate the reverent awe of her army of worshipers.” 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps, whose words we are quoting from 
the April Forum, hastens to disclaim any intention to “at- 
tack a dignified and successful author,” but goes on ina strain 
which can only be interpreted as a desire to relieve the intelligent 
element of our reading population from some peculiar obsession. 
The vogue of Mrs. Ward seems to him in some respects “more un- 
fortunate than the vogue of the late lamented Duchess, of Laura 
Jean Libbey, of Mrs. E. D. N. Southworth, of Marie Corelli, and of 
Hall Caine.” These writers survive by a law that is perfectly under- 
standable. But the case seems different with Mrs. Ward. He says: 


He looks upon Mrs. 
“prodigious vogue” as 


“Whatever she is, she is not vulgar, sensational, or cheap; she 
has never made the least compromise with her moral ideals, nor 
has she ever attempted to play to the gallery. Her constituency 
is made up largely of serious-minded, highly respectable people, 
who live in good homes, who are fairly well read, and who ought 
to know the difference between ordinary and extraordinary litera- 
ture. Her books have had a bad effect in blurring this distinction 
in the popular mind; for while she has never written a positively 
bad book—with the possible exception of ‘Bessie Costrell ’—I feel 
confident that she has never written supremely well; that compared 
with the great masters of fiction she becomes immediately insig- 
nificant. If there ever was a successful writer whose work shows 
industry and talent rather than genius, that writer is Mrs. Ward. 
If there ever was a successful writer whose work is ordinary rather 
than extraordinary, it is Mrs. Ward.” 


Subjecting her books to systematic critical analysis, this 
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professor, who was conspicuous a dozen or so years ago for a course 
of lectures on English fiction, finds no humor in Mrs. Ward. As 
a result of this deficiency she “seldom gets the right point of view,” 
and suffers because “the lack of humor ina writer destroys the 
sense of proportion.~ Sheisalso, weare told, “too sadly serious,” 
and “her books are devoid of charm.” “Mrs. Ward works like a 
well-trained and high-class graduate student who is engaged in the 


preparation of a doctor’s thesis.” Professor 
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American social life. Both England and the United States wi}] 
at last find out what the word American really means. 

“Mrs. Ward is an exceedingly talented, scholarly, and thousht- 
ful woman, of lofty aims and actuated only by noble motives ; she 
is hungry for intellectual food, reading both old texts and the caily 
papers with avidity, She has a highly trained, sensitive, critical 
mind—but she is destitute of the divine spark of genius. Her 
books are the books of to-day, not of to-morrow; for while the 


political and religious questions of to-day are 





Phelps, however, sees that this description 
does not do her full justice, so he adds that 
“she is not only a student, she is a journalist; 
she is a special correspondent on politics and 
theology; but she is not a creative writer.” 
About her characters there is “a sameness.” 
“In almost any of her books we are sure to 
meet the studious intellectual young man. . . 
all essentially the same, tiresome, dull, heavy 


. what a pity they were not intended as 
satires!” Then as a foil “we have the By- 





ronic, clever, romantic, sentimental, insincere 
man—who always degenerates or dies in a 


manner that exalts the dull and superior vir- 
tues of his antagonist.” The women of her 


stories have “the same suspicious resemblance 
so characteristic of her heroes.” One type is 


“physically beautiful, intensely eager for 
morality and justice, with an extraordinary 
fund of information, and an almost insane de- 
sire to impart it.” Over against her is “the 
frivolous, mischief-making, would-be brilliant, 
and actually vulgar woman, who makes much 





of temporary interest, the themes of the wor!d’s 
great novels are what Richardson called ‘jove 


and nonsense, men and women’—and thes« are 
eternal.” 


AMERICAN VIEWS OF 
SWINBURNE 


WINBURNE’S life in letters has been a 
long-drawn-out literary tragedy, obscrves 


a writer in the Boston Transcript. His life, 
which ended April 1o at Putney-on-the- Thames, 





was “a tale of undeserved neglect and failure, 
so far as either popularity or pecuniary suc- 


cess is concerned,” continues this writer, who 
thinks the tragedy “was largely owing to that 


violence of expression and intensity of feeling 
which carried him beyond the ‘saving com- 


mon sense’ which his brother poet, Tennyson, 
rated among the ideal and sublime qualities.” 


In the sixties Swinburne raised a hue and cry 
by the publication of “Poems and Ballads.” 


But for that volume, says a writer in the Phila- 
delphia Press, he “would have died yesterday 





trouble for the heroine and ultimately more 
for herself.” With all this, added to what he 


believes to be “the standard mediocrity of 
her novels,” how, asks Professor Phelps, shall 


we account for their enormous vogue? Here is his own theory: 


“The fact is, whether we like it or not, that she is one of the 
most widely read of al) living novelists. Wel), in the first place, 
she is absolutely respectable and safe, It is assuredly to hercredit 


that she has never stooped for popularity. 
scended to 


She has never de- 
melodrama, clap-trap, or indecency. She is never 
spectacular and declamatory )ike Marie Core})i, and she is never 
morally offensive like some popular writers who might be men- 
tioned. She writes for a certain class of readers whom she 
thoroughly understands: they are the readers who abhor both vul- 
garity and pruriency, and who like to enter vicariously, as they 
certainly do in her novels, into the best English society. In her 
secial functions her readers can have the pleasure of meeting prime 
ministers, lords, and a)) the dwellers in Mayiair, and they know 
that nothing will be said that is shocking or improper. Her books 
can safely be recommended to young people, and they reflect the 
current movement of English thought as well as could be done by 
a standard English review. She has a well-furnished and highly 
developed intellect; she is deeply read; she makes her readers 
think that they are thinking. She tries to make up for artistic de- 
ficiencies by an immense amount of information. Fifty years ago 
it is probable that she would not have written novels at all, but 
rather thoughtful and intellectual critical essays, for which her 
mind is admirably fitted. She unconsciously chose the novel 
simply because the novel has been during the last-thirty years the 
chief channel of literary expression. But in spite of her popu- 
larity it should never be forgotten that the novel is an art form, 
not a medium for doctrinaires, 

“Then, with her sure hand on the pulse of the public, she is al- 
Ways intensely modern, intensely contemporary ; again like a well- 
trained journalist. She knows exactly what society is talking 
about, for se emphatically belongs to it. This is once more a 
reason why so many people believe that she holds the key to great 
problems of social life, and that her next book will give the solu- 
tion. Many think that her forthcoming beok on America, care- 


fully worked up during her visit here, will give the final word on 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
Who would have died poet laureate 


of England, it is asserted, had he not 


written ‘‘ Poems and Ballads.” 


poet laureate of England.” Another journal 
recalls that nearer the eve of that election his 


“republicanism appeared to find expression 
in a poem in which many persons thought they 
perceived an invitation to the nihilists to make away with the 
Czar of Russia.” Aninquiry was made in the House of Commons 


as to whether the poet should be prosecuted for inciting murder, 
but the Speaker replied that the House had “no control over the 


poet Swinburne.” The poet’s irresponsibility }ed him to shock 


British prejudice too often to warrant his preferment in his native 


land. Such is the interpretation placed by American journa)s upon 


his career; we shall see what the British say when the mails bring 


their utterances. With a touch of sarcasm the Boston Transcript 


comments upon the accepted British view: 


“To have been the forerunner of what long afterward came to 
be loathed as the so-called ‘Fleshly School’ of British poets is 
supposed to have shut Swinburne out from the chance of succeed: 
ing Lord Tennyson as poet-laureate in 1892. It is still what first 
occurs to the popular mind when Swinburne is mentioned—it is 
even the basis of an adjective employed to describe an objection- 
able manner of literary license. A sermon might be written fora 
literary pulpit—employing Swinburne as the terrible example of 
the ease with which a great genius can enter into eclipse under 
that one unpardonable indiscretion of putting into imperishable 
words certain elements of life and experience, notwithstarding 
that they are ‘the end of every man’s desire’ and that poetry isa 
passion for truth as well as a passion for beauty. Whitman is 
another case in point, and it might be argued from the fact that the 
American has carried his bravado with ever-increasing fame, 
while Swinburne sank under his, that the author of ‘Leaves of 
Grass’ was indeed the greater poet of the two, as Emerson 
REISE CEN 5 so ie 

“Last year the Nobel prize fell to Mr, Swinburne—the same 
award that had been given to Kipling, the year before, and it was 
understood that this tardy consolation prize came at an opportune 
time, considering the condition of his affairs in his seventy-second 
year. It is an eternally melancholy fate—that of the greatest 
singers! The Latins had a proverb on their poverty, The other 
Gay one of the very noblest singers Britain ever gave birth to, John 
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Davidson, wandered off in a ‘mysterious disappearance,’ which is 
still a mystery—and it was found that he had nothing but the Brit- 


ish Government pension to poets ($500 a year) todepend on. And 
he as well as Swinburne, tho from the opposite side of the political 
field, had interpreted the love of the English people for freedom 


and England and the sea as none but great Englishmen can.” 


Less enthusiastic in appreciation is an editorial writer in the 
New York 77zbuxe. Swinburne, he says— 


“took the world by storm because he was a born singer, and the 
world will long cherish many of his songs. But never was there 
a more uneven singer, never was there one who so frequently opened 
his lips because he was enamored of the sound of his own voice, 
and,while seeming to pour his soul abroad, really inflicted upon his 
hearers mere sound and fury. In his last years, both in verse and 
prose, he gave himself up to a kind of querulous verbosity which 
disgusted friend and foe alike, and made men marvel at the lessons 
which could be given in the art of sinking by a writer who once 
had soared. The truth is that if Swinburne had soared, it had 
rarely been on the pinions of a poet of the noblest inspiration. 
We say that with a full sense of the classical exaltation to be 
found in ‘Atalanta in Calydon,’ with a full sense of the note of 
rhythmic splendor which he struck in the choruses of that remark- 


able work. If he had, in his most characteristic writings, adhered 
to the lofty spirit there disclosed, he might, perhaps, have taken 


rank with the highest—but he would not have Deen Swinburne, 


He had ideas, he had learning, and he had dramatic force. His 


Plays are there to show that with these resources he strove to satisfy 


ahigh ambition. Yet not all the brilliant passages that can be 
extracted from them weigh for a moment in the balance against 
his lyrics, and those, while al} compact, in many instances, of ex- 
quisite music, too often Jack the spiritual fire which is the mark of 
the supremest poet. 

“It would be idle to underestimate their magic. Swinburne at 
his best is melody married to the perfume of the roses, to the flash 
of sunshine or the gleam of the moonlight on the sea. For that 
gift the world is grateful. But as we detach ourselves from con- 
templation of the sensuous beauty of his verse, and, seeing him in 
the long perspective of the Victorian era, remember his immediate 
predecessors, Wordsworth and Byron and Keats and Shelley, and 
remember also contemporaries of his like Arnold, we can not but 
feel how far he was from touching the deeps those writers all ex- 


plored. That is why he seems to us less the crowned master, go- 























From James Douglas’ Life of Theodore Watts-Dunton, John Lane Company, Publishers. 
“THE PINES,” 


The house Swinburne long ocenpied with his friend, Theodore 


Watts-Dunton, and where the end came. 


“Mr. Swinburne was the son of Admira) Swinburne, of the 
Royal Navy, of a family of rank, and Jane Henrietta, daughter of 
the third earl of Ashburnham. He was thus in a place in life 
which enabled him to follow his own bent. He was schooled at 
Eton and at Balliol College, Oxford; and there he was, as at Eton, 


a capricious and vagarious student, being prominent in the Union, 
whose membership included Rossetti, Burne-Jones, William 


Morris, and others of that imaginative schoo) of poets. He was 
then a slight and delicately built youth, red-haired, 








and with only a few sparse hairs on his chin, and a 
weak mouth and chin. 

“In his age, tho he could not acquire great pres- 
ence, being only about as tall as Whistler (five feet 
or so), he had a fine gray beard, and his abundant 
hair had turned white. 

“He did not complete his college course, but he 
Was a good classical scholar, and he subsequently 
became familiar with several languages, especially 
the French. He traveled, and meeting Walter 
Sevage Landor in Florence, dwelt beside him for 
some time, but certainly without effect on his poetic 
predi)ections, for the cold beauty of Landor’s verse 
is far removed from his own, except for the excep- 
tion, ‘Atalanta in Calydon,’ which may have de- 
rived something from the greater Grecian. He 
dwelt in England, and in practical retirement nearly 
all his life, and for the last quarter of a century he 
and his friend, the critic and poet Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, had lived together. The events of his life, 
as those of poet and artist must be, are his works— 
the books he published and their succession. So 





trom James Douglas’ Life of Theodore Watts-Dunton, John Lane Company, Publishers. 


AN INTERIOR VIEW OF “THE PINES.” 


Showing some of the famous Chinese furniture presented by Rossetti and described in 


Watts-Dunton’s nove), ‘ Ay)win.” 


ing to his long rest and to an assured immortality, than the exu- 
berant minstrel who has had his hour upon the stage and may or 
may not be held in honor forever.” 

His life was uneventful, but the main features are well summa- 


rized in the Springfield Republican in these words » 


that any biography, however brief, must be one of 
criticism.” 

Specimens of his poetry are given in another de- 
partment of this issue. The list of his works includes : 


“The Queen Mother,” and “Rosamond,” 1861; 
“Atalanta in Calydon,” 1865; “Chastelard, a Tragedy,” 1865 ; 
“Poems and Ballads,” 1866; “A Song of Italy,” 1867; “Siena: A 
Poem,” 1868 ; “William Blake: A Critical Essay,” 1868; “Ode on 
the Proclamation of the French Republic,” 1870; “Songs Before 
Sunrise,” 1871; “Under the Microscope,” 1872; “Bothwell: A 
Tragedy,” 1874; “ Essays and Studies,” 1875; “George Chapman : 
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A Critical Essay;”~ 1875 ; “Songs of Two Nations,” 1875 ; “ Erech- 
theus: A Tragedy,” 1876; “A Note on Charlotte Bronté,” 1877; 
“A Study of Shakespeare,” 1879; “The Modern Heptalogie,” 1880 ; 
“ Songs of the Springtides,” 1880,“ Mary Stuart: A Tragedy,” 1881; 
“Tristram of Lyonesse and Other Poems,” 1882; “A Century of 
Roundels,” 1883 ; “A Midsummer Holiday and Other Poems,” 1884 ; 
“Marino Faliero: A Tragedy,” 1885; “Prose Miscellanies,” 1886; 
“A Study of Victor Hugo,” 1886; “Locrine: A Tragedy,” 1887 ; 
“Study of Ben Jonson,” 1890; “Sisters: A Tragedy,” 1892; “ As- 
trophel and Other Poems,” 1894; “Studies in Prose and Poetry,” 
1894; “A Tale of Baden,” 1896; “Rosamond, Queen of the Lom- 
bards,” 1899. 

In 1904-5 he published a collected edition of his poems and 
dramas in eleven volumes, with a dedicatory epistle to Theodore 
Watts-Dunton. In 1905 his novel “ Love’s Cross Currents” and a 
new edition of William Blake were published. “A Critical Essay, 
with Prefatory Note,” appeared in 1906, and “ The Duke of Gandia” 
in 1908, 


A YEAR OF DUAL OPERA RULE 


HE close of the opera season at the Metropolitan has brought 
about one capitulation in the field of warfare. Through the 
incapacity of Mr, Caruso to sing on the Western tour of the com- 
pany, the Metropolitan management were forced to turn to Mr. 
Hammerstein, and through his acquiescence were enabled to en- 
gage Giovanni Zenatello to sing in Mr. Caruso’s stead. His ap- 
pearances will be specially noticed as “by the courtesy of Mr. 
Oscar Hammerstein,” which courtesy is met by Mr. Dippel of the 
Metropolitan with the desire for reciprocation. The “vocal ship- 
wreck” of Mr. Caruso is noted by Mr. Krehbiel, of the New York 
Tribune, as a “painful and pitiful incident of the season.” 
“Whether the injury to his voice is temporary or permanent can 
not be said, but the collapse which has come has been apprehended 
for two or three years by all who could appreciate how he was 
doing violence to his wonderful voice by vicious use of it.” Other 
troublous incidents of the past season at this house have resulted 
from the “internecine troubles in the management” of which Mr. 
Henderson in 7he Sun speaks thus : 


“These troubles were the immediate result of bungling on the 
part of directors. The contention between Messrs. Gatti-Casazza 
and Dippel was brought about by misunderstandings on both sides 
as to the precise official duties of each. All this has been sufficiently 
discust. At the close of the season it is important to note that every 
successful presentation of opera in German has met with determined 
opposition and scathing comment from that party of directors who 
have yearned most ardently to see the Metropolitan remodeled-on 
the Scala pattern. Instead of being glad that artistic results were 
achieved, these men have resented the unavoidable public verdict 
awarding the credit for these admirable performances to Andreas 
Dippel. 

“It is now expected that as a reward for having focused upon 
himself by such means the limelight of newspaper publicity, he 
will next season be deprived of some of his opportunities for 
activity in the German opera field. Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and 
Toscanini will superintend several German productions, and ‘if 
Mr. Dippel is good,.he may be allowed to mount ‘Romeo et Juli- 
ette’ or a new ‘Rigoletto.’ 

“Every newspaper comment praising any work of the adminis- 
trative manager has been construed as a partizan utterance and has 
been resented accordingly. All this merely makes experienced 
critics laugh. They care not a farthing about the squabbles of the 
Montagues and Capulets, except inso far as they make good stories 
for the reporters and provide topics for pertinent comment. It 
was not the fault of the critics that Mr. Dippel succeeded with 
certain performances. - No one objected to the praise of Messrs. 
Gatti-Casazza and Toscanini.” 

The achievements in presenting the German portion of the 
repertoire have been of such a fine quality, Mr. Aldrich points out 
in The Times, that there is no intention of revolutionizing the 
policy prevailing at the Metropolitan in recent years and of limiting 
the scope of its offerings to the Italian and French schools, or of 


reverting to the earlier practise of singing the more popular Ger-' 
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man operas in Italian, thus putting them out of reach of singe: 


best fitted to interpret them. The record of particular achie) 


ments of the season reads much the same as previous pages 


operatic history. There has been the average number of brok: , 


promises. Mr. Aldrich goes over the field in these words: 


“Tn the matter of producing new works the season has not bee. 
remarkably brilliant, and it has seen about half the promises mac. 
at the beginning of the season u..fulfilled at the end of it. Ni: 
new operas were announced for the season: D’Albert’s ‘Tiefian: 
Catalani’s ‘La Wally,’ Converse’s ‘The Pipe of Desire,’ Laparra’ 
‘La Habanera,’ Puccini’s ‘Le Villi,’ Tschaikowsky’s ‘La Dan... 
di Picche,’ and either Goldmark’s ‘Cricket on the Hearth’ o: 
Humperdinck’s ‘Children of the King.’ There was a real inten 
tion of producing all these, undoubtedly ; scenery was provide:! 
and preliminary rehearsals were held of some of the operas that 
were not given. But the old trouble of lack of time, lack of room, 
lack of opportunity, and of various things, appeared at the last 
moment, and only four of the promised new works were given. 

“Of these the only one to make an unequivocal success was 
Smetana’s ‘Bartered Bride,’ of which the melodic freshness, the 
merriment, the exuberant spirit, the new and unaccustomed charm 
of the Bohemian atmosphere, and the evident reality of the en- 
thusiasm with which the music was sung, the action carried on, the 
dances danced, and the orchestral part played under Mr. Mahler's 
direction made an impression that was different from anything ex- 
perienced at the Metropolitan in a long time. Seldom has a new 
production there been received with the obvious pleasure and 
sympathy that greeted the first production of ‘The Bartered Bride.’ 

“Of Catalani’s ‘La Wally,’ an excellent and carefully prepared 
performance was given; but the opera, notwithstanding the de- 
votion with which Mr. Toscanini threw himself into the task, made 
little impression on the public, and did not disclose either a strong 
or a new inspiration. It was comprehensible how, in its day, ‘La 
Wally ’ might have made its mark, but the day has passed. 

“So has the day of ‘Le Villi,’ if it ever had one. No doubt 
something of the influence of Puccini’s name was counted on to 
carry this little first attempt through to success, and no doubt this 
name had some effect. But the work itself is obviously the first 
striving of a real talent to find itself, still groping. It was inter- 
esting for those who were disposed to look upon it curiously as a 
contribution to the history of Puccini’s development, and of the 
development of the young Italian school. But most people do not 
go to the opera in this frame of mind; and ‘Le Villi’ offered only 
a mild pleasure in and of itself. 

“Neither did D’Albert’s ‘Tiefland ’ succeed in fixing itself in the 
public regard. The work has strong qualities, which were recog- 
nized ; it also has weaknesses, and especially it had a handicap in 
its form, in the long prolog and first act conjoined, which required 
attention on the part of the audience for an hour and a half at the 
beginning, and in the fact that the strength of its climax came only 


_ at the end, when some were gone and those remaining wearied.” 


Upon the question of American music Mr. Reginald De Koven, 


the composer, makes some pertinent remarks in the New York 
World. We quote: 


“ As regards American music, the Metropolitan Opera House this 
season had the opportunity to take a definite and popular stand, 
which’ it certainly failed to take advantage of. In the first place, 
by its unexplained failure to prodagé. the long-promised opera by 
an American composer, Conyerse’s ‘Pipe of Desire,’ which would 
have been;a’decided step toward the assumption of that national 
position as an opera-house which’ should be the ambition of its 
management, and, secondly, in the very unfair financial conditions 
of the competition for a prize to be awarded to the best American 
grand opera, which excellent idea, had it been properly formulated 
in a way to accord better with its apparent purpose of encouraging 
national musical art, would have marked the season with a white 
stone. The apparent practical abandonment of any idea of opera 
in English also is a discouraging result of the present season. 
That an English-speaking nation will in time demand. its opera in 
the vernacular is a question that has been often discust in this 
column, and if the outlook at present appears most problematical, 
I am still of opinion that to opera in English we will inevitably 
come, and that possibly its most hopeful chance will be within the 
walls of the New Theater, a possibility that I most earnestly recom- 
mend to the consideration of the management of that institution.” 
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fountain pen to revive it if it’s a Conklin—for Conklin’s 
Self-Filling Pen literaily drinks itself to LIFE. 


All you do is simply dip the writing end in the nearest 
inkwell, and press the Crescent-Filler. No blots, no over- 
flowing, no partly-filled pen. Just the right quantity—no 
more, no less—and all done in less time than it takes to tell it. 


Nor is the Conklin Pen particular what kind of ink it drinks, 
for all inks are alike to it. No special ink is prescribed for it. It 
never chokes nor clogs. Feeds the ink from start to finish with- 
out the least hesitation and without hop, skip, or jump. 


CONKLIN’S 


Self-filling 
Fountain Pen 


can be filled wherever there’s an inkwell—on the boat, train, at any desk, 


or athome. No parts to unscrew and get lost. No inky fingers, no 
soiled clothing, no lost time or temper. No pen out of commission. 


Nothing but convenience and satisfaction. 
There is only one fountain pen with the Crescent-Filler—and that is the 
Conklin. It is the wonderful self-cleaning and self-filling device that has 


made the Conklin Pen famous. Say “Crescent-Filler’’ and the dealer knows 
you want a Conklin. Say “Conklin” and he knows you want the pen with 


the Crescent-Filler. 
Also the hard iridium-pointed 14-K gold pens used in the Conklin are the best. 


Various grades of points to suit all hands. Special nibs for manifolding and all 
other purposes at same price. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Prices, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. 


Handsome catalogue sent on request. 
THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., 198 Manhattan Bldg., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Our readers are asked to mention ''THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Orange, N. J., is one of New York’s most 
exclusive suburbs. 

Seven men sat around one table at a recent 
banquet in Orange, where some of the most 
distinguished men in American public life were 
the speakers. 

During the conversation over the cigars it was 
found that four of the seven purchased cigars 
from me, and some of them had cigars of my 
manufacture in their pockets. One of the 
others did not smoke, so that out of six smok- 
ers at a gathering of this kind four were my 
customers. ; 

I mention this as an illustration of the kind 
of men who purchase my cigars. Two of the 
four were merchants; two others were lawyers. 
All were men who pay their bills with checks; 
men who know how to spend and save money, 
and whom no sophistry or offer of something 
for nothing could persuade to continue pur- 
chasing cigars from me unless they recognized 
in my cigars both the quality and the actual 
saving effected by purchasing at wholesale. 

In purchasing cigars from me you not only 
save money, but the cigars reach you in the 
best possible condition, without any drying out 
and resweating in the jobber’s and retailer’s 
warehouses and stores and cases 
—and condition means much for 
cigars. 

To reiterate: I manufacture 
under the cleanest and most sani- 
tary conditions every cigar that I 
sell. I purchase and use only the 
best of Havana and Sumatra to- 9 
baccos. I tell my customers @ 
exactly of what and how my cigars 
are made. 

My Panatela is strictly hand- 
made. The filler, and all of it, is 
clear, clean, long Havana—no 
scraps, cuttings or drugs. The 
wrapper is genuine Sumatra. 

My offer does away with the 
possibility of my “sticking” any- 
one, even the most gullible. I 
don’t ask for a penny in advance 
—simply give you an opportunity 
to prove my claim, and that is— 
I can improve the quality of your 
smoking and at the same time 
save you nearly half of your cigar 
money. 

MY OFFER IS: 

1 will, upon request, send fifty 
Shivers’ Panatelas on approval to a 
reader of e Literary Digest, ex- 
press prepaid. He may smoke ten 
cigars and return the remaining forty 
at my expense, and no charge for the 
ten smoked, if he is not pleased wi 
them; if he is pleased and keeps 
them, he agrees to remit the price, 
$2.50, within ten days. 

In ordering, please enclose business 
card or send personal references. and 
state which you prefer—light, dark, or 
medium cigars. 

During the seven years in which I have 
been doing business under that offer I 
have seen my factory grow froma single 
loft to an entire five-story and basement 
building in the business centre of Phila- 
delphia. 90% of my output goes to fill 
vepeat orders. 

If the shape of my panatela doesn’t ap- 
peal to you, I have others that will. I 
make all sizes and shapes—all illustrated 
and described in 


My Book—FREE 
It tells a lot of things about tobacco, 
cigars and smoking in general that every 
man should know. Write for it. | 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 
913 Filbert Street 


DRUGGISTS 


and STATIONERS 


make money and please their customers by selling 

TOWER’S VENTILATED ELASTIC PENHOLDERS. 
(See ad on page 719) 

CUTTER-TOWER CO., 300 Hathaway Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


[snivers’ 
PANATELA 








Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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POEMS BY SWINBURNE 


THE GARDEN OF PROSERPINE 


Here, where the world is quiet; 
Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams; 

I watch the green field growing 

For reaping folk and sowing, 

For harvest-time and mowing, 
A sleepy world of streams. 


I am tired of tears and laughter, 
And men that laugh and weep 

Of what may come hereafter 
For men that sow to reap: 

I am weary of days and hours, 

Blown buds of barren flowers, 

Desires and dreams and powers 
And everything but sleep. 


Here life has death for neighbor, 
And far from eye or ear 

Wan waves and wet winds labor, 
Weak ships and spirits steer: 

They drive adrift, and whither 

They wot not who make thither; 

But no such winds blow hither, 
And no such things grow here. 


No growth of moor or coppice, 
No heather-flower or vine, 

But bloomless buds of poppies, 
Green grapes of Proserpine; 

Pale beds of blowing rushes, 

Where no leaf blooms or blushes, 

Save this whereout she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine. 


Pale, without name or number, 
In fruitless fields of corn, 

They bow themselves and slumber 
All night till light is born; 

And like a soul belated, 

In hell and heaven unmated, 

By cloud and mist abated 
Comes out of darkness morn. 


Tho one were strong as seven, 
He too with death shall dwell, 
Nor wake with wings in heaven, 
Nor weep for pains in hell; 
Tho one were fair as roses, 
His beauty clouds and closes; 
And well tho love reposes, 
In the end it is not well. 


Pale, beyond porch and portal, 
Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 
Who gathers all things mortal 
With cold immortal hands; 
Her languid lips are sweeter 
Than love’s who fears to greet her, 
To men that mix and meet her 
From many times and lands. 


She waits for each and other, 
She waits for all men born; 
Forgets the earth her mother, 
The life of fruits and corn; 
And spring and seed and swallow 
Take wing for her, and follow 
Where summer song rings hollow 
And flowers are put to scorn. 


There go the loves that wither, 
The old loves with wearier wings; 
And all dead years draw thither, 
And all disastrous things: 
Dead dreams of days forsaken, 
Blind buds that snows have shaken, 
Wild leaves that winds have taken, 
Red strays of ruined springs. 


We are not sure of sorrow, 

And joy was never sure; 
To-day will die to-morrow; 

Time stoops to no man’s lure; 
And love, grown faint and fretful, 





A Delicious Tonic 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water Invigor- 
ates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


With lips but half regretful 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 
Weeps that no loves endure. 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be. 
That no life lives forever; 
That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


Then star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light; 
Nor sound of waters shaken, 
Nor any sound or sight; 
Nor winter leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal; 
Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night. 


THE DISAPPOINTED LOVER 


From ‘THE TRIUMPH OF TIME” 


I will go back to the great sweet mother— 
Mother and lover of men, the Sea. 
I will go down to her, I and none other, 
Close with her, kiss her, and mix her with me; 
Cling to her, strive with her, hold her fast. 
O fair white mother, in days long past 
Born without sister, born without brother, 
Set free my soul as thy soul is free. 


O fair green-girdled mother of mine, 
Sea, that are clothed with the sun and the rain, 
Thy sweet hard kisses are strong like wine, 
Thy large embraces are keen like pain. 
Save me and hide me with all thy waves, 
Find me one grave of thy thousand graves, 
Those pure cold populous graves of thine,— 
Wrought without hand in a world without stain. 


I shall sleep, and move with the moving ships, 

Change as the winds change, veer in the tide; 
My lips will feast on the foam of thy lips, 

I shall rise with thy rising, with thee subside; 
Sleep, and not know if she be, if she were,— 
Filled full with life to the eyes and hair, 

As a rose is full filled to the rose-leaf tips 
With splendid summer and perfume and pride. 


This woven raiment of nights and days, 

Were it once cast off and unwound from me, 
Naked and glad would I walk in thy ways, 

Alive and aware of thy waves and thee; 
Clear of the whole world, hidden at home, 
Clothed with the green, and crowned with the foam, 
A pulse of the life of thy straits and bays, 

A vein in the heart of the streams of the sea. 


ETUDE REALISTE 


i. 
A baby’s feet, like sea-shells pink, 
Might tempt, should Heaven see meet, 
An angel's lips to kiss, we think, 
A baby’s feet. 


Like rose-hued sea-flowers toward the heat 
They stretch and spread and wink 
Their ten soft buds that part and meet. 


No flower-bells that expand and shrink 
Gleam half so heavenly sweet 

As shine on life’s untrodden brink— 
A baby’s feet. 


IIL. 
A baby’s hands, like rosebuds furl’d, 
Whence yet no leaf expands, 
Ope if you touch, tho close upcurl’d, 
A baby’s hands. 


Then, even as warriors grip their brands 
When battle’s bolt is hurl’d, 
They close, clench’d hard like tightening bands. 


No rosebuds yet by dawn impearl’d 
Match, even in loveliest lands, 

The sweetest flowers in all the world— 
A baby’s hands. 





(Continued on page 702) 
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you can easily produce that rich, subdued lustre which makes 

floors so beautiful, and which with age mellows into still richer 
effect; whereby the floor becomes an undisputed object of the 
owner's pride. This effect is produced by : 


Old English 


Floor Wax 


“The Wax with a Guarantee’’ 


And the reason why “Qld English”’ does produce it so much better is simply because it is 
a floor wax of the very ‘‘highest quality.”” You will understand this better when we say that all 
floor waxes are made essentially from either of two ingredients—a hard, expensive wax or a soft, 
cheap wax. That offers an easy way to cheapen any floor wax. 

In compounding “Old English” Floor Wax the question of <‘cost’’ never enters— it is 
entirely a matter of ‘* quality ”’ Bs product—and we make it the very dest. That’s why it proves 
to be the most attractive, most economical, most easily applied and most satisfactory finish— 


For Floors, Furniture and all Interior Woodwork 


It is equally suitable for the finest inlaid hardwood floors or plain pine floors. It never flakes 
nor becomes sticky, nor shows heel marks or scratches. It preserves the floor and is sanitary. It 
is easy to get beautiful floors and easy to keep them beautiful—if you do it right. We have studied 
this subject thoroughly and 


Our Free Book “Beautiful Floors—Their Finish and Care” 
will give you valuable, expert advice in plain terms on such subjects as 


Woods Fit For Flooring Finishing Kitchen, Pantry, and Bathroom 

Cleaning and Polishing Hardwood Floors Floors 

Finishing New Floors Finishing Dancing Floors AS. 
Finishing Old Floors Finishing Furniture and Interior Woodwork, BOYLE 
Stopping Cracks in Floors Etc., Etc. & CO 
Care of Waxed Floors Removing Varnish, Shellac or Paint ° 


“Old English” Floor Wax is guaranteed to give satisfaction = — => 
when used as directed or money refunded. : Se 
but you must use it as directed. Put Gentlemen : —Please 


Sample Free up in 1,2, 4 and 8-Ib. cans, 50c. a Ib. send me your booklet, 


1 Ib. covers 300 square feet. “ Beautiful Floors—T heir 





== Sold by high class dealers in paints and finishes. Men- Finish and Care,” also free 
ENGLISH FL ’ tion your dealer’s name in writing for the free sample sample of “Old English.” 
"he FLOORS &INTERIO | and the book, and if he hasn’t “Old English” 
ea" Floor Wax order it from us. 


A. S. BOYLE & CO. 


1905 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
<DOYL 347 Aso Manufacturers of “ BRIGHTENER ” — 


SSNCINNAT 48 which keeps floors clean and bright all 


the time. 
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The Dioxogen Doctrine of Health Cleanliness {Di 
How It Wards Off Disease and Prevents Infection 


The Dioxogen Doctrine of Cleanliness is the application to the individual of the prin- #§ Pero 
ciples and practices which govern modern hospital, surgical, and sick room. management, § mak 
It is the application in the home and in everyday life of the hygienic, prophylactic cleanlj- § and 
ness which has revolutionized surgical treatment and immeasurably reduced the dangers from ff that 

surgical operations. It is the daily practice, by each individual, of those safe, simple and 
effective measures which produce the aseptic cleanliness that wards-off disease, prevents infec- Whe: 
tion and keeps the usual minor injury from becoming serious. am 
DIOXOGEN possesses the qualities needed for such use; it is efficient, (as powerful as J *° 
Bichloride of Mercury 1-1000); it is safe; it is harmless.and it works in the open. soa 
DIOXOGEN is safe because it contains only one active ingredient, -OX YGEN—the ie 
cleansing agent in the air that we breathe. The oxygen in Didxogen can be separated, 


weighed and measured. Diox 

i mage DIOXOGEN is harmless because it consists of only oxygen and plain ff of hy 
eal water. It can be left around the home. Ai child can use it. not | 
| DIOXOGEN works in the open. It foams and bubbles when it it 

: comes in contact with decaying substances, disease germs and disease poisons. not: 


You can SEE and you can FEEL DIOXOGEN work 

Rinse the mouth with diluted Dioxogen, pumping it back and forth between the teeth; 
Tests gargle the throat with it; note how it foams and bubbles’when it comes in contact with old 

food products about the teeth or germ products and materials in which germs collect; 
this is the visible, tangible proof that Dioxogen is cleansing ; the oxygen causes the frothing and foam- 
ing, not only changing the nature of these products into harmless substances but detaching and remov- 
ing them from the places to which they adhere. Repeat this several times and observe how each time 
the foaming and bubbling becomes less and less until finally it ceases, showing that the mouth and 
throat have become cleaner and cleaner until they are virtually aseptic and in the healthiest possible 
condition for normal healthy healing if the tissues are injured, or to maintain health if unaffected. 


Pour a small quantity of Dioxogen on healthy unbroken skin on any 
Another Tes part of the body ; notice that it doés not foam. Then find some 
cut, sore or place where the skin is broken and inflamed, pour ona 
little Dioxogen and see it instantly foam and froth ; when it stops, pour on some more and as this i 
repeated observe how the foaming and frothing decreases until it is finally. quite imperceptible ; when 
this happens the wound or sore is in the most perfect attainable healthy condition for rapid normal healing. 
Dioxogen cleansing simply counteracts and removes the substances, whether they are germs or plait 
dirt, which are irritating, infecting and poisoning the flesh. It is the kind of cleanliness which is most 
effectual in preventing infection; the kind of cleanliness that experience has taught to be effective 
in the battle against disease; it prevents simple accidents in every-day life from becoming serious 
and it keeps clean things clean. 
Understand this principle clearly and you will know all that there is to the germ 
theory, antiseptic theory, and, what is vastly more important, you will know 
one of the most essential principles of health. 


We want to make it easy and convenient for everybody to get Dioxoget 
If your own druggist does not handle Dioxogen, write us, giving 
name and address: we will send you a full two-ounce 
free of all expense with absolutely no obligation ™ 
your part, and we will direct you to stores withil 
easy reach where real Dioxogen is 
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Dioxogen is the Purest Peroxide of Hydrogen 
It Does Not Contain Acetanilid 


Peroxide of hydrogen, pure enough to keep indefinitely, is so difficult and expensive to 
make, that the general practice has grown up of manufacturing it hastily and carelessly, 
and then putting acetanilid in it to keep it from spoiling. The claims are even made 
that ‘acetanilid, being an antiseptic, makes the peroxide better.” Let us examine the facts. 


Acetanilid is a derivative of Aniline (Phenylamine) 
When put into peroxide of hydrogen the acetanilid changes into acetic acid and aniline. The aniline is then converted 
into complex coal tar products of unknown, questionable and perhaps dangerous character. While the quantity of 
acetanilid used may be proportionately small, it is sufficient to change the odor, taste 
and frequently the color of the peroxide—indeed, no matter how pure peroxide of hydro- 
gen is before acetanilid is put into it, it is not pure after the acetanilid is there and the 
changes have occurred. 


Peroxide of Hydrogen of the right quality will keep without Acetanilid: 
Dioxogen keeps. It contains no acetanilid. Why, then, is acetanilid put in peroxide 
of hydrogen? The only logical conclusion is that it is put there because the peroxide is 
not pure enough. Hence, whenever you examine the label and find that the peroxide 
contains acetanilid, is it not a justifiable supposition that that peroxide of hydrogen is 
impure? Else why is acetanilid there? The right quality of peroxide of hydrogen does 
not need acetanilid. - Dioxogen proves this. 


Impure Peroxide of Hydrogen can be made very cheaply ; 
hence is extensively used for bleaching and oxidizing purposes in the arts and trades, such as bleaching 
paper, silk, wool, furs, etc. Among these ‘‘ Bleaching Peroxides’’ many different grades and qualities 
ae made, some containing ingredients of a highly objectionable and dangerous character, wholly unfit 
for personal use, yet, even so, these low grades of peroxide of hydrogen find their way—to put it mildly 
,—into the market and are actually sold for cleansing the mouth and delicate tissues. Think of it! 


The Oakland Chemical Company is the largest manufacturer 

ofall grades of Peroxide of Hydrogen in this country. Eight years ago it became convinced of the 
ibsolute necessity of identifying the different qualities and grades by some distinctive name, mark and 
package, in order to protect the public against unknowingly purchasing impure and bleaching grades 
of peroxide of hydrogen for personal use. For this purpose the company adopted the name 
“Dioxogen’’ and put it upon sealed, original packages—to sell at popular prices—containing its 
highest, purest quality of peroxide of hydrogen. The bulk sale of this quality was discontinued. 
Dioxogen is never sold in bulk. It can be had only in original bottles, in sealed packages, bearing 
the distinctive trade mark name Dioxogen, as shown on this and the opposite page. 

___ Dioxogen is the purest, highest, unchangeable quality of peroxide of hydrogen made. _ Itis solely 
lor personal use, for producing prophylactic, hygienic, personal cleanliness with active oxygen—oxygen 
untainted by any chemical of dangerous or even doubtful effect. Dioxogen does not contain acetanilid. 


The above plain statement of facts should convince 
any thinking person of the necessity of knowing the quality of the Peroxide of 
Hydrogen that he uses. It also should convince him of the personal 
advantage to himself of always asking for Dioxogen by name, and 
glancing at the package before it is wrapped to see that the trade 
mark name Dioxogen is printed thereon. 


Always send us your dealer’s name when you have any 
difficulty in getting Dioxogen. 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK 
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TALC 


Ill. 
A baby’s eyes, ere speech begin, 
Ere lips learn words or sighs, 
Bless all things bright enough to win 
A baby’s eyes. 


Love, while the sweet thing laughs and lies, 
And sleep flows out and in, 
Lies perfect in them Paradise. 


Their glance might cast out pain and sin. 
Their speech make dumb the wise, 


By mute glad godhead felt within 
A baby’s eyes. 


LINES FROM ONE OF His LATER POEMs, 
SAKEN GARDEN” 


“A For- 


Here there was laughing of old, there was weeping 
Haply of lovers none ever will know, 
Whose eyes went seaward 2 hundred sleeping 
Years ago. 
Heart handfast in heart as they stood, “ Look thither,” 
Did he whisper? ‘‘ Look forth from the flowers to 
the sea: 
For the foaim-flowers endure when the rose-blossoms 
wither 
And men that love lightly may die—but we?” 
And the same wind sang and the same waves 
whitened. 
And or ever the garden’s last petals were shed, 
In the lips that had whispered, the eyes that had 
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1909 Model 


{ lightened, 
CONCENTRATES | eR 
and REGULATES Or, they loved their life through, and then went 
— whither? 
Double Economy And were one to the end—but what end, who 
The position of the six knows? 


holes puts the distribution 


of the powder entirely 
under your control. 


No Scattering, No Waste 
Our non-leaking screw top 
lows you to regulate the f 


flow of powder by making | 
the holes smaller or larger. 
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Love deep as the sea as a rose must wither, 


As the rose-red seaweed that mocks the rose. 
Shall the dead take thought for the dead, to love 
them? 
What love was ever as deep as a grave? 
They are loveless now as the grass above them 


Or the wave. 
All are at one now, roses and lovers. 
Not known of the cliffs and the fields and the sea, 
Not a breath of the time that has been hovers 
In the air now soft with a summer to be. 


Not a breath shall there sweeten the seasons here- 
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We « couldn’ t hcenen the Powder, so 


We have AGAIN Improved the Box. We shal) sleep. 








THE HOUNDS OF SPRING 


\ A Cuorus From “ATALANTA IN CaLyDon” 


When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 
And the brown bright nightingale amorous 


Is half assuaged for Itylus, 
For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 


The tongueless vigil and all the pain. 


Watch 





Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers. 










5 ort wlid g Ww Wye, in Weyer, Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 
— = sed gold-filled With a noise of winds and many rivers, 





With a clamor of waters, and with might; 
Bind on thy sandals, © thou most fleet, 


Over the splendor and speed of thy feet; 
For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers 


Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 
Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees and cling? 
Oh, 


This new watch is manufac- 
tured by the same specialized factory 
system that made possible the  lngersoll ~ for $1, 
though in construction the new “1-T” is entuely dit- 


ferent and made in a different factory, which is 
devoted exclusively to this one —— making it in 


enormous quantities and at grea ly reduced cost. 
This explains how a thoroughly high-grade watch 
like the ““{-T”” can be sold for so little. 


Made only i in men’ s16size. Both movement and case 
guaranteed. Id by eee Sremnene jewelers everywhere or 


sent direct. ananase expre: 
Send our free booklet, It will tel you the 


many advantageous features of the * I-T." 


“INGERSOLL” WATCHES 


have never been so worthy of their great reputation as 
today. They include the “Yankee” (Dollar vatch), the 


Eclipse’’ at £1.50, the new thin mode unior’’ at 
Fully guaranteed. Sold by 60,000 dealers * postpaid by La 


ROBT. H, INGERSOLL & BRO., 17 Frankel Blig., New York 
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that man’s heart were as fire and could spring 
to her, 

Fire or the strength of the streams that spring! 
For the stars and the winds are unto her 
As raiment, as songs of the harp-player; 
For the risen stars and the fa)len ching to her, 


And the southwest wind and the west wind sing. 


For winter's rains and ruins are over, 
And all the season of snows and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 


The light that loses, the night that wins; 


And time remembered is grief forgotten, 





And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 


The full streams feed on flower of ruslige: 
Ripe grasses trammel a traveling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 


The chestnut husk at the chestnut root. 


And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 
Fleeter of foot than the fleet foot kid, 
Follows with dancing and fills with delight 

The Mznad and the Bassarid; 
And soft as the lips that laugh and hide. 
The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 
And screen from seeing and leave in sight 


The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 


The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows shading her eyes; 
The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her bright breas: shortening into sighs; 
The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 
But the buried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 


The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 





IN MEMORY OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Back to the flower-town, side by side, 
The bright months bring, 
New-born, the bridegroom and the bride, 


Freedom and Spring. 


The sweet land laughs from sea to sea, 


Fill'd ful) of sun; 
All things come back to her, being free; 
All things but one. 


In many a tender wheaten plot 
Flowers that were dead 


Live, and old suns revive; but not 
That holier head. 


By this white wandering waste of sea, 
Far north, I hear 
One face shall never turn to me 


As once this year: 
Shall never smile and turn and rest 
On mine as there. 


Nor one most sacred hand he prest 


Upon my hair. 





I came as one whose thoughts half linger, 


Half run before; 


The youngest to the oldest singer 
That England bore. 


I found him whom I shal) not find 


Till all grief end, 
In holiest age our mightiest mind, 
Father and friend. 


But thou, if anything endure. 
If hope there be, 

O spirit that man’s life left pure, 
Man's death set free, 


Not with disdain of days that were 
Look earthward now: 


Let dreams revive the reverend hair, 
The imperial brow: 


Come back in sleep, for in the life 


Where thou are not 
We find none like thee. Time and strife 
And the world’s lot 





Move thee no more, but love at least 


And reverent heart 
May move thee, royal and releast 


Soul as thou art, 








And thou, his Florence, to thy trust 
Receive and keep. 


Keep safe his dedicated dust, 
His sacred sleep. 





So shall thy lovers, come from afar, 
Mix with thy name 


As morning-star with evening-stat 
His faultless fame. 
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But Remember 


that of grape juices there are 
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has the richness and the flavor 
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Grapes; that is made by a pro- 
cess which transfers the juice 
from the clusters to the bottles un- 
changed in any way and that is so 
pure that physicians prescribe it. 


That brand is Welch’s, put up 


in the heart of the great Chautau- 
ua Grape Belt under ideal con- 


ditions and sold only under the 
Welch label. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send 

$3.00 for trial dozen eS express pre- 

paid east of Omaha. Booklet of forty de- 

licious ways = using Welch’s Grape Juice 
le 


free. Sample 3-0z. bottle by mail, 1oc. 


Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 
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For Every Class of 
Stationery 
required by the high- 


grade business house 
or individual 


GOUPON 
BOND 


has demonstrated its 
right to serve you by 
every test of quality and 
satisfaction. 


Letter-heads, price-lists, bro- 
chures, bill-heads, checks, 
announcements — for what- 
ever purpose it is used — 


COUPON BOND, the 
de-luxe business paper, 
demonstrates better printing, 
engraving, or lithographing 
effects than its users had be- 


fore thought possible. 
LET US SEND YOU SAMPLES 


Write us on your letter-head, for sample book of 
Coupon Bond, also free, ‘‘ Just Remember” pads 
for your daily memos. On request we shall send 
samples of Herculean, Bordeaux and Elite Covers, 
also of Berkshire Text which, with Coupon Bond, 
is one of the most perfect products of our mills. 


AMERICAN WRITING Paper Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Writing, Book 
and Cover and other Papers for Business 
Purposes. 29 Mills. 
HOLYOKE, 

MASS. 























PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE MAN WHO STOPT THE LAND FRAUDS 

‘HE was the man who first dispelled the pleasant 
illusion that the land laws of the United States were 
meant to be honored in the breach rather than in 
’ With these words one editorial- 
writer sums up the fame of Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 


the observance.’ 


former Secretary of the Interior, whose death was 
announced recently from Washington. The New 


York Tribune also emphasizes the ‘enduring repu- 
tation which Mr. Hitchcock made as a watchdog of 
the public domain.”’ To quote: 


His career as Secretary of the Interior was a con- 
tinuous and successful warfare with the most power- 
ful of criminal political influences. Every embarrass- 
ment that human ingenuity could devise was put 
in the way of his endeavor to release the Govern- 
ment lands from the wealthy despoilers. He brought 
about the indictments of 490 persons, of whom 8g 
were convicted before he Jeft office. More of them 
have been convicted since. 

One of the most popular methods of stealing pub- 
lic lands was to fence in a tract and use it for pasture 
without paying rent. Many of the trespassers had 
come to regard the privilege as a vested right. In 
some instances local judges refused to consider such 
cases. Among those who opposed the Secretary’s 
crusade were United States Senators, members of 
Congress, Land Office officials and Federal judges. 
Mr. Hitchcock put 75 special agents at work. In 
one year alone 324 cases of timber-stealing were 
reported and 338,530 acres of land restored tu the 


public. 
In a brief biographica) sketch we read further: 


It was as Minister, and later as Ambassador to 
Russia that Mr. Hitchcock won the recognition that 
made him a Cabinet officer. He had been appointed 
to this post by President McKinley by reason of 
the President’s personal knowledge of his special 
fitness to strengthen the relations between the 
United States and Russia and to find a market for 
surplus American manufactured articles. 

Mr. Hitchcock was a great-grandson of Colonel 
Ethan Allen, the Robin Hood of the Green Moun- 
tains, who captured Fort Ticonderoga, ‘‘ In the name 
of the great Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” 
He was born in Mobile, in 1835. After completing 
his education in New Haven he took up business, 
and in 1860 went to China, where he entered the 
mercantile house of Oliphant & Co. For twelve 
years he remained in China. Returning to this 
country, he settled in St. Louis, where he soon be- 
came prominent in business and acquired large 
wealth. He was president of several manufacturing 
concerns, among them the Crystal Plate Glass Com- 
pany, and controlled large railroad interests. 

In August, 1897, he was made Minister to Russia, 
| which post was elevated to ambassadorial rank dur- 
ing Mr. Hitchcock’s incumbency, thus giving him 
the honor of being the first American ambassador 
to the Russian court. He became Secretary of the 
Interior in December, 1898, to succeed Cornelius N. 
Bliss, and served in that capacity for eight years. 








A Happy 
Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
r This knowledge does not.come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sovrces, 


Sexology 


by William H, Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
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TRAMPING THROUGH RURAL FRANCE 


An American traveler who worked his way around 
the world on foot, eking out an existence by what- 
ever occupation came to hand, now gives the record 


of his journeys in Harper’s Weekly. In tramping 


through rural France he fell in with two companions 


who accompanied him for some distance on the road. 
It seems that there are stern laws in France against 
vagabondage, and the trio were frequently stopt in 
the villages to show their credentials. The writer 
tells the story thus: 


We were still some distance off from the gendar- 
merie of the first town beyond our meeting-place 
when an officer appeared in the doorway and, ad- 
vancing into the highway, awaited our arrival. 

“Ou allez vous autres?” he demanded, with 
officious bruskness. 

“A St.-Etienne.”” 


“Voila,” cried the miners as one man, each snatch- 
ing from his pocket a sma)) flat book showing plain 
signs of age and hard usage. The gendarme receive 
the proffered volumes with a grunt, stuffed one under 
his arm, and fell to examining the other. The com 
plete biography of its owner was enclosed between 
the greasy covers, The first leaf bore his baptismal 
record, followed by a page for each of the required 
three years of military service, all much decorate: 
with official stamps and seals. Then came affidavits 
of apprenticeship variously indorsed and viséd. and. 
last, a page for every firm which had employed the 
miner, giving dates, wages, testimonials, and reasons 
for dismissal or leaving. The miner bore the scru 
tiny with fortitude. With his official ‘‘book”’ at 
hand, the French laborer has little dread of an inter 
view with the minions of the law. After each term at 
his trade, he may, if he sees fit to travel a bit, give 
variations of the old ‘‘ looking-for-work”’ story, tho, 
as the date of his last employment grows more and 
more remote, the gendarmerie becomes an increasing 
obstacle. But without such documents no one may 
tramp the highways of France. One who travels 
on foot for any other reason than poverty, or who, 
being poor, will not make his way by begging, is a 
being too enigmatical to be understood by any race 
but the Anglo-Saxon. To the French gendarme his 
mode of travel is proof absolute that he is a ‘‘ miser- 
able sans-sous” to whom every law pertaining to 
vagrancy must be strictly applied. 

The officer ended the examination of the two books 
and handed them back with a gruff ‘‘ Bien.” “Now, 
then, les votres,’’ he growled. 

‘Here it is,’’ I answered, ignoring the plurality of 
the French term, and | drew from my pocket a gen- 
eral letter of introduction to our consular service 
signed by the Secretary of State. The gendarme, 
who had expected another book, opened the paper 
with a perplexed air, which increased to blank amaze- 
ment when, instead of familiar French words, his 
eye fell upon a half-dozen lines of uncomprehensible 
hieroglyphics. ‘ 

“Hein!” he gasped. ‘Quoi? Que diable! Qu’'est 
ce que c’est que ¢a?"’ ; 

“‘My passport,” I explained. 
ican.” 

‘“‘Ha! Americain!, Diable! And that is really a 
passport? Never before have I seen one!” 

It was not really a passport, by any means. [| had 
none. But monsieur le gendarme was in no position 
to dispute my word if I had told him it was a patent 
of nobility. 

“Very good,”’ he wenton. ‘But you must have 
another paper. Foreign vagabonds can not journey 
in France without a document to prove also that 
they have been working.” 

Here was a poser. It would have been easy to 
assert that I was merely a traveler and no work- 
man. But it would have been stil) easier to guess 
where such an assertion would Jand me. _ I rubbed 
my unshaven chin in perplexity, then, suddenly 
struck by an inspiration, dived into my bundle and 
dragged out my discharge from the cattle-boat. 

“Bah!” grumbled the officer. ‘‘ More foreign gib- 
berish. What is that ‘ vilaine langue’ the devi] him- 
self couldn’t read?” 

‘“English,”’ I replied. 

“Tiens! Que c’est drole que cette machine-la,”’ 
he mused, holding the paper out at arm’s length and 
scratching his head helplessly. However, with some 
assistance, he made out one date on the document 
and, handing it back with a sigh of resignation, ‘gave 
us leave to continue our way. 

‘“‘Apropos,”’ he cried before we had taken three 
steps. ‘‘ What country did you say you come from?” 

‘‘ America,”’ I answered. c 

“L’Amérique! And being an American you come 
to work in France? Oh, mon Dieu, what idiocy!” 
and, waving his arms above his head like the fans 
of a Dutch windmill in a stiff breeze, he fled for the 
shade of his office. 


“T am an Amer- 


When the trio reached Briare, gaunt hunger was 
depicted on every countenance. There was nothing 
to do, and no food in sight, so the writer offered to 
go down in his shallow money-bag and buy a meal 
for the three. He sketches a tramp eating-house as 
follows. 


There was in Briare, as in every town of France 











“Et vos papiers?” 
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THE MONEY-NOTION OF 
EMERSON was put this way: 


“The art of getting rich consists not 
in industry, much less in saving, but 
in a better order, in timeliness. in 
being at the right spot.”—From ‘Essay 
on Wealth.” 


A BETTER plan of personal finance than 
you have probably hitherto adopted ; 

A TIMELY, modern, safe method of putting 
out some of your earnings at an equitable, 
ample and guaranteed return; 

The very RIGHTEST SPOT for you to 
put your confidence and co-operation— 

All these things; AND MORE, are in The 
Fortune Colony, in which you should acquire 
a membership without delay. 


On the Colony plan $6.13 put 
aside monthly for ten years foots 
up to $735.60, and you then get 
back $1000, or about 40% more 
: than you put in. $12.26 saved 
monthly yields $2000, and $18.39 
saved monthly yields $3000—on 
the Colony plan. 


The Colony Book entitled “How to Build a 
Fortune in Ten Years’’ tells how it is done, 
and also explains the quality of the twelve 
millions of attested assets which make the 
Colony plan “as good as gold”—if not a 
little better. 


We would like to mail you this Book. If 
you will write and ask for it, saying you are 
a reader of The Literary Digest, it will come 
to you post-haste and post-paid. 

And in it you may find the gleam of a real 
opportunity—an opportunity that squares itself 
with the Emersonian thought at the top of 
this advertisement. 
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gage loans, whether invested a short or long term— 
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larger than a hamlet, an inn whose proprietor 
catered to the trade of the vagabond class. None 
but a native tramp could have found the institution 
without repeated inquiries, but the miners, needing 
no second invitation, and aided by some peculiar in- 
stinct, led the way down a side street and into a 
squalid cul-de-sac. The most acute foreign eye could 
not have descried in the alley a suggestion of a café, 
but, pushing back the dilapidated door of what 
looked from the outside like a deserted warehouse, 
we entered a low room, gloomy and unswept, and 
made our way through a very forest of huge wine- 
barrels to a table in the rear. Around it were gath- 
ered a dozen peasants and a less solemn pair who 
turned out to be ‘“‘of the profession.” 

The first greetings over, the keeper set before us 
the usual dinner of the French tramp—a loaf of 
bread of ‘‘deuxieme qualité’’ and a bottle of wine, 
demanded immediate payment, and having received 
it, resumed his seat on a barrel. His shop was, in 
reality, the wine-cellar of the café that had its gilded 
fagade on the main street. But the same liquor that 
would have cost us there a half-franc a liter sold 
here for four sous. One of the miners, having gained 
my consent to the extravagance, invested two sous 
in raw fat pork, which he and his companion ate with 
great relish. I was content to do without such deli- 
cacies, for after hours of trudging in a boiling sun 
the coarse bread and simple wine made a far more 
appetizing feast than the uninitiated would expect. 

In the course of the afternoon I produced my 
kodak and photographed the miners—a proceeding 
that caused them infantile delight. Both declared 
with great vehemence that it was the first time in 
their begrimed existence that they had ever been 
‘“‘tirés,”’ tho it was not entirely clear whether the 
term as they used it should be translated ‘‘ drawn” 
or ‘shot.’ We found a lodging in a farmer’s wheat- 
stack. With two such vagabonds, I was a bit chary 
of spending the night in so deserted a spot, for a 
kodak and the handful of coins from which I had 
paid our dinner was a plunder worth a roadsters’ 
conspiracy. But my fears were ungrounded. Morn- 
ing broke with my belongings unmolested, and we 
set off at sunrise after an hour’s work in picking the 
straw and chaff out of our hair and clothing. 

I left my companions behind soon after, for their 
mode of travel resulted in far less than the thirty 
miles a day I had cut out for myself, and passed on 
into the vineyard and forest country of the Depart- 
ment of Nievre. 


A picture of another vagabonds’ lodging-house 


is drawn thus: 


I entered, to find myself in a room well stocked 
with wooden tables, with here and there a trio of 
villagers over their wine and cards, blowing clouds 
of smoke at the unhewn beams of the ceiling. In 
answer to the customary signal—the tapping of pipes 
on the tables—an elderly woman appeared and in- 
quired in the cold, brusk voice of formality where- 
in she could serve me. 

““You have lodgings, n’est-ce pas?” 

A sudden startling silence greeted the first sugges- 
tion of a foreign accent. Cards paused in mid-air, 
pipes ceased to draw, tipplers craned their necks to 
listen, and madame surveyed me deliberately, even 
a bit disdainfully, from crown to toe. Evidently 
satisfied with her inspection, she subdued her scowl, 
admitted that she had been known to lodge travelers 
before, and hurried off to bring the register, while 
the smoking and the drinking and the card-playing 
were slowly and half-heartedly resumed. 

Madame scrutinized intently each stroke of the 
coarse pen as I filled in the various blanks, puzzled 
several moments over my “ passport,’’ and dropt all 
her bruskness with the stiff dignity that had hid- 
den her natural loquacity. 


“What! You are an American? Why, another 
American has lodged here. It was in 1882. He was 
making the tour of the world on a bicycle. He came 


from Boston"’—she pronounced it with a distressing 
nasal—*‘ but I could not understand his French. He 
did not pronounce the r. He said ‘foncé’ when he 
meant ‘frargais.’ Instead of ‘terre,’ he said ‘teah.’ 
I will give you his bed. He had not many hairs on 
his head. Do you eat ragout also in America? He 
wore such funny pince-nez. You'll find that fine 
wire. He had hurt his foot—’’ And thus she chat 
tered on, through my supper and up the stairs to my 




















sleeping-quarters. 
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The room once graced by the man from Boston 
was stone-floored, with whitewashed walls, and large 
enough to have housed a squad of infantry. Of the 
two beds it contained—carefully curtained off and 
scrupulously clean—I should have preferred the one 
nearer the window. Unfortunately, my compatriot 
of the pince-nez had chosen the other, and madame 
would not hear of my violating the precedent thus 
established. It would be a strange human, however, 
who could not sleep well after a long day’s tramp 
and a bottle of wine in the average bed of a rural 
French inn. For however he may live during the 
day, the French peasant insists on spending the night 
in cleanliness and comfort—at least when he pays 
good sous for the privilege. The price of this lodg- 
ing, and the usual one in towns of similar size, was 
fifteen cents. 


Blackberries, it seems, are not eaten in France, 
altho they grow in great abundance along the coun- 
try roadsides. To read further: 


There is really no reason why the French roadster 
should go hungry in autumn. That he does is due 
to a national prejudice unknown in America, and 
doubly strange among a people to whom the slight- 
est waste is an abhorrence. At the time of my 
journey food sufficient to provision an army of vaga- 
bonds was spread out within reach of any passing 
wayfarer. The highway was lined from Fontaine- 
bleau to Lyon with hedges of great thorny bushes 
bent double under their burdens of. blackberries. 

When first I espied them I could not but look with 
suspicion on a fruit left ungathered by the thrifty 
peasantry. But the next morning, coming upon a 
patch where the berries hung in great clusters, I 
satisfied myself as to their identity and fell to pic: « 
ing a hatful. Thus engaged, I was overtaken by a 
band of peasants on their way from the commural 
village to the fields. They halted to gaze at me in 
astonishment, then burst into uproarious laughter. 

“Mais, mon vieux,”’ cried a plowman. ‘Que 
diable vas-tu faire de ces choses-la?”’ 

‘“‘Eat them, of course,’’ I returned. 

“Eat them?” roared the peasants, in chorus. 
“But those things are not good to eat,’’ and the no- 
tion struck them as so droll that their guffaws still 
came back to me after they had turned a bend we!l 
up the road. Every Frenchman I approached on 
the subject held the same view. The two mirers 
traveled for hours with a gnawing hunger, or ix- 
vaded lonely vineyards at imminent risk of captvre 
by the country gendarmerie, to eat their fill of ha‘f- 
ripe grapes, sour and acrid. But when I, from my 
safe position outside the hedge, held up a bush heavy 
with berries, their response was always the same: 
““Ah, non, mon vieux. Not any for me.” Obvi- 
ously I could not regret that the inhabitants were 
ignorant of one of the resources of their country. 
For whenever hunger overtook me I had but to stop 
and pick my dinner, and besides the expenditure of 
a few sous for bread, wine, or sugar my rations from 
Fontainebleau to the Swiss frontier cost me nothing. 





WHEN ALLAH WILLS A FIRE 


THE most typical thing of Turkey in Constanti- 
nople, according to a recent writer, is the fire bri- 
gade. The old system of watch-towers and run- 
ners, it seems, has not changed with the coming of 
the Young Turk, and the loot and blackmail of the 
volunteer companies are everywhere evident during 
a conflagration. The writer goes on to describe the 
more pretentious company of soldier firemen, and 
tells of their queer fire-fighting methods. 
from the New York Sun: 


We quote 


The soldier firemen make a spectacle at night 
which no one who visits Constantinople would care 
to miss. The bugle blast which clears the street for 
them is not to be mistaken, and you turn to see a 
flare of oil torches shedding a dim light on a more 
extraordinary aggregation than any that has passed. 

While the volunteers hurried along in small par- 
ties by the light of a paper lantern the soldier com- 
pany numbers from two to three hundred men. 
Thick woolen uniforms of a reddish brown for sum- 
mer as well as winter, are not sufficient impediment 
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“Sticks Everything, but is not Sticky” 


CFEMENTIU 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Not a Fish Glue 


Glue mends some things, solder others, and paste still others, but CHMENTIUM 
mends practically everything—china, glass, wood, earthenware, stone, metals, etc. It 
is a glue, gum, cement, solder, and liquid porcelain all in one. And it mends to stay 


mended—the only adhesive that 


Withstands Fire, Boiling Water, 
Frost and Chemicals 


CHMENTIUM makes 
as well as mends. A miss- 
ing part no longer renders 
a broken article useless. A 
CHMENTIUM duplicate 
of the lost piece makes the 
article as good as new. 








When once set there is no 
known means of softening it. 

CHEMENTIU M is odor- 
less, tasteless and non-poison- 
ous. Easy and clean to use. 
Does not leave a dirty brown 
mark at the join, and will not 
change 
with age. 






















A Few Uses of CAEMENTIUM 


China and Glass Repairing. Costly Refrigerator Linings easily repaired 
china, cut glass and all the less expensive dishes can and made absolutely waterproof. 
only be satisfactorily mended by using CASMEN- Leaks in Gas Pipes or Lamps can be 
TIUM. Missing knobs, handles, etc., easily replaced. stopped instantly with CA MENTIUM. 
The repaired article will ring as true as ever it did. Toilet Articles with loosened handles, 
et essels and Hitchen Utensils. brushes with loosened bristles, etc., need no 
CHMENTIUM stops leaks quickly and ferma- longer be discarded. Just usea little CHAMEN 
nently, not being affected by fire or TIOM. 
water. Broken iron kettles, griddles, Tiling, Marble, etc. Cracked bathroom 
etc., can be made as good as new. tiling, marble washbowls, fireplace tiling and 
Furniture mended with C/#- stone work can be perfectly repaired with C/E- 
MENTIUM will never break or pull MENTIUM. Tiling set in CEMENTIUM 
out at the mended spot. Ifa piece _ will never loosen. 
of the wood is missing, fill the hole Motorists should always have a can of 
with CAEMENTIUM and paint or CAZMENTIUM on hand for stopping leaking 
stain to match finish. joints, filling holes in damaged tank or radiator, 
and so on. 


Every user of CEMENTIUM will readily 


think of scores of other uses for this wonderful 


adhesive. A trial will convince the most scep- gf i 
tical. Full directions accompany every can. 71 1 
Price 25 cents, at hardware stores, druggists, ¢ t 
stationers, etc. If your dealer doesn’t carry ¢ 4 
CAMENTIUM (fill out and mail the coupon 1 
below. Do it now! 4°, 7CMENTIUM 5 


oe? SALES CO. 
4° 4 120-L Boylston St. 


Caementium Ss, 7 é Boston, Mass. 4 
Sales C SY ke CEMENT CMs | 





be sent to 


I 
120-L Sa ' 
0 Name... .cccccccccscccccceccsess 
a 3 Boylston St. » I 
Sy, > Boston s, Mbindad 6 didechcadekessacpaeseauaenen I 
Mass. v4 } 
7 Dealer’s Name........cccccccccccccccsccccsese 4 
: I 
Dealer's Address... ci dcccscvcccccccccccccesccvecesee I 


Wholesale Distributors: Noses Bross4 Cutter: St. Paul, Minn. ¢ : 


McKesson & Robbins, New York, N. Y. SO aii i i ia les Ul ds 
Our readers are usked to mention Tr:= LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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You Can 
Strike More 
Blows in a Day 
With a Tack Hammer 
Than With a Sledge 


and on exactly the same principie 


the operator can write more words 
in a day with a Monarch than with 
an ordinary heavy-working machine. 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


the greatest advance in typewriter 
construction since visible writing, 
means increased efficiency and greater 
output per machine, reducing the 
cost of typewriting to the employer. 


Let us demonstrate this and the many 
other Monarch advantages. Write for 
illustrated descriptive literature. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 


Executive Offices : 
Monarch Typewriter Bldg., 300 Broadway, 
New York 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal 
Branches and dealers throughout the world 
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*. lights same as any lamp 
The Saxonia and produces gas off the 
top of the wick, a finé white light. Burns 1-3 oil 
of ordinary lamp: gives 3 times light. 1-5 cost of| 
gas, 1-10 cost of electricity. Pays for itself. Im- 
ported chimney and mantle of extra strength with 
burner complete for $3, express paid. Money re- 
funded if not as represented. Booklet free. 
AGENTS WANTED 
ax 


U. 8, A. LIGUTING CO. 
262 MALN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 













to speed; every man must wear the regulation high 
army boots, while on his head is a domed helmet of 
steel enameled in brilliant shiny red. From these 
helmets, giving the company the appearance of 
mailed crusaders, a leather hood hangs down to the 
shoulders, covering all the head except where the 
face looks out. 

With the short hatchets and loops of rope that 
these men carry at their belts it is a wonder that 
they and the torch-bearers can follow the pump and 
ladder wagons, going even at a slow trot, yet they 
manage to get to the fire in time to drive off the 
snarling rival packs of volunteers fighting among 
themselves over the plunder. 

The customary procedure of a volunteer company 
on getting to a fire is to seek the owner of a house 
near that which is burning and bargain with him for 
saving it. The negotiations are conducted rapidly 
at the top of the voice, with tremendous gesticula- 
tion. While this is going on the crew of the black- 
mailing chief prepare the pump, not that there is 
any danger of the soldiers arriving upon the scene, 
but because other volunteers are pouring in, com- 
petition is rife, and prices are tumbling. 

All available buckets and tubs have already been 
brought into service and water is being fetched from 


| the nearest fountain before whose gentle drip the 
| members of various crews are fighting. At last the 


water comes. It is poured into the pump. 

The muscular arms swing the levers. The nozle 
sputters, then squirts for three minutes, then sput- 
ters again and stops till another bucket is brought. 
Sometimes you see a man—not a volunteer—with 
the supreme intelligence to throw the bucket of 
water direct upon the blaze. 

At last, when the fire has burned itself out, the 
soldiers reach the scene, drive the pack from the 
wreckage and stop the yelling, the fighting, and the 
destruction of property. 

A sight of these creatures at a fire, waging a hope- 
less fight against an element in which they recognize 
the hand of Allah, opens to you an understanding 
of the meaning of the cry of fire in Constantinople. 
The idea pervading the mob is that nothing can 
really be done, because this is God's will; that 
it would indeed be wicked to oppose-the flames 
too strenuously. Fires easily extinguished are put 
out because God permits it; but no serious effort is 
ever made, and you may see Moslems throughout 
the crowd standing idly by, lifting not a finger to 
save their homes. It is because there is no ade- 
quate fire department in Constantinople that Euro- 
peans and native Christians of means are careful to. 
build all large houses of material as nearly fire-proof 
as possible. 

The day after the fire, nevertheless, the volunteers 
are careful to go around to the houses of all Chris- 
tians in the neighborhood to levy blackmail, declar- 
ing that to them was due the stopping of the con- 
flagration’s ravage. A wealthy house-owner may 
be called upon by the chiefs of ten or a dozen of 
these brigades, and as the volunteers number al- 
ways the most desperate of the local brigands it may 
be dangerous not to reward them to some extent, 
say a tenth of what they first demand. 

It was these firemen who formed a nucleus of the 
bands that conducted the Armenian massacres of 
some years ago, and they are to be counted to-day 
among the reactionaries who would revive the old 
régime of Abdul Hamid, under whom they thrived. 
Of course they are all Mohammedans. 

At a recent fire which I attended with a compan- 
ion, where two mosques had been destroyed and 
things were going very badly for the Moslem com- 
munity generally, a Jewish youth wearing a fez 
came up to us and, speaking French, called our at- 
tention to the fact that we alone wore hats in all 
the crowd, and suggested that we would be wise to 
leave the scene. It has been the cry of the reac- 
tionaries here that the numerous fires that have 
stricken Constantinople in the last six months have 
been sent by Allah because the country defied the 
Caliph and wrung from him the Constitution. 





HOW GERONIMO WAS CAUGHT 
So many different accounts have been given of 


an authentic version of it from the pen of Gen. O. 
O. Howard, in a letter to the New York Tribune. 





He writes: 
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the capture of Geronimo that it is a pleasure to find | 


When General Miles was given command of t}: 
campaign to capture Geronimo, Lawton, who w: 
then a captain in the Fourth Cavalry, went to hi 
and asked to be allowed to undertake the work, si 
mitting to General Miles plans he had carefu! 
thought out and weighed. General Miles approv: 
the plans and gave Captain Lawton command of t! 
expedition, promising to keep him supplied wit 
such things as the command would need. Capta 
Lawton started on or about May 5, 1886, from For 
Huachuca, Ariz. Leonard Wood, who had receive 
an appointment as doctor, arrived in time to accon 
pany the expedition. Captain Lawton and Dr: 
Wood were the only men who endured the whol 
five months of hard work. The difficulties ani 
hardships encountered in a strange country—s 
rough that shoes were worn out in a day or two; the 
feet blistered and cut from the rocks and sore an 
swollen from the cacti that covered the ground. 
water so scarce that the suffering was great and no 
shade or blade of grass visible; then the rainy sea 
son, when not only the trail was washed, but th: 
dry little river-beds were turned into raging tor 
rents impossible to cross without great danger and 
loss of time—it would fill pages to tell. 

Lieutenant Gatewood, Sixth Cavalry, was sent 
with two friendly Apaches to communicate with the 
renegade. At his own request, voluntarily putting 
himself under Captain Lawton’s orders, he joined 
his command. After a tireless, steady pursuit, 
never allowing the Indians time to provide clothing 
or food for themselves, capturing everything but 
their persons, they finally came up with them in 
the Torres Mountains, where Gatewood’s Indians 
went to talk with them, after which Lieutenant 
Gatewood went. Geronimo then agreed to talk 
with Captain Lawton, who lost no time in meeting 
him. Geronimo, after a short conference, promised 
to accompany Captain Lawton to a certain point, 
where he would surrender to General Miles. They 
did this, with difficulty and annoyance, as Geronimo 
was very suspicious and as watchful as a hawk. 
They finally arrived at Skeleton Cajion, Ariz., and 
the surrender was made unconditionally, and the 
territory freed from the marauding and unspeak- 
able atrocities of the Indians. Meantime the sup- 
plies did not reach the command, and officers were 
as scarce as shoes. When a company of infantry 
was left without any officer Dr. Wood volunteered 
to take command, which he did in a very efficient 
manner. This was his first experience as a com- 
mander. 

When Geronimo was captured by Captain Lawton 
he fell down upon his knees before the captain, and 
clasping him around the waist said he wanted to see 
the only white chieftain that was able to capture 
him, and as he was marched through the villages 
the women brought their children to see the great 
soldier who had been able to rid them of the cruel 
Indian. Lawton wore out three companies of sol- 
diers in making the capture, and as each company 
of soldiers became exhausted he ordered it back to 
the barracks and got another one. 

Henry Clews has been ablé to obtain the above 
facts owing to family relationship with the late 
General Lawton. The foregoing is true in every 
particular, and I am glad to concur fully in these 
statements. I was commanding the military divi- 
sion at the time of this expedition. 

AN ESKIMO WHO WOULDN’T STAY 
CIVILIZED 


An Eskimo lad who was brought to New York 
in 1896 by Commander Peary has grown tired of his 
adopted land, has denounced civilization, and is 
now working his way back up through Canada to 
the land of his fathers. The boy’s name is Meme, 
and he comes from the region of the Humboldt 
glacier on the northwest coast of Greenland, his 
people being the most northerly race, living within 
two hundred and eighty miles of the Pole. Meme 
is the last survivor of a small party of Eskimos 
which accompanied Peary back to New York. All 
the others died of tuberculosis. His father’s body 
wag embalmed and put on exhibition with other 
relics of the expedition, and the skeleton is now on 
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There s nothing experimental about the Thermos Bottle 


Not until we were absolutely sure of its practicability, utility and 
thorough working efficiency under all conditions of service, did we place 
it upon the market. 


We tell you that the Thermos bottle will keep hot liquids hot, without 
fire or heat, for 24 hours; and cold liquids cold, without ice, for three days. 


We know it will do it—and so will you—if you try it out 
—if you subject it to any test within reason. 






































For the physician, the Thermos Bottle is indispensable in his practice—for an ever- 
ready assistant to the professional nurse—for the mother in the nursery—for the 
patient in the sick room—for the hospital. 


And its thousand other uses—for traveling—hunting—yachting—automobile trips— 
picnics—outings of any kind—you cannot be without a Thermos, without depriving 
yourself of anecessity, acomfortasimportantas the stove and refrigerator in your home. 


THERMDs 


THE BOTTLE. 


Use It in Your Home Every Day 


And make light your household duties during the sum- 
mer months. No need of keeping a fire going from 
morning till night—no need of heating and re-heating 
coffee—tea—cocoa—milk—broth—water. Heat the li- 
quid once—as hot as you like it—Pour it into the Ther-. 
mos—And it stays hot, without fire or heat, for 24 hours. 


Get a Thermos Bottle and get it today. It’s 
the best comfort-investment you’ve ever made. 


In the new model Thermos, the glass vacuum bottle is easily removed, 
should it by any accident get broken. These ‘‘fillers’’ may be 
obtained from any dealer—thus obviating the necessity of returning 
the complete bottle to the factory for replacement. 


Pints from $3.00 up. Quarts from $5.00 up. 
Ask your dealer today to show you the Thermos. Look for 


the name—‘‘THERMOS’’—on the bottle. Be sure it’s there, 
because without it the bottle is merely a crude imitation. 


TO DEALERS 


Every intelligent man and woman has heard about the Ther- 
mos Bottle—and knows what it will do—knows that it is the 
original and genuine “hot-for-24-hours, and cold-for-3-days- 
Bottle.” Don’t injure your reputation. Don’t insult the intel- 
ligence of your customers by offering them a worthless sub- 
stitute as being “just as good” as the Thermos. It isn’t and 
can’t be—because the Thermos is the only bottle constructed 
on the proper vacuum principles. If you haven’t a stock of 
Thermos Bottles on hand—you should get some. There’s 
sure to be an unprecedented demand for the Thermos this 
summer. Write for prices today. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


1161-1175 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Kiss Tire Troubles Good-By 


Here’s an equipment that would be worth 
many times its cost if only because of the mental 
relief which comes with it. For it removes 
entirely ‘that constant dread—that fear that 
‘*something will happen in a minute” which is 
ever present with the man who owns the car. 
Particularly if there’s company aboard. When 

our car is equipped the Goodyear way you can 
eave on any trip with confidence and will re- 
turn rejoicing. You can know beforehand that 
a puncture is unlikely. 

And you will not dread this ill-luck because 
you will know that a puncture means a stop of 
only a few short minutes—a pleasant break in 
the trip. Then you are again on your way— 
with unruffled temper or nerves, your clothing 
unsoiled, not even a perspiration started. 

It costs so little to equip a car the Goodyear 
way that every motorist should consider it. 








AKRON, ONIO. 


The Goodyear way of equipment—which makes trouble 
an incident—embodies three factors: 

The first is the Goodyear Quick Detachable Tire, which 
is so made that it’s extremely difficult to puncture, and is 
oo persecs in constructlon that single tires have made 
16,000 to 15,000 miles so frequently as to make this mileage 
an “every day occurrence.” 

Thesecond isthe Goodyear Quick Detachable Rim, which, 
without special tools of any kind. can be unlocked and tire 
removed or replaced in less than a minute. Yet which, 
after the common valve nut has been tightened, holds the 
tire so firmly in place that no strain which would not wreck 
the wheel can force it off the rim, even though deflated. 

The third—and last—is the Goodyear Air Bottle, filled 
with pure compressed air,which will fully inflate from 4 to 
35 tires, according to size, bysimply turningavalve. It will 
partially inflatemanymore. Nogasor chemicals to injure 
the tire or corrode valves—just AIR. The first cost of these 
bottles includes our charge for refilling for TWO YEARS. 
These bottles are small and convenient—will easily go in 
any carrying space. 





To sum up briefly—the Goodyear way insures extreme 
mileage at a minimum of trouble—and provides means 
whereby repairs can be made on the spot, the tire inflated 
and the trip resumed in a few minutes’ time, And all this 
without involving anything which could be called work— 
without soiling the clothes or starting a perspiration. 

You’ll better appreciate what the Goodyear way means 
to you when you’ve seen by a demonstration how it simpli- 
fies tire tronble. Call at our nearest branch at your con- 
venience and let us show you what this modern equipment 
means to you in money saved and the pleasure of motoring 
increased. 


ie 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Liberty Street, Akron, Ohio 

Branches and Agencies: Boston, Mass,, 261 Dartmouth St.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 317 EF. Stn St; Los Angeles, Cal.; 949-51 S. Main St; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Broad and Fairmount Ave.; New York City, 64th St. 
and-Broadway; San Francisco, Cal, 506 Golden Gute Ave.; Chicngo, 
Tilss, 80-82 Michigan Ave,; Cleveland,Ohio, 2005 Euclid Ave.; Milwau- 
kee, Wis., 188-192 8th St.;St. Louis, Mo., 39357 Olive St.; Buffalo, 
N. Y¥., 719 Main St.; Detroit. Mich., 251 Jefferson Ave.; Pittsburgh. Pa., 
5988 Centre Ave.; Omaha, Nebr., 2010 Farnam St.; Washington, D.C. 
1026 Connecticut Ave.; Atlinta, Ga., 90 N. Pryor St.; Louisville, Ky., 
104951 Third St.; New Orleans, La,, 706-16 Baronne St.; Memphis, 
Tenn., 181-5 Madison St.; Dallas, Tex., ILL N. Akard St.; Denver, Colo., 
28 W. Colfax Ave.; Baltimore, Md., 991 Park Ave.: Kansas City, Mo., 
16th and McGee Sts.; St. Joseph, Mo., 316-24 N. 2d St.; Providence, 
R. 1, 366 Fountain St, 


ac Gis Cray 
3,00 


~.,, On Various Subjects 
Our Christian Heritage 

Express Charges 
Paid 


The Ambassador of Christ 
The Faith of our Fathers 

This is an opportunity extraordinary 
to secure the four famous books, by 


His Eminence for Three Dollars and 
Fifty Cents. This Library is uni- 
formly beund in cloth and makes a 
noticeably handsome collection, It 
is the only authorized Cardinal Gib- 
bons Library on the market and will 
be expressed C.0.D. anywhere in the 
United States or Canada for $3.50. 
This includes the carrying charges to 
your door, It will make an ideal 
graduation or birthday gift. 
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view in the Museum of Natural History in New York. 
Meme was adopted by the superintendent of the 
museum and it was while attending Manhattan 
College that he decided to go back to the ‘“‘land of 
The New York World quotes 
his letter of farewell to his friend Mr. Beecroft. He 


the midnight sun.” 


says: 


When this reaches you I will be well on my way, 
as it will not be mailed for three days. No matter 
what happens, I won’: forget you or what you have 
done for me, my good old friend. You made a 
brother of me when all the others that were responsi- 
ble for my being stolen from my own country failed. 

There was no reason why you should have been 
so kind to me when you just happened to meet me, 
but you have a big heart and understand what the 
others can’t. I don’t see any chance in New York, 
and I don’t want to be a burden to you any longer. 
You would go on helping me always and I feel ter- 
rible about it, so I am going away to give you a 
chance. They won’t give me my father’s body out 
of the museum and they never keep their promise, 
so I am disgusted and will leave it allif Ican. You 
and Mr. Wallace have been true friends and I would 
die for you, but I won’t stay and bother you. 

Never mind where I am; I am just working north. 
I am homesick and disgusted and when Commander 
Peary, who brought me to New York, told me he 
had no room for me on his ship I lost hope; and 
then when Professor Bumpus, of the museum, re- 
fused to give me my father’s body so that I could 
bury it, or give me even his sled and gun, I gave up 
believiag that your Christian belief which you taught 
me was meant for a poor Eskimo. After all, my 
own people are more human, and kind and I am go- 
ing home; your civilization has done nothing but 
harm for me and my people. Good-by. 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH CHINESE PIRATES 


Capt. GEorGE NaunTon recalls in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle the days of sailing-vessels in the Far 
Eastern seas, when swift schooners were engaged in 
the opium trade and were beset by Chinese pirates. 
His schooner, the Game Cock, carried two guns and 
a large crew, with rifles and cutlasses, to cope with 


these marauders. After telling how their fleet little 
ship showed her heels to one pirate proa, he says of 


another voyage: 


On this occasion we had an extra valuable cargo 
and specie on board, and were sailing quietly along 
the coast when the wind fell light, and as the weather 
was beautifully clear the captain determined to 
make a short cut through some of the islands which 
were very numerous in this archipelago. This was 
about 6 a.M., when all at once we saw an immense 
amount of smoke over the crest of one of the lesser 
islands, and concluded it must be either a village 
or a ship on fire. We kept off, and on rounding the 
point came direct'y in view of what had been a 
handsome bark; her masts and rigging were all gone, 
and there was little but the outside planking left, 
On passing her stern we could read the last four 
letters of her name, which appeared to have been 
“‘rida”’ and “‘port.’’ The rest was all burned away. 
We had barely got around the point and saw this 
when all at once a big piratical proa came out from 
another point and was making directly for us. He 
came so suddenly that we were caught, and before 
he reached us we could see there had been a bloody 
fight, for his sides and parts of his dirty decks gave 
every evidence of such, We were all alarmed, and 
got up our rifles in good order and called all hands 
aft for instructions, which had to be short and quick. 

“Let every man of us pick out his man and take 
good aim. It is the only chance for our lives.”’ 
The cook was ordered to keep a boiler full of scald- 
ing water to throw on them. On they came, and 
grappled our fore rigging, and hung on while they 
threw several of their stinkpots on board. These 
are most terrible things to deal with. They are pots 
made of clay, and filled with some chemical which 
suffocates any one coming near it, and the thick, 
yellowish-brown, noxious vapor is so thick you can 
not penetrate it. 





water on a brute who was throwing these pots, but 
the fellow in desperation clambered on board with 
his two-edged sword in his teeth, and, while the cook 
had just filled his bucket for another dose of scalding 
water, the brute clove him to the deck with one 
blow of his two-edged sword. Philippe, the gunner, 
however, had seen this, and at the same moment 
sent a bullet from his rifle crashing into his body. 
Meanwhile, we were trying to keep them from com- 
ing over the rail, and picking them off as well as we 
could. It is not a pleasant feeling to know that you 
are on the point of being butchered. The excite- 
ment gave us courage, but the stinkpots prevented 
us from getting forward. But there was a poor fel- 
low in bed in the forecastle and almost in the last 
stage of consumption, who came up the booby 
hatch and called out pitifully, ‘Give me a rifle! Oh, 
give me a rifle!" We could scarcely hear him for 
the awful din, but little Tom, our cabin boy, said he 
would get a rifle to Frenchy. We let him go, and 
he succeeded. The wind was freshening a little and 
blowing the fumes so that we could see forward, 
and we saw that the villains had cut or let our fore 
sheet go, and were still trying to board us forward, 
where there was no interruption. Frenchy came 
up on deck, and, with the desperation of a dying 
man, he shot down two or three of the pirates, but 
one other jumped on board and cut his head nearly 
from his shoulders. Of course, we all made him a 
mark, and he fell like a log. For some inexplicable 
reason, or possibly because we were getting near 
some village or the rendezvous of the coast guard, 
the pirate cast off his grapnels at the fore-rigging 
and went on his way. We now had time to breathe 
freely, but the captain could not refrain from firing 
three rounds of grapeshot from our little main-deck 
guns, which we had reason to believe did some exe- 
cution. 


A PENSIONED PUGILIST 


Tue old-age pension scheme in England is bring- 
ing out some forgotten characters, once rich and 
famous, but now glad of a little help from the pub- 
lic treasury. One of these is Jem Mace, once worth 
$350,000, who won $50,000 in one fight in America 
(as he tells it, at any rate), who now, at the age of 
seventy-eight, asks for aid. We read in the London 


Chronicle: 


Into the Goswell Road post-office yesterday 
walked a stalwart, broad-shouldered old man, with 
white hair and mustache. He came to sign an ap- 
plication-form for an old-age pension, and gave his 
name as Jem Mace, born at Beeston, Norwich, April 
8, 1831. 

The old man with the well-brushed silk hat was 
indeed none other than the famous old pugilist, and 
former undefeated champion of the world, who now, 
within a few weeks of his seventy-eighth birthday, 
finds himself fallen on hard times. 

Despite his advanced years, Mace is as hard as 
nails, and as jolly as a sand-boy, and he was de- 
lighted to chat with a Daily Chronicle representative 
who sought him out in his Islington haunts. He 
was at his prime in the sixties, and boasts five hun- 
dred fights with only two defeats. 

“Careful living and keeping off the drink is the 
secret,” he said. ‘‘In the old days men trained 
harder, and went through ordeals that would kill 
present-day boxers. There’s all the difference in the 
world between the old fights with bare knuckles 
and glove-contests to-day, which are mere pleasure 
outings.”’ 

Mace is still active and keen. Within the last 
fortnight he has been giving exhibitions of boxing 
at Hull and Coventry, and he hopes to have the 
gloves on with pupils and others many times more, 

Some big prizes have fallen in his time to the lot 
of the old man who to-day is applying for an old-age 
pension. In one fight in America he won £10,000, 
and he has known what it is to have £70,000 in the 
bank. A fine old link with days when sport was 
cleaner and more strenuous, tho perhaps more 
brutal, he is now a genial old man who suggests 
rather the pulpit than the prize ring—till you feel 


the steel muscles of his arm, or persuade him to 


The cook poured a bucket of hot [ “fight his battles over again.”’ 
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“CLEARS THE SKIN 


LIKE A MONTH IN THE MOUNTAINS” 


NOTE: —The above happy quotation was sent to us by an enthusiastic Pom- 
peian user, Mr. D. R. F., of Philadelphia. ; 


FOR HER FOR HIM 


There’s nothing equal to Razor rash and oe 
. . : soreness are overcome by Pom- 
Pompeian for keeping the peian Massage Cream. The rea- 
face youthful and fresh son is this—the massaging 
looking. Pompeian Mas- strengthens tender skins, and 
E 3 moreover removes soap particles 
sage Cream removes and pre imbedded in the pores. These soap 
vents wrinkles; reduces double particles often cause severe irritation. 
chins; fills out Dead, lifeless skins 
3 are changed to the 
hoilow cheeks and clean, clear, manly appear- 
rounds off angles. Occasional use ance of the athiete’s skin. After a day’s 
. ce 8 . ’ } y 
increases circulation and makes dusty work or sport you'll be surprised at 
j é the relief afforded by a Pompeian mas- 
the new red blood bring TOSS to sage. It invigorates and exhilarates in 
your cheeks. By removing pore- a most pleasing way. A clear, clean look 
te: Denslan ceerteane: ania: is indeed a good introduction into society 
Pp : or business circles. At all druggists and 
ness, muddy skins, black-heads—all good barber shops. 
generally caused by 
soap particles, dust, soot DRUGGISTS! 
and other foreign matter 
in the pores. For a 
clear, fresh, soft, un- 
wrinkled skin use Pompeian 
Massage Cream. You'll be 
astonished at your increased 
beauty after a few weeks’ 
use of Pompeian. 









































































SIGN OFFER! 


Just write word “Sign” on ‘postal. 
For a few moments of your time 
you will receive a handsome 8x11 
inch crystalloid Pompeian counter 
and window sign. Lithographed in 


12 colors. 
NEW DISCOUNTS 


In order to give the pro- 
gressive dealer more in- 
ducements for featur- 
ing Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream a new 
scale of discounts was 
recently adopted. 
This scale (see below) 
will be allowed by 
your jobber, 
There are few $4 pro- 
prietaries that now 
combine such quick- 
selling qualities and 
favorable discounts. 
Write your jobber 
today. 


5% on $6 quantity; 
10% on $12 quantity \ 


Rare Letters 
Endorsing Pompeian 
(Sent te ‘‘ Good Housekeeping 
ine.”” We are not at 
to give names.) 
‘“‘Pompeian Massage 
Cream has marvel- 
ous cleaning quali- 
ties. I have seena 
woman go to her 
room looking hag- 
gard, weary and 
worn, and issue 
therefrom a short 
time after looking 
as if she had discov- 
ered the bloom of 
youth, the skin was 
so rosy, and the tired 
lines so much _ less 
observable.” Mrs. 
——, Detroit, Mich. 


“ Because I like to be 
clean ‘cell deep’ 1 like 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream. The first time 
I used it I was as 
startled as at my first 
Turkish bath.” 


FOR SAMPLE JAR—USE COUPON BELOW 


You have been hearing about Pom- | nary ‘‘cold’’ cream and a scientifi- 
peian for years. You know itis un- | cally made Massage Cream like 
equalled for impartingaclear, clean, | Pompeian. No grease to grow hair; 
fresh, unwrinkled skin. You know | no sickness in Pompeian. For sale 
it is the most popular face cream | by all dealers, in 50c. and $1 sizes. 
made. 10,000 jars being sold daily | A 16-page booklet on the care of the 
to men and women. You have | face sent with each quarter-ounce 
meant to try Pompeian. This is | sample jar. Please use the coupon 
your chance to discover what avast | below and enclose 6 cents in silver 
difference there is between an ordi- | or stamps (U. S. only). Address 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 15 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 











POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 


15 Prospect Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 6c., to 














aise. y Evetett, Mass. cover cost of postage and packing. 
Please send me one copy of your famous 
illustrated massage book and a sp 
Atall Dealers sample jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 
THE POMPEL AN alka ds viva dahon suse ned Ryale ma eo scatadangtod 
MFG. COMPANY 
15 Prospect Street , 


Cleveland, Ohio 


POUTRUTERUTREREETERTE OTTO CEO EOOOOO ED ELSI LL SAAT 
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y= 'Y hat sexactly 
Za what you can do 
with the Manning- 
Bowman Alcohol Gas 
Stove. Hasno end of cooking uses. 


Ready any time of day or night. 
Can be carried anywhere. The 


arining- 
owi%mManh 
Aleohol Gas Stove 


is not merely for cooking small 
dishes; you can cook a dimuer on 
it. Makes its own gas from 
denatured alcohol. Quick, clean, 
simple, handy. 

Costs a little over one cent an hour to 
operate. Made with single or double 
burners, Real Manning-Bowman Qual- 
ity through and througli—the very best. g 
Many utensils to 
T 


We 
\v) 


Id 


match, 4) ) 
from Cutlet Dish to Coffee P ee 


Percola- \ 
tor, sin- 

Bly or 
complete with 
the stove. 
Dealers every- 
where. Write 
for descriptive 
booklet ‘DD.3' 


Manninc-Boviman & Ca., 
}  Wenoen, Cow. 


\ 
Makers of ‘*Eclipse’’ Bread Mixers 
and “Meteor” Coffee Percolater. 








The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 


Simplest, most reliable, 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 


& Wagna)ls Company, 44-60 East 234 Street, New York. 





wou 

Send You 

Free and Post- 
paid a Box of 
Assorted Educator 
Crackers 


_ to give you a fair oppor- 

tunity of proving their su- 
periority over all other 
crackers. 


EDUCATOR 
GRACKERS 


consist of the entire food value 
of the grain, are stone-milled, 
baked in specially constructed 
ovens, and packed in tins. Thus 
they are kept absolutely fresh 
and pure. They cultivate the 
taste toa full appreciation of 
the delicious entire grain flavor 
so different trom the tasteless 
ordinary crackers. 
The sample box ot assorted 
Educator Crackers wil! 
sent the same day we hear 
from you. Please enclose 
your egrocer’sname. If 
he won’t supply you, 
we will. 


Johnson Educctor 
Food Co. 226 
Tremont St. 
Boston, 

Mass. 


( AN AMERICAN PHYSICIAN AT THE 


CHINESE COURT 
Marian SINCLAIR HEADLAND, an American med- 


ica) missionary in China, has been for many years 
the official physician for the ladies of the Chinese 
‘Court, She has thus enjoyed an unusual oppor- 
tunity for observing these interesting people, and 


her career has been marked by many odd and amu- 


sing incidents. She has recently written of some of 


these experiences for The Circle Magazine. The 


first story has to do with her routine missionary 
work. She says: 


It was late in the afternoon that a call came for 
} my services. 

The boy came in and told me that a man wanted 
me to go to see his wife, who lived in the southern 
city outside the Ha-ta gate. It has always been 
my custom never to refuse any one whether they be 
rich or poor, and so J told him to call a cart. 

It was in midwinter and a bitter cold night, and 
yet todd)ing about upon the bed there was a child of 
three or four whose only garment was a long coat. 

““You should put a pair of trousers on that child,” 
I said, ‘‘or it will catch cold and 1 wil) soon have to 
come again.”’ 

“Yes,” they said, ‘‘we will put trousers on it.” 

‘You had better do it at once,”’ I insisted. 

““Yes,’’ they continued, ‘‘we will see that it is 
drest.”” 

After attending to the woman, and again urging 

( ther to dress the child, I wrapt my warm cloak 
around me and started home, tho 1 could not forget 
| the child. 

“It is a cold night,” 
started on our way. 


I said to the driver as we 
\ 

} ‘“Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘ there will be some uncom- 
fortable people in the city to-night.” 

“In that house we just left,” I continued, for ] 
could not banish the child from my thoughts, ‘‘there 
was a little child playing on the bed without a shred 
| of trousers on.” 

{ ‘‘Quite right,’’ said he, *‘they pawned the trousers 
of that child to get money to pay me for taking you 
to see the sick woman.” 

‘““To pay you!’’ said I, with indignation,and yet 

with admiration for the character of the people for 
|} whom I was giving my services—‘‘to pay you! 
{ Then drive right back and give them their money 
| ana tell them to go and redeem those trousers and 

put them on the child!’”’ 
| The “‘city gate will be closed before we can reach 
)it if I return,” said he, ‘and we will not be able to 
| get in to-night.”’ 

““No matter about that,” 1 insisted, ‘‘go back and 
give them the money.” 

He turned around with many mutterings. lasht 
up his mule at the top of his speed, gave them the 
money, and then started on a gallop for the city 
gate. It was a rough ride in that springless cart 
over the rutty roads. But my house seemed warmer 
that night and my bed seemed softer after I had 

Sasa the carter myself. 


Mrs. Headland at another time was talking with 
the daughters of one of China’s most distinguished 


It developed that one of the sisters, when 
a child of six, had been engaged to the son of Li 


families. 


Hung Chang, the marriage having been prevented 
by the death of the young man before they were old 
enough to wed. The writer narrates the rest of the 


story in dialog: 


‘‘And what has become of your sister? How is 
it that I have never seen her?”’ 

‘“‘She withdrew to a small court, where she has 
lived with none but her women servants, not even 

| seeing our father or brothers, and not allowing a 
male servant to go near her. And she will not allow 
the word Li to be spoken in her presence.”’ 

‘‘And what does she do?”’ I asked. ‘*How does 
she employ herself?’’ 

‘‘Studying, reading, painting, and embroidery. 
When young Li refused to allow her to attend, his 
father’s funeral her sense of self-respect was out- 
raged and she cut off her hair and threatened to 
commit suicide. She often fasts for a week, and 
ij has tried on several occasions to take her own life.” 








I asked them if they did not fear that she might 
succeed finally in this attempt to kill herself, 


‘Yes, we have constant apprehensions. But then 
what if she did? It would only emphasize he: 


virtue,” 


It was some months after the young ladies to! 
me what I have just related that they called, fo: 


they had taken up the study of English and J had 
agreed to help them a bit. 

*“How is your sister?’’ I inquired, for the sad fate 
of this young girl weighed like a burden on my 
heart. 

“She fasted more than usual during the early 
summer, but she bathed daily and changed her 
clothes, dressing sometimes in her most beautiful 
garments. She had not been sleeping well for some 
time, and one day she ordered her women to leave 
her and not return until they were called. They 
remained away until a married sister and a sister- 
in-law—a niece of Li Hung Chang—called and 
wented to see her. We went to her room, but found 
it locked. We knocked, but received no answer. 
We finally punched a hole through the paper win- 
dow and saw her sitting on her brick bed, her head 
bolstered up with cushions and her eyes closed. We 
supposed she was sleeping, but on bursting open the 
door we found that she had gone to join her boy 
husband, tho her color and appearance was that of 
a living person.”’ 

‘*And are you sure she had not swooned?”’ 


‘‘She remained in this condition for twenty-two 
hours without pulse lor heart-beat, and so we put 


her jn her casket.” 


I could not but feel sad that I had not been in the 
city, and had had an opportunity to help them to 


ascertain whether her )ife had really gone out. But 
the girls seemed proud of the distinction of having 
had a sister of such consummate virtue. 


WAITING FOR A JAGUAR TO EAT HIM 


Mr. Lewis R. FREEMAN, of Pasadena, Cal., re 


lates in a jocular way an experience that must have 
been anything but jocular in reality. Rolled up in 
blankets from head to foot, in a terrific thunder- 
storm at night. he watched a jaguar circling round 
him, and wondered whether the animal would begin 
To let him tell his 
own story, as he gives it in the New York Tribune: 


the meal at his head or his feet. 


It was in the Verde Creek Cafion of Mount San 
Pedro, Baja California, in the spring of the year, just 
at the time when the last of the season’s storms come 
in rains in the valley, hail and sleet in the foothills 
and lower spurs, and solid snow on the lofty moun- 
tain. The camp was in the cafion, well inside the 
boxed-in stretch. The Mexican cook had deserted 
a week before, and my companions were off on a 
three-day mountain-sheep hunt, leaving me with a 
stiff knee alone in the camp. 

Late one afternoon the air became close and stuffy, 
the breeze died out, and great black clouds came 
wheeling down from the summit of San Pedro. 
Soon the thunder began to roll and rumble among 
the crags and echo with deep reverberations through 
the cafion, while the lightning flashed with vivid 
glare and shot in zigzag lines from cliff to cliff. 
Then the rain came, and in torrents. I retreated, 
supperless, into the tent, which was under the tall- 
est and thickest pine on a little bench at a bend of 
the stream. The thunder roared louder than ever, 
and, pulling in the tent flap, I looked out. The 
lightning was leaping from pole to pole, and the 
heavens were fairly ablaze. At this juncture it sud- 
denly occurred to me that lightning always struck 
the tallest trees, and, grabbing my arms full of blan- 
kets, I rushed out into the rain, not stopping until 
I was in a clear space, well beyond the range of the 
big pine. Then I rolled up in the blankets—there 
must have been eight or ten in all—one after the 
other, making a big, half-soaked bundle, almost as 
high as it was long. My arms, head, and shoulders 
were out of the main wrapping, but I protected 
them somewhat with the loose end of the last blanket. 

In half an hour the rain ceased and the heavens 
began to clear, but the thunder and lightning were 
still busy, and I was afraid to trust myself under 


(Continued on page 714) 
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You get the full 
richness and fine 
flavor of the 
finest grapes 
grown, in 


LAND 


Grape Juice 


“Fyrom the Land of the Vine” 








IE use Ives grapes almost exclusively because they 
| are the sweetest and richest. 





They are picked when fully ripe here, where they 


reach their greatest development — in the best 











grape-growing section of America. 


Vineland Grape Juice is the pure natural, undiluted, 


At Druggists, grocers, etc., | unfermented juice of these choicest grapes, bottled just 
and at soda fountains. If | ag it comes from the presses, Pasteurized to keep it 
your dealer will not supply | 
you with Vineland Grape 
Juice, we will ship direct, 
paying delivery charges. 
doz. qts., $5.50; 1 doz. | : : Q 
pts., $3.00. a eee ee | We carry cleanliness to extremes—everything Vineland 


sweet and true to nature. 


| No preservative of any kind is used. 


Grape Juice touches is sterilized to keep it pure—vats, 
containers, bottles, even the corks are sterilized. 


When you buy VINELAND GRAPE JUICE you get 


the best, sweetest and richest juice and you may be 
absolutely certain of its purity and cleanliness. 


Ask for it by its full name 
—*VINELAND”—and in- 


sist on having the genuine. 


Trial Bottle 10c—Just 


enough to show the fine 


flavor and greater richness 
of Vineland Grape Juice. 


Send your name and rocts. 


On our property is located the experimental vine- 


yard of the middle Atlantic States—of the U.S. Agri- 
cultural Department. 


Interesting Booklet “THE 


BOUNTY OF THE ARBOR,” 


mailed free. Write for it. VINELAND GRAPE JUICE CQ. 


215 West Boulevard Vineland, N. J. 
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A 
FREE 


To 
Literary 
Digest 
Readers 


Refinish a Piece of Your Furniture at Our Ex- 
pense. Let Us Send You The Materials FREE 


E WANT a sample of wood finishing done with our preparations in 
your home, We will send the materials to do the work. Here 
they are: 


A bottle of Johnson’s Electric Solvo to nove 4 remove the old finish— 


A bottle of Johnson’s Wood Dye (you to choose the color from the 14 different shades) to 
color the wood-- 


A sample of Johnson’s Prepared Wax to give that beautiful “ hand-rubbed” effect— 
And our illustrated guide book for home beautifying, which includes complete color card and 
tells how to finish and refinish wood. 


No doubt you have some piece of furniture that you prize highly, yet 
you do not use on account of the worn condition of its finish, or because 
it does not harmonize with other furniture or decorations. 

Use this outfit which we want to send you free, for refinishing it, and 
you will be surprised to learn how easily the work is done and the beauty 
of the result. 

May wesend you these three packages, and the valuable six-color book 


free at once? Learn from the test the beautiful effect obtained from the 
use of 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


It is not a mere stain. . It is a deep-seated dye—sinking into the pores 
. of the wood and bringing out the beauty of the grain. When fin- 





as ished with Johnson’s Prepared Wax you have a permanent finish 
fe s of real beauty and most artistic effect, We want to give you 
| ho, b, . 
eet, * these three packages at once. Send ten cents to partially 
Gg Up . . 
» LoS ‘», Pay cost of packing and postage—using coupon below for 
% “GE 5%, %, ~~ -your convenience. 
*. 0, “a % ° 
a Nae Johnson’s Wood Dye comes in 14 standard shades: 
oe, Se? a No. 126 Light Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak 
%, ai e. an 4% No. 123 Dark Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered Oak 
%%, . “>in e No 125 Mission Oak No. 132 Green Weathered Oak 
+ 3 Pg ls No. 140 Manila Oak No. 121 Moss Green 
%®% & a AON : No. 110 Bog Oak No. 122 Forest Green 
2 > “4 4% 2, % No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak 
q, “. a) “ays fy, Sy No. 129 Dark Mahogany No.178 Brown Flemish Oak 
ly Ms, Me "tp W : : 
%, o.°. Ont 8% Half-pints, 30c ; pints pe. ohnson’s Prepared Wax 
ty "en". a, 2,% roc and packages. Also sold in large sizes. For sale 
sy toe of ~ ~«  byall leading paint dealers. Send coupon] today to 
) 6 rey 
‘ "ae tes S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
: “ee. ge Racine, Wisconsin 
Ce ee, *. was! eee ae = ** Wood Finishing Authorities ’’ 




















the tree. I was just getting ready to unroll, how. 
ever, congratulating myself on not being wet through, 
when out of the darkness beyond the end of the 
blankets came an ear-splitting yell. -It is at. this 
stage in the story-book tales of cougars and jaguars 
that the lone but kind-hearted traveler always starts 
out with the condensed-milk can to succor the distrest 
child, always, of course, to be ambushed, killed, and 
eaten. No such impulse was mine. I knew the 
distrest child was there all right, but I also knew 
that it was wrapt two or three feet thick in the best 
product of an American woolen company, and [| 
was loath to expose it to the elements. 

Twice more-sounded the cry, and twice more I 
refused to listen to its call. It seemed to be com- 
ing nearer, tho I would have sworn that it had its 
nose under my feet when it yelled the first time. 
Again the shriek; this time so near that 1 thought 
the blankets vibrated in sympathy, a moment later 
discovering,. however, that my knees were respon- 
sible for the latter phenomenon. Then for several 
minutes I waited and trembled. I wondered if he 
would begin at my feet and eat me up by inches, 
or mercifully kill me at once by beginning at my 
head. At last my ears, strained to catch the slight- 
est sound, detected his step, as the cushioned feet, 
one after the other, were drawn from the sticky 
mud. Then he crept into my range of vision. 
“‘Thank heaven, it will be the head!” I thought, 
and waited for him to begin. I could scarcely 


| make out the outline of the body, so that the fiery, 


| vitreous eyes seemed moving all alone. 


Now they 
passed behind me and out of range of my vision, but 
still the spring was not made. Now they gleamed 
on my right, still moving around the bundle in a 
circle. Now they disappeared beyond my horizon 
of blanket, and I realized that, after all, the worst 
was to happen. I was to be eaten from the feet 
upward. Then the overwrought nerves gave way 
and the whole chestful of air I had been holding for 
so long went ripping out through my tense vocal 
cords in one wild yell. That was the true cry of 
the distrest child. 

As if in answer to my cry, I heard some one break- 
ing through the underbrush at top speed, and my 
heart beat high with hope. Then I perceived that 
the sounds were retreating. My preserver had seen 
the jaguar and turned back. All I felt in the next 
ten minutes is beyond words to describe, but at 
length, reassured by the silence, I rolled out of the 
blankets to find myself alone. The jaguar had evi- 
dently no idea that the funny-looking bundle con- 
tained a man, and must have fled at the sound of 
my voice. The beast certainly missed the chance 
of its life, for I doubt very much if a young, fairly 
fat, and altogether eatable man was ever laid out 
quite so helplessly under the nose of a hungry jaguar. 





SEEING WENDELL PHILLIPS HOME 


Not many men are left who had a hand in the 
exciting events in Boston before the Civil War, 
when mobs were breaking up antislavery meetings 
and Wendell Phillips was risking his life every time 
he made a speech. One of these men, however, is 
publishing his recollections in the New York Trib- 
une. Mr. George W. Smalley, the famous news- 
paper correspondent who has described England to 


America and America to England,:tells how he 











Do Your Customers Use Phones? 


Your ad will talk to your prospective customer every 
time he uses his ’Phone if you give him an Automatic 
’Phone Card Index with your ad on it. Contains 
space for 200 names alphabetically arranged—yet auto- 


Pears’ 





matically concealed from view. 
and_ attractive advertising 
medium on the market to- 
c We can make these 
in quantities, bearing your 
ad, at a price so low you can 
afford to give them away. 
Write for quotations as well 7 
as complete catalog, alumi- 
num novelties, containers, 
screw caps, etc. 

-s Telephone Index, postpaid 50 cents. An excep- 
us f tionally profitable proposition for LIVE agents. 


Gough, Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter century has 


a pra’ 
Restfulnights are assured 
at once. ™ 


Cresolene fs a boon to Asth-. 


For Whooping 
Grip, Hay 












ma All sis. 
Send for descriptive booklet 
* Cresolene Antiseptic Throat 
Tablets for the irritated throat, 
ruggist or 


a 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 


180 Paltoa St., New York 335 Bleecker Street 














The most striking 


UTICA ALUMINUM AND NOVELTY WORKS 
Utica, N. Y. 





“Tust soap,” is good 
enough for some, but most 
women insist on having 
Pears’. Ask some girl with 
a good complexion—why? 


Sold by the cake and in boxes. 
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helped guard Wendell Phillips home from Music 


Hall in Boston through a seething mob that threat- 


ened their lives at evety step. Mr. Smalley writes: 


Phillips’ speech had been all through one to stir 
deep resentment. The atmosphere of the Music 
Hall was seething with fierce passion, and it seemed 
likely enough there would be a rush for the plat- 
form when he had finished. If it had come it would 
have been met. The little band of armed men who 
concerned themselves about his safety never left his 
side, But there was no rush. The plans of the 
enemy were of a different kind. The audience 
passed quietly out of the hall. A police officer came 
to tell us that there would be trouble outside. A 
mob—of course, a broadcloth mob—had assembled. 
What the mob intended only the leaders of it knew, 
but he assured us that the police were strong enough 
to deal with it. But he said Mr. Phillips’ friends 
should go with him when he left the hall, and keep 
with him. 

There were, I think, not more than half a dozen 
of us who were armed—Le Barnes, Hinton, Red- 
path, Charles Toller, and one or two others. We told 
Phillips what he was likely to meet, and that we 
should walk next to him. When we got to the outer 
door we found the police disputing with the mob 
the narrow passage, perhaps fifty yards long, from 
the hali to Winter Street. It was slow work thrust- 
ing these disturbers out, because Winter Street was 
crowded with the main body of rioters, and there 
was no room for more. But the police knew their 
business, and meant to do it, and did it. Inside the 
passage there was not space enough for an effective 
attack, even had not the police been too strong. 
But it took us, I judge, some fifteen minutes to 
make our way from the hall door to the street. 

During this space of time the mob in Winter 
Street roared at us. They seemed to think we were 
afraid to go on, and they flung at Phillips such in- 
sults as hatred and anger supplied them with— 
coward, traitor, and so on: with threats besides. 
Phillips met it all with a smiling face. His hand 





TURN OVER TIME 
When Nature Hints About the Food. 


When theres no relish to any food ard 

all that one eats doesn’t seem to do any 

ood then is the time to make a turn over 
in the diet, for that’s Nature’s way of 
dropping a hint that the food isn’t the kind 
required. 

‘*For a number of years I followed rail- 
road work, much of it being office work of 
a trying nature. 

‘*Meal times were our busiest part of the 
day. Eating too much and too quickly of 
food such as is commonly served in hotels 
and restaurants, together with the sedentary 
habits, were not long in giving me dyspepsia 
and stomach trouble which reduced my 
weight from 205 to 160 pounds. 

“There was little relish in any food and 
none of it seemed to do me any good. It 
seemed the more I ate the thinner I got and 
was always hungry before another meal, no 
matter how much I had eaten. 

“Then I commenced a fair trial of Grape- 
Nuts and was surprised how a small saucer 
would carry me along, strong and with 
satisfied appetite, until the next meal, with 
no sensations of hunger, weakness or distress 
as before. 

*‘T have been following this diet now for 
several months and my improvement has 
been so great all the others in my famil 
have taken up the use of Grape-Nuts, wit 
complete satisfaction and much improve- 
ment in health and brain power. 

_“American people undoubtedly eat hur- 
riedly, have lots of worry, thus hindering 
digestion and therefore need a food that is 
predigested and concentrated for nourish- 
ment.’’ ‘‘There’s a Reason.’ 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 

Ever read the above-letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 








Sanitary and 
Economical 


Hair Brush 


strips. 


Each bristle is easily reached for cleaning. 
You can now always have a clean brush. 


You can have a new brush 
whenever you wish. The 
cost is only 40 to 78 cents 
: for the new bristles. The 
backs last forever. They 
do not lose their polish, 
, ‘warp and split—because 
they do not get wet. 
The By-Town backs are 
made in three styles and 
finishes; small long- 
handled, large long- 
handled and military, 
Oak, Mahogany or Ebony. 
You may choose any bris- 
tles you desire: soft, me- 
dium, — or wey stiff ; 
. . medium, long or 
Dry cleaning of bristles Shon. long; flat or a 
trimmed ; white, black or black and white. 
Order any combinatiou of the above backs and 
bristles, at the price of $1.50, each single brush com- 
plete, or $3 for pair military brushes. 
If your dealer has not yet put in the By-Town brush, 
write us direct enclosing $1.50, and we will mail you 
the kind of a brush you have dreamed of possessing. 









Looks exactly like an old fashioned brush, yet it is wonderfully different. 


Turn a small knob at the end of the handle, and the bristles come out on wooden 
These strips each contain only three rows of bristle tufts. 


You can avoid baldness and scalp diseases 
due to inefficient and unsanitary hair brushes. 


BY-TOWN, Inc., 7 River Street, Aurora, Ill. 


- Take Out 
the Bristles 
in Strips 


to Clean or Renew 





The strips may be boiled in soapy water. 


Say “Long, stiff, white bristles, oval trimmed, with 
ebony military back,” or “Soft, medium, black 
bristles, flat trimmed with long-handled mahogany 
back,”’ or any other combination that meets your 
views of what an ideal hair brush should be, and 
we will send it prepaid for the one price of $1.50. 


We will take it back and return your money if you 
are not satisfied after 30 days’ trial. 


There are no loose parts in a By-Town to annoy you 
by rattling. When the strips are clamped in place 
it is a solid back brush. 


If you have a silver back, for which you desire new 
bristles and the By-Town everlasting feature, send 
it to us and we will put in our device and your 
choice of bristles for $5. With the device once in, 
new bristles will cost only 40 to 78 cents each time 
they are renewed. 


Manufacturers of fine silver toilet sets can put in 
By-Town bristles and locking devices as easily as 
the old style. Write us. 


Write for booklet, or, better still, send us $1.50 for a 
brush. You do not have to keep if unless you are 
thoroughly pleased. If you send the brush back, 
we will return your money by the next mail. 








To Dealers: Ours is the most attractive proposition. We offer larger returns from a smaller invest- 











ment. Write us today and be prepared to take the profits our advertising in 4,000,000 homes will bring you. 





Two views of a By-Town hair brush complete 











HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


From Importer to Wearer. Silk, Lisle, Cotton, all colors, 
plain or fancy. On Silk Hose 
WE SAVE YOU 25 TO 50% 


Write for catalogue ‘* E. 
J.C. BRASFIELD & CO., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





BUY “KALAMAZOO KOMFORT”’ NOW 


Enjoy that laxurious rest and relaxation which gives 
renewed energy to tired nerves and muscles aud makes 
the hot, sultry days eool and delightial, Why not 
be really comfortable when reading, resting or 
dozing, if the expense is but nominal? Our 
Reelining Chair, ically adapt- 
ing itself to every position without 
effort, will do even more than this for 
you. Indispensable fur invalids, Write 
today for free trial offer and catalog No, 
123, shuwing ten models adapted to par- 
lor, lawn, porch, steamér and si¢k-room, 
Ask your dealer for our SUPERIOR QUALITY 
lawn aud porch furniture and make your home comfortable, attractive 
and distinetive. Seventy designs of summer furniture at popular prices. 
Every piece trade-marked and guaranteed, 

THE KALAMAZOO SLED CO., 570 8rd St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

































Made from pure Para ~ 
Rubber by our perfect 
Process. Remarkable resiliency 
and long life. Furnished to~ fit 
any size and any make of outer 
casing. No old stock deteriogtted 
by storage. Every tube shé 
new and fresh direct from thefac- 
tory to the user. Send for pe 
scriptive folders and price 
list. AGENTS WANTED in 
every city and town. Write 
for our proposition. 


SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 
(Makers of Kantleek Hot — 
* Water Bottles) New 
Haven,Conn. : 
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The best a Steel needs Strop- 
ping to to be at its best. 


Each shave—each stroke even—takes a /itt/e from the 


keenness of the edge. 


Only by correct and frequent stropping need you hope 
to gain a shave the equal of the barber’s. 


When you tire of a public barber, and of “no stropping” 


scrapes, then try the 


AutoStrop RAZ6 


(Automatic Stropper and Razor in One—Strops Itself ) 


It is the only razor, safety or old style, with which amyone can 
strop quickly and correctly and shave with a barber's velvet 


smoothness. 


Automatic stropper and razor in one piece. 


No constant renew- 


ing of blades, no taking apart to strop or clean, just shaving 
comfort for a lifetime, with a new sharp edge for every shave. 


The only razor that combines the good points of both “safety” 


and “old style.” 


We want to send you our 


’ 


Sense.’ 


book called “ Shaving 


Lt's free if you send your dealer's name. 


AUTO STROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., Dept. L., 345 Fifth Ave., New York 


61 New Oxford Street, London. 


14 St. Helena Street, Montreal 


Blade Always Sharp —Lasts for Months 


Standard Outfit— Self-stropping Silver-plated Razor. 


12 Blades and fine Horsehide Strop in Leather Case, $5. 


Money back if not satisfied after 30 days’ trial 








The 18-Power Perplex Prism 
Binocular is as light and eg 
as an opera glass—as easily held 
steady. The lenses are close to 
the eye, giving, at one mile, a 
field 607 feet in diameter, nine 
times the area of view possible in 
Seen throneh or. | Ofdinary field glasses and fur- 
divary field glass thermore every detail is sharply 


PERPLEX 


PRISM BINOCULAR 


“The Masterpiece of Optical Mechanism” 


The Perplex is me- 

chanically perfect and 
will “pick up”? ob- 
jects even in dim 
ight and at great dis- 
tance. Catalog, illus- 
trating the Perplex 
and giving the prices 
of all powers, sent 
on request. 


Seen through Perplex Prism 
Binocular at same distance 





Sold by opticians, jewelers, marine supply 
and sporting goods dealers, or direct by mail. 
AMERICAN THERMO-WARE CO. 


SOLK AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 
19 Warren Street New York 
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| 











| By mail, 
| Postpaid upon 


Biack  VUIGAD”’ S{Ul0 Pens 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo 


pens at a moderate price. 
$4.00 


Agents 
Wanted 


2, 
ene Ps, 
te, 8 an 
$ iy aa 
receipt of price. 


ms ta 
J. Y. ULLRICH & CO. ao y. 


Manufacturers % 
Thames Bdg., 135 Greenwich Street, New York 


THE KLIP BINDER 


One trial will convince you of the superiority of 
this binder to all other devices. It has established 
ahigh standard of merit in thousands of offices and 
homes. Send to-day for Booklet and Price List. 
H. H. BALLARD Pittsfield, Mass. 




















High ality engines. Simple. Lis $ 
duralie, Powerful. No po wal a 45 
cams, gears or pushrods, Finest tit. © omplet 
tings. Built for constant service, Guarant, 
to give satisfaction. Sold or our “Square 
deal” plan. Ma rite for handsome catas 
log ond det 

CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 


1282 24 Ave.. Netroit. Mich. - 2toe 25 HP. 


One to four eyl. 





was on my arm, so that if there had been any nervy 
ousness I would have been aware of it. But the 
pressure of the hand was firm and steady. He was 
as cool—to use Mr. Rufus Choate’s similitude—as a 
couple of summer mornings. The police who had 
been a rear guard, satisfied they were not needed 
there, had gone to the front. 

At first, the mob gave little heed to the police 
They expected the police, as in Tremont Temple, 
December 3, to be on their side. But this time an 
officer had command who knew only his duty as 
policeman. No politics but to keep the peace and 
protect peaceful citizens. The officer was Deputy 
Chief Ham. I have since seen a great deal of police 
work in many parts of the world—in New York, 
London, Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere; nowhere any 
better handling of a dangerous mob than this by 
Deputy Chief Ham. His force was none too large, 
but his mastery over the mob was never in doubt. 
In their hand-to-hand struggles in the little passage- 
way, the police showed what they were made of. 
Of Phillips’ friends the number had increased as we 
passed from the platform, but if we had been alone 
we should have been swallowed up, or we should 
have been driven almost at once to use our re- 
volvers. But the police were an impregnable wall. 

Once out in Winter Street, they formed in a solid 
square, Phillips and his friends in the center. The 
square was never broken. The mob were many 
thousand strong. There were wild rushes, there 
was the tremendous pressure of great masses of men, 
but against it all the police held good. Down Win- 
ter Street to Washington Street, along Washington 
Street to Essex Street, and in Essex Street to the 
door of Phillips’ house, the mob kept us company, 
oozing and surging slowly on, reviling and cursing 
all the way. They thought they would have a 
chance at the house, but the deputy chief had taken 
possession there in advance, and when the door 
opened we passed comfortably in between the police 
lines. It had taken us an hour or more from the 
hall to the house. The distance is a short half mile. 


HE KNEW BYRON 

THIRTY-FIVE years ago there lived at Newcastle 
on-Tyne an old man who was once invited by Lord 
Byron to accompany him on his tragic expedition 
to Greece. He was Dr. Alexander, Byron’s physi 
cian at Genoa, and altho the doctor did not go, he 
grew to be a very close comrade of the poet before 
his journey, and consequently had many intimate 


stories to tell of him. A writer who knew Dr. Alex- 


ander many years rehearses an interview with him 
in which they discust the Genoa days. We quote 
from T. P.’s Weekly: 


The old army surgeon, who competes with David 
Urquhart for the honor of having introduced the 
Turkish bath into England, was still practising his 
profession in a quiet way, tho he was then in his 
eighty-seventh year. His memory of the Genoese 
days still remained clear and sharp. He called to 
mind that Byron spent his days in riding, in enter- 
taining his friends, and in copious talk. Much of 
the night was spent in a feverisli literary activity 
that still remains marvelous. Dr. Alexander re- 
called one of the circumstances of the first interview. 
Byron was engaged in conversation with the British 
Vice-Consul at Genoa, and he sat with his legs 
stretched out and his feet crossed. The left foot 
was uppermost, and Dr. Alexander's attention was 
attracted to it by its unfortunate malformation. 
He had no idea of the poet’s extreme sensitiveness 
on that subject, and was surprized to see the foot 
suddenly withdrawn, the blood rush to Byron's 
face, and a flash of irritation dart from the splendid 
eyes. At a later date, when the poet was absent 
from Genoa, Dr. Alexander forwarded to him a 
newspaper which, he had noticed, contained some 
reference to his work, and was astounded when he 
received it back by the next post. What had ex- 
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cited Byron’s anger was a piece of sheer brutality 
that had been overlooked. ‘‘We have received 
Lord Byron’s new poem, and are not pleased with 
it,’ the newspaper remarked. ‘‘The deformity of 
his foot seems to have got into his verse.” ‘‘That 
foot has been the bane of my life,” the poet said to 
Dr. Alexander. And then he went on to tell how 
he once went to London with the purpose of having 
it amputated, but the surgeon whom he consulted 
refused to perform any such operation, and the idea 
was abandoned. 

One of Byron’s amusements was to go out shoot- 
ing with Trelawney. They would throw soda-water 
bottles into the Bay of Genoa, and fire at them with 
pistols as they rose. And Byron, it seems, was much 
the better shot of the two. It was seldom that he 
missed a bottle. There were quarrels with others 
beside Leigh Hunt. In fact, according to Dr. 
Alexander, the poet quarreled with nearly every- 
body except his medical adviser. When he wrote 
at night he always had a little gin-and-water be- 
side him. It was almost his only indulgence, for 
he was starving himself to keep down the corpulent 
habit. Dr. Alexander warned him of the conse- 
quences of this, but quite without effect. The poet 
continued to live chiefly on biscuits and a peculiar 
kind of dry food which he obtained from Turin. 
When the Countess of Blessington remonstrated 
with him, he said that his doctor had ordered low 
diet; but Dr. Alexander denied this, and was of 
opinion that the poet’s abstinence in the matter of 
food weakened his resistance to the malady from 
which he died. 

In spite of the regularity of his life, there were few 
unhappier men than Lord Byron at that time. There 
were days when he contemplated suicide. ‘‘ Which 
is the best and quickest poison?” he said to Dr. 
Alexander. ‘“‘Dr. Polidori used prussic acid,’’ was 
the reply, given to what was not believed to be a 
serious question. ‘‘Ah,’”’ said Byron, ‘‘I had not 
heard of that. I knew Polidori; he was once with 
me.” The poet was longing for action. “A man 
ought to do something more for society than write 
verses,” he said. ‘“‘If I live ten years longer you 
will see that it is not over with me. I don’t mean 
in literature, for that is nothing; and—it may seem 
odd to you, but I don’t think literature was my vo- 
cation. You will see that I shall do something— 
the times and fortune permitting—that, like the 
cosmogony of the world, will puzzle the philosophers 





‘COFFEE DOESN’T HURT ME” 
Tales That Are Told. 





‘*T was one of the kind who wouldn’t be- 
lieve that coffee was hurting me,” says a 
N.Y. woman. ‘You just couldn’t convince 
me its use was connected with the heart and 
stomach trouble I suffered from most of the 
time. 

“My trouble finally got so bad I had to 
live on milk and toast almost entirely for 
three or four years. Still I loved the coffee 
and wouldn’t believe it could do such 
damage. 

‘What I needed was to quit coffee and 
take nourishment in such form as my stom- 
ach could digest. 

‘“‘T had read much about Postum, but never 
thought it would fit my case until one day 
I decided to quit coffee and give it a trial 
and make sure about it. So I got a package 
and carefully followed the directions. 

“Soon I a to get better and was able 
to eat carefully selected foods without the 
aid of pepsin or other digestants and it was 
not long before I was really a new woman 
physically. 

“Now I am healthy and sound, can eat 
anything and everything that comes along 
and I know this wonderful change is all due 
to my having quit coffee and got the nourish- 
ment I needed through this delicious Postum. 

‘‘My wonder is why everyone don’t give 
up the old coffee and the troubles that go 
with it and build themselves up as I have 
done, with Postum.” 

_ Easy to prove by 10 days’ trial of Postum 
in place of coffee. The reward is big. 

‘“‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


| 
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COURT PLASTER 








New-Skin is a healing, 


antiseptic liquid, It is 
easily applied and dries 
instantly. 

It is the only sanitary way 
to protect little cuts, scratches, 
bruises, etc. 

Nothing else is like it. 

New-Skin forms an absolute- 
ly waterproof covering over the 
wound and allows it to heal 
promptly and properly. 

It is so infinitely superior to 
the other style of court plaster 
and bandage that its use has 
now become general, 











NEWSKIN COMPANY 
Dept. B., New York 


“Paint it with New-Skin and forget it." 


Doctors recommend it; 
hospitals use it. 


Its properties are heal- 
ing and soothing, and it 
is absolutely pure and harmless. 
It is ¢he emergency medicine 
for all small wounds. 

Also especially effective for 
hang-nails, callous spots 
stings, burns and blisters. 


and 


Be sure to get the genuine. 


For sale by druggists 
everywhere, 10, 25 and 50 
cents, or by mail. 
taken. 
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Toor 2 Joey] PREPARATIONS 
fifteen in the family, all good 
o There is no complexion 
powder equal to Sani- 
tol Face Powder. 








—“KEITH’S” 
for six months and 
a@ copy of my new 


| Book 100 Plans 


for attractive Homes cost- 
ing $400. to $3,000. 
Keith's monthly magazine 
is the ized authority 
on Plarming and Decorat- 
ing Homes. » Each issue 
gives designs by leading 
Mee architects, $1.50 a year. 
News-stands 
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a 15¢ ‘ 

Plan Wo. 40—$1200 with each $1 order 1 will 

also include two recent back numbers. Send Today. 
MAX L. KEITH, 379 Lumber Exch. Minn 





BUTTERFLIES, 


INSECTS AND MOTHS 
Reproduced in sahce. Two piece giving common and 
scie 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


HOW FOODS CURE 


MY NEW BOOK Your blood and your 
body are made of the food 
you eat. If you eat the 
right kind and quantity of 
food, you cannot fail to 
have health and strength. 
If you are weak or sick, it 
means that you are eating 
the wrong kind and quan- 
tity of food. I tell you 
how foods cause and also 
cure disease. If you are 
ill—no matter what your 
trouble is—send for my 
new booklet, 

‘HOW FOODS CURE” 


MAILED FREE mailed free. 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN 


FOOD SCIENTIST 
7 East 4ist St., New York 
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Let Me Send a 
to Your Office 




















W. R. Fox, President, Fox Typewriter Company 


OU see I take the burden of proof on myself. 
7 You pay nothing—promise to pay nothing. 
At my own expense, even to expressage, I 
place the Fox in your office alongside your present 


typewriter. And you can then prove to yourself 
that in every point of efficiency the Fox is better 
than the best of other typewriters. 

And that its best features are unique—its own. 

When I began to plan the invention of the Fox 
Typewriter, I studied every weak point, every 
flaw in the other machines. Dodging these, I 
struck the right idea—a practical, visible 
typewriter that would really keep its 
strength, action and alignment through 
long years of hardest wear. 

All the writing on the Fox is always 
in sight, and directly in the line of vision 
—the writing line is indicated—the 
printing point pointed out. 


Trade in your 
Old Type- 
writer 









% 
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Typewriter 
for Free Trial 


You know the type bar and hanger are the very 
heart of the typewriter. On the Fox the type-bar 
bearing is extra wide—the type bar extra strong and 
heavy. One Fox will do about every kind of work 
that comes up—letter writing, invoicing, billing, tabu- 
lating figures, stencil cutting and heavy manifolding. 

You can buy two carriages—different lengths— 
and use them interchangeably. The Fox writes 
in two colors, and you don’t have to touch the 
ribbon all the time it’s on the machine. 

Remember, please, the Fox isn’t sold in the 
trust way. It’s not a trust machine. My com- 
pany is independent. No trust dictates at 
what price the Fox Typewriter shall be sold 
or what allowance I can make for your second. 
hand machine, that’s a question for you and 
The large business of my company has 
MPbeen built up by these methods. My machine 

has to be better than others (not simply as 

good) to stand a chance in competition. It is 
better, and it’s introduced in a different, a 
square-deal way. 
My free trial and examination plan should 
interest you as a fair-play-loving business man. 
Simply let me send you—or have my nearest 
tepresentative deliver—a Fox Typewriter for an 
ample trial. Then if you decide to buy I’ll make 
you favorable terms—take your old machine as 
part payment. 

But anyhow give mea chance to prove my claims. 

All I want you to do is to fill out and mail me to- 
day the attached coupon. Send it to me personally. 


W. R. FOX, President, Fox Typewriter Co. 
2804-2814 Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
All the facts in my catalogue free. 
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Company, 44-60 Kast 23d ‘Street. New Yor a ee 
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| a CLEAR axe LUCID EXPLANATION OF _— PRIN- 
IPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMA 

“WORK-A-DAY 


Just the book in which one can get quickly 
what one wants to know in order to speak 
and write good English. By J. C. FER- 
NALD, L.H.D. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.64. 


FUNK & WAQHALLS COMPARY, WEW YORK 























FOR PHYSICIANS 
By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B, GaLuaTin 

‘A very valuable and i iptveting little book. There 
is food for thought in, above, below, and all around 
every line.””—Medical Counselor, Chicago. 

** Whatever the author states on the subject may be 
accepted as authoritative.’—Medical and Surgical 
Journal, St. Louis. 

**It is not a dry lecture but an entertaining and 
instructive little book for professional “gna nurse or 
layman.” — Medical World. Philadelphia 


Cloth, 50 cents net; hpnuidh Bh-cunte 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


























of all ages.’” Then came the call from Greece. The 
poet asked Dr. Alexander to go out with him, “| 
am married, and can not come,” said the doctor, 
quoting Scripture. ‘‘Oh,”’ returned Byron, 
different it is with me! I go just because I am 
married.”” The last service was to recommend an- 
other medical man, Dr. Bruno. And then Byron 
went away to his death. 


“how 





WATCHING CERVERA AT SANTIAGO 

THE death of Admiral Cervera, commander of 
the Spanish fleet at Santiago, recalls many interest- 
ing stories of the great sailor. George E. Graham, 
who interviewed Cervera just after the disastrous 
battle, gives the following graphic account of the 
Spanish commander’s behavior in defeat. As he 
tells it in the Washington Herald: 


I saw him first through my binoculars from the 
forward bridge of the Brooklyn, where I rushed 
when the signal was made, ‘‘ The enemy is escaping.” 
His beautiful ship, the Maria Teresa, painted black 
with a gold and yellow crest of Spain on its bow, 
looked as if it had been newly varnished for the oc- 
casion. Above her floated the great ensigns of 
Spain, flags of double silk with heavy bullion em- 
broidery, as if she were coming out to a feast in- 
stead of a fight. As she turned her prow west, I 
saw him a second on the forward bridge, in his im- 
maculate white, with his binoculars glued to his 
eyes, taking a look at the opening between the 
Brooklyn and the Jowa, where the Massachusetts 
should have been, but which position she had left 
to go down for coal. Then the shells began to hit 
his ship, and, as they exploded, he was covered in 
a mass of dense smoke. I saw him no more during 
the fight. 

I saw the old admiral the next day aboard the 
Harvard, a prisoner of war, and waiting to be taken 
to Annapolis. I went aboard the Harvard with 
Commodore Schley. 

His short, rather pathetic figure, with a white, 
almost womanlike skin, not at all of the Spanish 
hue, and with clear, bright eyes snapping from under 
heavy eyebrows, was clad in an ill-fitting pair of 
blue trousers which some officer on the Gloucester 
had contributed to cover his nakedness, for when 
he was picked out of the water he simply had on 
his underwear. A loose black alpaca coat, which 
somebody else had given, a straw hat a size or two 
too large for him, and a pair of white canvas ‘‘ sneaks,” 
like the ordinary sailor wears, made up his attire. 
With all this ludicrous dress, he was still dignified in 
looks and action when he rose to greet Commodore 
Schley, and the two conversed in the purest Cas- 
tilian, the defeated admiral smiling with joy over 
the fact that Schley could speak his native tongue 
volubly. When they had finished, I sat down 
along side and talked with him. He spoke fairly 
good English, and told me frankly that he did not 
expect to defeat the American fleet when he came 


out. He said, in rather low voice, ‘‘I was ordered 
out. My government ordered me to come out, and 
I obeyed. I knew your force was superior, but I 


hoped to get one or two of our ships away. Un- 
fortunately, your Brooklyn and your Oregon were 
too fast for us, and my ships did not seem to be able 
to reach their accredited speed. But it is the for- 
tunes of war,’”’ he said wearily. ‘‘ You have great 
sailors and great gunners and great ships, and you 
are entitled to all that comes from the victory. I 
shall go back to Spain.” And then he added, with 
a little note of doubt in his voice, ‘‘I hope my peo- 
ple will believe I did my best.’’ He held out his 
hand, and the interview was over. 





Prohibitive Price.— Wilbur Wright, on the broad, 
green plain of his school of aviationat Pau, talked 
about his early struggles. ‘‘ We had in those Dayton 
days,” said he, ‘‘ wonderful offers, magnificent prom- 
ises, but when it came to the actual laying down of 
money, then gloom descended on the scene. Our 
friends, with their mouths full of millions and their 
quite empty hands, reminded me of a Dayton barber. 
This barber said one day as he shaved me. ‘That’s 
a fine pup of Simmon’s. I'd give anything for it.’ 
‘Well, it’s for sale, isn’t it?’ said I. The barber 
burst into sneering laughter. ‘Oh, yes, it’s for sale,’ 
said he, ‘but do you know what Simmons wants 
for it? Why, two dollars!'’"—Kansas City Star. 
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SHEAR WIT 


The Latest.—This is said to be the latest song hit 
in Atchison: ‘‘No Matter How Hungry a Horse 
Becomes, it Can Not Eat a Bit.”—Kansas City 
Journal. 





Real Sarcasm.—‘‘ Shake before taking,”’ read the 
fever-and-ague victim from the label on the bottle of 
medicine. 

“Talk about your sarcasm,” he said to himself, 
“that is sure the real thing.’’-—Chicago News. 





A La Directoire.—Brccar—“ My dear lady, Iam 
without either petticoat or corset.” 

Dear Lapy—* The same as I. 
fashion.”—Journal Amusant. 


It is the latest 





His Hope.—‘‘ Papa,” wrote the sweet girl, “I 
have become infatuated with calisthenics.” 
‘Well, daughter,’”’ replied the old man, ‘If your 


heart's sot on him I }aven't a word to say; but I 
always did hope youd marry an American.”— 
Houston Post. 





Her Bargain.—Hre—“ Will you share my lot?” 
SuE—‘ Yes, when you have a house on it that is 
paid for.”’-—Judge. 





His Scheme.—" I compel my daughter to practise 
four hours a day,” said Mr. Cumrox. 

“But you will make her hate music so that she will 
never want to go near a piano!” 

“That’s what I am_ hoping.’ 
Observer. 


"—The Pittsburg 





Frank about It.—The day after the club meeting 
the lady egotist and the sarcastic lady met again. 

“I suppose,” said the former, “that the rest of you 
talked about me after I left.” 

“‘Oh, no,” rejoined the latter. ‘‘ We tired of that 
subject while you were there.”—The Pittsburg 
Observer. 





As Willie Saw It.—Willie, accompanied by his 
father, was visiting a circus and menagerie. ‘‘Oh, 
papa,” the boy exclaimed, as they passed before an 
elephant, ‘‘look at the big cow with her horns in her 
mouth eating hay with her tail!’’—Christian Register. 





Progress.—‘‘ Mister, you're wasting time sketching 
that old ruined bridge.” 

“Indeed?” 

‘‘Yes: there’s a fine new steel bridge just a mile 
further on.”’"—Loutsville Courier-Journal. 





Something In It.—'‘ What are you talking about? 
A thing can’t be a great help and a great drawback 
at the same time.” 

“T don’t know. How about a mustard plaster?” 
—Boston Transcript. 





The Danger.—PuHoToGRAPHER—'Great Scott, 
man! Can’t you look a little more cheerful?” 

Mr. H. Enpeck—‘‘No, sir; not for this picture! 
I'm to send it to my wife, who is away on a visit, and 
if I looked too cheerful she’d take the first train for 
home.’’—Chicago News. 





Quite an Order.—He was out with his best girl, 
and as they strolled into the West-End restaurant 
he tried to put on an I-do-this-every-evening kind of 
look. When they were seated at a table a waiter ap- 
proached them. 

“‘Will monsieur have a la carte or table d’héte?”’ 
he asked. 

“Both,” said the young man, “ 
gravy on ’em.”—Tit-Bits. 


and put plenty of 





The Reason.— 
sassy?” 

‘Every one of them has a big brother.’ 
ville Courier-Journal. 


‘“ What makes the Balkan states so 


*—Louis- 





Brilliant.—‘‘ Does he know much?” 

“Well, he not only knows, that he doesn’t know 
much, but he knows enough to keep others from 
knowing it.””"—Judge. 





serves the leather. 


We'll buy you 
one package 


Just to prove to you how good our Shoe Cream is for your 
shoes—what a lasting lustre it gives them, and how it pre- 


For we know, if you once try Eagle Brand Shoe Cream, you 
will like it so well you will always buy it. 


That’s how we can afford to buy you a package. 


We postpone our profits for a while. 
to use it, we will get back what we sacrifice now. 


Eagle Brand 
Shoe Cream 


When you continue 








Cream with common shoe blacking. Or 
judge it by acid polishes that injure the 
leather. 

Eagle Brand Shoe Cream is a pure oil 
waterproof dressing with a delicate fra- 
grance. There is not a drop of turpentine 
in it. There is nothing else like it for use 
on black, brown, red or russet shoes, and 
it preserves their original color. 

Besides giving a lasting, brilliant polish, 
it protects the leather—makes it soft, 
smooth and pliable. Eagle Brand Shoe 
Cream is as good for ladies’ and children’s 
use as for men’s, It doesn’t rub off and 
soil the hands or garments. We pack it in 
a glass jar, with a screw top, to make it 
dainty and convenient to handle, - 


To Get Our Free Package 
Send us 25c. andname of your shoe 
dealer. Then we'll send you a regular 25c. 
package, together with certificates good 
for another 25c. worth of any Eagle Brand 
Shoe Polish, where you buy your shoes. 
Or s2rd us 10c. and receive a 10c. pack- 
age a::d certificates good for another 10c. 
package. ~ 








Please don’t compare Eagle Brand Shoe 





We buy you a package, that is: We give 


you two for one. 
We will also send you our book— 


‘*The Care of Shoes”’ 

This book was written for us by expe- 
rienced men who have made a life study of ° 
leather and know its peculiar tendencies. 
This is the only book of its kind ever 
published. 

The proper care of shoes means a big 
saving in shoe bills every year. 

Write us to-day—use this coupon—be 
sure to give dealer’s name, else certificates 
can’t be given. Enclose stamps or silver. 





American Shoe Polish Co., Chicago 212 
Enclosed find ; So. Please send { te- 


package of Eagle Brand Shoe Cream and your 
k **Oare of Shoes.” Also the coupons 
entitling me to your goods equal to the 
amount sent herewith. Mention color desired. 


Name 





Address 














My dealer is 
Good only until June 1, 1909. 
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3 Rolls: for 25¢: 


a 
Ls 
THE ONLY BALSAM TOILET PAPER MADE 
si send us the name ofa dealer who can’t supply it. we will mail 
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FREE, a pocket-packet ot Soft, Cloth-like SANI-TISSUE. 
Us SCOTT PAPER CO., 685 Greenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Thread and Thrum RUGS 


Wool weft, seamless, 
cary, revuniie and durable. 
vit sizes pp to 12 feet wide and 
any length. 
2 ae 


New York, for Color Line an¢ 

Price List. 

THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP, 
Ausurn, N.Y. 











ons, AA fod idle ain 


Mi if 








TOWER’S ELASTIC PENHOLDER 


spiration; makes the day's work easy and 
cannot supply you, eond us his address an 
postage and packing. 


leasant, 








accommodates itself to your hand. Bends to ease pressure of the mus- 
gles: and prevents writers’ and book-keepers’ cramp. 
Price, 25¢, five for $1.00, 
we will give you a sample free. 


CUTTER-TOWER COMPANY, 300 Hathaway Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


a WRITE WITH 
COMFORT 


Eliminates per- 
If your stationer or druggist 
Enclose seven two-cent stamps for 
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Housecleaning this Spring is Different 


Get one for 
SPRING CLEANING 
before too late 


The 


Ideal 
Vacuum 


Cleaner 


—- it Eats Up the Dirt oF 
THE OLD WAY THE NEW WAY 


You Don’t Have to Pound the Dust Out 







































































down, of carrying to and fro and out and in, of endless confusion and toil and 
drudgery—al] are now abolished. 


Keep Your Garpets and Rugs on the Floor! 


Keep Your Wall Decorations Hanging J 


Keep Your Upholstered Furniture in its Place ! 


Right where they are, the THE IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER will lift out of them, by its suction 
force, every particle of dirt and dust and every germ, moth and egg of vermin, It will renovate everything in your 


home. It will make everything clean, wholesome, sanitary and sweet—outside and in and through and through. 


Everybody Gan Afford It Anybody Gan Operate It 


Completely ie ‘7s ow ZY $2 the IDEAL )perated either by hand or electric motor, the IDEAL 


page begat tig tobe t, $ ~ area vacuum GLEANER does the work of power plants 
with electric motor for direct current, $55 ; for alterna ing 
sgeean, Bia. Yon testa Wo oh tho Seer ened oe. costing a thousand do)lars and upwards, and does it better 


uses only about two cents worth of electricity an hour. All and with more convenience. No skill needed cither to 
you have to do is to attach it to your electric light fixture,  4S¢ Or maintain it, 


VS 9 tremendous is the the saying effected. by the IDEAL The hand machine puts no tax on the strength—your 



















































































bor, health and 8 year-old boy might well scorn the task as too easy— 
berm money that its co pl price : ere returned many compared with sweeping, it is play. The electric motor 
times over, is not a necessity, but a luxury, 











CHANGE 18 PRICE After June first next, the price of each motor equipped 
cleaner will be increased $5.00 
Why pound the life out of your 


carpets and rugs under the mis- 
taken notion that youare pounding 


the dirt out of them? Or why 


send your valuable fabrics away 
to be treated you don’t know how? 


The Jdea) Vacuum 
Gleaner renovates every 
time it cleans. Its cost is less 
than what is ordinarily paid a 
professional renovator for just 


one cleaning. And it remains 
fo serve you al(the year “round. 










































































Send your Steal 4 — - these 
valuable machin on 


Our 
Free Tilustrated ‘Booklet tells a 


story that will mean a new era 
in yourhome, Write for it today. 


~ THE OLD WAY THE NEW WAY 
The AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


What Must Society 
Do to Be Saved ? 


By Dr. Josiah Strong in THE HOMILETIC 
Review for May. 30 cents per copy, 
$3-00 per year. 


FURK & WAGRALLS COMPANY 
47 East 23d St., New York 


ore ca 
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and How to Secure (f 


& e f- By PavL Dusois, M. D. 
Author of 


“The Influence of the 
ontrol Mind ou the Body.” 
12mo, Cloth $1.50, net; 
$1.60, by Mail. 
Contents: Thought—The Act—Conscience 
—Education— Moral Clear-Sightedness 
—Egoism and Altruism—Meditation— 
Tolerance—Indulgence— Hum ility— 
A new book, ver bars and sensible by an experienced Moderation—P atien © e—-C outage 
man who has placed hundreds. PRICE 54 CENTS. Chastity—Sincerity—Kindness— 


OW TO KEEP (T{{ teu. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - NEW YORK || Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
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The terrors of the old primitive way of housecleaning—of ripping up and tearing} . 
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At the Box Office.—‘Give me two seats, center 
orchestra, fifth row, for October 20, 1912.” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“Very likely; but I thought I might get ahead 


of your speculators on the sidewalk.’’—Puck. 





Effective Treatment.—Asked the Progressive 
Woman of the Beauty Culturist: ‘‘ Don’t you think 
women should exercise the suffrage?” 

“Certainly. My method will increase it 
inches,’’"—Puck. 


two 





The Denomination.—Harpupre—* Er—what 


was the denomination of that bill you loaned me?” 
CutTtTinc—“ Episcopalian, I think—it keeps Lent 
so well,” —Life. 





Hopeless.—NeELLE—“‘Is that fellow of yours ever 
going to get up the courage to prapose?” 


Be.__te—‘I guess not—he’s like an hour-glass."’ 
NetL_eE—“‘ An hour-glass?”’ 


Bririzs—* Yes—the more time he gets, the less 
sand he has.’’—Cleveland Leader. 





Something New in Chickens.—Little Mary went 
into the country on a visit to her grandmother. 
Walking in the garden she chanced to spy a peacock, 
a bird she had never seen. She ran quickly into the 
house and cried out; ‘‘O! grandma, come out and 
see, There's an old chicken in bloom.”—The Dp. 


lineator. 


An Omission.—Knicxker—“ Did your father give 
you an auto?” 


BockER—" Yes, but he didn’t endow it.’—H ar- 


per’s Bazar. 


A Confession.—‘ Mother, I've a dreadfu) thing to 
confess to you. Last night, when you told me to 
lie down in bed, [ lied down, but after you turned out 
the gas I grounded my teeth at you in the dark!'""— 

Punch. 


Willing.— Doctror—“ If you won't take the medi- 
cine I prescribe, you must go to another doctor.”’ 
PatigeENtT—‘ Who do you recommend?” —Meggen- 


dorfer Blaetter. 


Just In Time.—A German shoemaker left the gas 
turned on in his shop one night, and upon arriving 
in the morning struck a match to light it. There 


was a terrific explosion, and the shoemaker was 
blown out through the door almost to the middle of 


the street. 


A passer-by rushed to his assistance, and after 
helping him to arise, inquired if he was injured. 


The little German gazed in at his place of busi- 


ness, which was now burning quite briskly, and said: 


“No, LT aindt hurt, But I got out shust in time, 
eh?”’—Lippincott’s. 





We Knew.—' Do you know how to use a chafing- 
dish?” 

“‘Yes,’”’ answered Mr. Sirius Barker. ‘‘I have some 
novel ideas on the subject.” 

**What are they?”’ 

“The best way I know of to use a chafing-dish is 


to punch a hole in the bottom of it, paint it green, 
and plant flowers in it.’’—Washington Star. 





The Question.—Why hide your light under a 
bushel when a pint measure will answer the pur- 


pose?—Judge. 





A Poor Memory.—‘ Have you forgotten that 
you owe me seven dollars?” 

“‘Dear, dear, I had forgotten. My memory is 
miserable—but wasn't it only $6.39?"—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 





Unusual.—" What makes that fellow so popular?” 
‘“*He’ll listen to a funny story without insisting on 


telling another.’’—Kansas City Journal, 





Encouragement.—'‘ Miss Emma, | love thee.” 


“Well, now you are down on your knees you may 
as well tie my shoe laces.’’—Filtegende Blaetter. 
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A Poor IMllustration.—PrincipaAL—" Johnnie, 
I’m surprized that your French is so weak. Now, 
think. Chapeau. What is that? What does your 
father throw up when he’s merry?” 

JounnigE—"“*‘ His job, sir.’’—72t-Bits. 





He Won.—Two men were having an argument as 
to their respective strengths. 

“Why,” said the first, ‘‘every morning before 
breakfast I get a bucket and pull up ninety gallons 
from the well.” 

“That’s nothing,” retorted the other. ‘I get a 


boat every morning and pull up the river.’’—Unxni- 


versalist Leader. 





Plenty of the Real Dust.—Western editors de- 
light in publishing little paragraphs like the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Nearly 7o States the size of Rhode Island 
could be carved out of Missouri, 56 out of Illinois, 
53 out of Arkansas, 265 out of Texas.’ If this sort 
of thing is kept up much longer, Rhode Island will 
draw its money from the savings-banks, go down 


there, and buy some of those States.—Boston Tran- 
scrivt. 





Fortunate.—Coox—"“ Taylor was always a fortu- 
nate man, but doesn’t it seem wonderful that his 


luck should stay with him to the very \ast?” 
RarLe1cHu—‘*‘ How was that?”’ 
Coox—*‘ He was operated on for the removal of a 


pearl which he had accidentally swallowed while 
eating oysters, and when the pearl was examined it 


was found to be valuable enough to pay for both 
the operation and the funeral.”—T1t-Bits. 


He Did His Best.—‘ Convicted?” exclaimed the 


prisoner in disgust. ‘Well, I’m not surprized. My 
lawyer made a fool of himself.’’ 


“J tried to represent you faithiully,” remarked the 


lawyer, mildly.—/Judge. 








Unreliable Dog.—‘‘Come right on in, Sambo,” 
the farmer called out. **He won’t hurt you. 
know a barking dog never bites.” 

“Sure, boss, Ah knows dat,” replied the cautious 
colored man, ‘‘but Ah don’t know how soon he’s 


going to stop barkin’ ""—Success Magazine. 


You 





Quoted From a Recent Prosperity Speech.— 
Has it ever oceurred to you, Mr. Chairman, that the 
cotton cloth made in South Carolina annually would 
make a sheet big enough to cover the entire face of 
America and Europe and lap over on the toes of 
Asia? Or, if all the cattle she raises in each year 
were one cow, she could browse on the tropical vege- 
tation along the equator, while her tai) switched 
icicles off the North Pole, and that her milk could 
float a shipload of her butter and cheese from Charles- 
ton to New Vork? Or, if all the mules we market 
each year were one mule, it would consume the entire 
annual corn crop of North Carolina at one meal, and 
kick the spots off the sun without swelling its sides 
or shaking its tail? Or, if the hogs we raise annually 
were one hog, that animal would dig the Panama 
Canal in three roots, without grunting, and its squeal 


would be loud enough to jar the cocoanuts off the 


trees along the Cana) Zone.—New Y ork Sun. 





An Ancient One.—M. Hamelin, the police magis- 
trate of Paris, was the victim of a venerable practical 
joke on April 1. It began in the early morning with 
the arrival at his residence in the Avenue Henri 
Martin of several carts of coal, followed by a contin- 
uous procession all day of other vehicles conveying 
similarly unordered goods—five pianos, jars of cod 
liver oil, hams, mineral waters, and vegetables—while 
among the visitors whose services were supposed to 
be required were an embalmer, a masseuse, an un- 
dertaker, and half a dozen pedicures. Altogether 
322 vehicles drove up to the house in the course of 
the day. Amid the confusion M. Hamelin went 
quietly off to preside as usual at the police court.— 


London Daily News. 





- 

The Art of Persuasion.—PossisLs EMPLOYER 
—‘But we are slack ourselves. If I found you any- 
thing to do it would be taking work from my own 
men.” 

AppLicantT—" The little I should do wouldn't ’arm 
nobody, guv’nor,”’—Bystander. 





There is 





But One 


“Holeproof Hosiery” 






















toe, 


Mon, 


Ask for our Free 
Booklet, *‘How to 
Make Your Feet 


Happy.” 


Now 25c a Pair 


OPairs—Guaranteed 6 Months—$1.50 
—up to $3.00 
The genuine “Holeproof” are soldin yout 


town. On request we will tell you the 
dealers’ names. Or we will ship direct, 


charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance, 
*Holeproof” are made for men, women 
and children. Ask your people to try them. 


Die Your Hose Drasecret P 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
286 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








It has the name ‘‘Holeproof”’ on the 
Please do not judge the genuine 
by heavy and coarse imitations. 


“Holeproof” is the original guaranteed hosiery. 
We worked 31 years to perfect it. 


less experience can make a hose as good. 
It is light, soft and attractive. 


There are a hundred other hosieries with guar- 
antees like ours. 
persome, heavy and coarse, 

‘‘Holeproof’’? today costs the same as the com- 
You may as well have it, 

We pay an average of 63c a pound for our yarn. 
Ours comes from Egypt. 


throughout, with a 6-ply hee) and toe. 


get superior wear. 

We spend $30,000 a year for inspection. You'll 
insist on “‘Holeproof’’ if you’ll compare all kinds. 
But don't say merely Holeproot Hose.” 
for the name on the toe, else you may get an 
imitation not even half so good. 

If you want the most for your money you must 
see that you get “Holeproof. ‘s 


This guarantee comes in each box of six pairs: 
“Tf any or all of these hose come to holes or need 


darning within six months from the day you buy 


them, we will replace them free.’’ 


No maker with 


But you don’t want hose cum- 


We use 3-ply yarn 
Thus we 


Look 





Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and 
Vight weight, Black, black with white feet, light 
and dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, lavender, | 


Seema 


light blue, green, gun-metal and mode. Sizes, 

% to 12. Six pairs of a size and weight in a 

box. All one color or assorted, as desired. 
leproof Sox (extra light eight) —Made en- 
tirely oF Sea Island cotton. 

Hole Lustre Sox—Gpairs $3. ‘Finished like 
silk. Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light 
an ark tan, pearl gray, lavender, light ee 
green, gun-metal,khaki,mode. Sizes, 9%tol 


Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, %. 


-_ 
eecececatetll 





Same colors and sizes as A nag 


Holeproof Stockings 
weight, Black, tan, and d black with white ‘fect. 


Sizes, 8to dd. 

Ho! logs roof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs. $3. Fin- 
ished like silk. Extra light weight 
Tan andblack, Sizes, 8to ll, 


Boye’ Holeproof Stockings — 6 
pairs, $3. Black and tan. Specially 


reinforced knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 


| 


sgt e fg 
pairs, $3. le and Pans Specially 
reinforced knee, heel andtoe. Si Sizes 

5 to 9%. These are the best chil- Beg S0u. 


dren’s hose made today. 


a la ee a al 














MRS. MAYBRICK’S OWN STORY. The com- 
ete story of her trial and fifteen years’ imprisonment, 
by FLORENCE ELIZABETH MAysRIck, 12mo, cloth, 4 
pages, illustrated. $1.20 net. Funk & Wagna) 
Company, Pubs., New York. 





Save $47:50 corsa ea 


Retail store price, $82 
sour, ir Oomepackt price 
ba th 








gether yourself, A few 
Minutes easy work 
without fools sav es 
you over half 








Over 100 other handsome 
Pieces, in our new catalog 
—all GUARANTEED. Write 

today. Eetends 8 feet. 


Mfg. Co., 419 Edwin St., Ann Arber, Mich. 


GRAY MOTORS! 


3 fp a $69” 0 and upwards } 


Complete in 
every detail, 

all ready to instal] in 

your boat. t 


Made in the largest and 


most up-to-date Pon oer d in 
the world 


to the manufacture oa Pow 


motors. 
3,2 and 3 cylinder. 
Write for story of how these 
motors are made and catalog. 


GRAY HOTOR CO. 59 Lieb St., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Brightest Paint 


HEN your painter uses Carter Pure White, Lead, 
mixed with pure Linseed Oil and the desirec color 


at time of painting, you are suie of bright clear and 
durable tints—true colors—not muddy hues. 


Because of its extreme whiteness, Carter White Lead 
produces “gamete and more beautiful colors than other 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


is the whitest paint you can buy. It is so dazzingly white 
that other pure leads appear grey by comparison. Whiteness 
means puveln. 
means fineness of grain—that the reduction 

of the onlin lead is perfect. This fineness makes Carter 
spread farther, just as a cup of flour spreads farther than a cup 
of wheat. E 

Whiteness means even quality. Every ounce in every 
keg of Carter is just like every ounce in every other keg. Ask 
your painter what this means. 


By the pound, Carter costs a trifle more than other leads. 
Figured by yards of surface covered and years of wear, how- 


ever, it is the most economical paint you can buy. Carter is 


sold by all reliable dealers—used by first-class painters. 

But send NOW —today—for our Valuable Free Book, 
which tells how to test any paint for purity; how to choose a 
harmonious color scheme, and gives many other helpful sug- 
gestions. We'll send with the book a set of color plates show- 
ing how real buildings look when painted with Carter—just 
what you have long wanted. 

CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
12081 S. Peoria Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories: 
Chicago—Omaha 


“*To Be Sure It’s Pure, 
Look for CARTER 
on the Keg”” 
anene will pay $100 and cost of analysis for 


of any adulteration in this or 
bearing this brand.” 





A LITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


The Expert Cleaner “ies 


{hing in and about the 
jouse. a s of 
‘ul rece’ 12mo, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. reloth, Tote, 








SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
— three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 

for a sample of the most 


SEND 10 CENTS perfect tobacco known. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 

















Tale of a Turkey.—Mr. Philip Snowden is quite | 
one of the best orators in the labor party. He is, | 
moreover, blest with a fund of humor, and his speeches | 
are frequently spiced with some excellent stories. A | 
short time ago, illustrating a point to the effect that 
Parliament only helps those that help themselves, 
Mr. Snowden told of a man who coveted a plump | 
turkey belonging to his neighbor. He prayed long 
and earnestly, but without avail, that his neighbor’s 
turkey might be sent into his backyard. Then he 
changed his prayer, and asked that he might be sent | 
into the garden where the turkey was. 
ously enough, says Mr. Snowden, 
granted that very night.—M. A. P. 


And, curi- 
the prayer was 


A New Tune.—The merchant stared hard at the 
latest candidate for office boy. 

““Well,”’ he asked, ‘“‘how many afternoons will it 
require to b. y. g.?” 

The boy did not smile. 

““My grandmother was buried many years ago,” | 
he replied. ‘But, frankly, sir, I would like to see a 
good ball game once a week—without any fictitious | 
excuses for leaving the office.’”” He got the job.— 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer. | 


A Wrong Reading.—Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, the 
eloquent New York clergyman, at a recent banquet | 
said of charity: 

““Too many of us, perhaps, misinterpret the mean- | 
ing of charity as the master misinterpreted the | 
scriptural text. This master, a pillar of the western 
church, entered in his journal: 

“The scripture ordains that, ‘if a man take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.’ To-day, |} 
having caught the hostler stealing my potatoes, I | 
have given him the sack.” —The Advance. 


Paying Politeness.—" Politeness,”’ said Senator 
Gallinger, in the hope of stilling a rather acrimonious 
argument in a clubroom, “‘always pays.” 

His flushed listeners looked up at him in inquiry, 
and he smiled and repeated, ‘‘ Politeness always pays. 
Two little girls I knew were seated before a plate con- 
taining two bunches of grapes—one a very large and 
tempting and perfect bunch, and the other small 
and hard and green. The two little girls looked at the 
two bunches for a space of silence. Then the polite 
child said: 

“**Ts oo gweedy?’ 

“*No,’ the other answered; 

“*Then, said the first, 


‘T’s not a bit gweedy.’ 
‘oo choose.’’’—Judge. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


April 9.—F. Marion Crawford, the American 
& novelist, dies after a long illness at his home in 
Sorrento, Italy. 


April 10.—President Castro is expelled by France 
from Martinique. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, the .poet, dies at 
his home in Putney. 

April 13.—The garrison in Constantinople mu- 


tinies and forces the goverment to dismiss the 
Grand Vizier, the inister of War, and the 





President of the Chamber. Seventeen persons 
are reported killed and thirty wounded. 

The expedition investigating the murder of Pro- 
fessor Jones, the Chicago scientist, by Philip- 
pine tribesmen, recovers the collection made in | 
the islands by the slain man. 


April 14.—A new cabinet, with Tewfik Pasha as 
Grand Vizier, takes office in Constantinople, 
and the Sultan grants other demands made by 
the mutinous troops. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 
April 9.—The House passes the Payne Tariff Bill 


by a vote of 217 to 161. 


Ethan Allen Hitchcock, ex-Secretary of the In- 
terior, dies at Washington. 


April 10.—The bill to provide for the taking of the 
next census is passed by the Senate. 


April 15.—A message from the President, trans- 
— a tariff bill for the Philippines, is re- 
ceived. 


GENERAL 
April 9.—The conference between the hard-coal 


operators and mine-workers ends in a deadlock 
at Philadelphia. 





To test your taste 
A pure ffavana filled 
\Gidar forlwoCents 


Panetela Shape 
NOT a Stogie 


4% Inches Long 
Pure Havana Filled 


Two Cents 


Is there any other tobacco grown 

that can even approach the rich, 
full, delicious flavor of genuine, 
pure Havana! You know that 
taste—that indefinable unap- 
proachable Havana taste! 

Among the millions of cigars sold 
there is so much GROSS MISREP- 
RESENTATION about HAVANA 
TOBACCO that we propose put- 
ting < our pure Hiavana filled Santa 
Gloria TE 

In the aeB ow rot our Fara. Specials 
(higher priced), in which every par- 
ticle of the filler i is grown in and im- 
ported from Cuba, thereare Havana 
Cuttings. From ‘these is made our 


Santa Gloria withaclean, wellcured 
York Statewrapper. Noscraps. No 
dust. Just the wrapper and pure 
Havana, exact size of illustration, 
Rolled by experts —in an immac- 
ulately clean, airy, sanitary factory 
—a factory which'bears the peer 
inspection of the public—ev ery bod 
—towhom it is open the year ’roun 
Box of 50 Santa Glorias for 
$1.00 Prepaid Everywhere * 
Santa Gloria is a quickly rolled cigar— 
notexpensively finished—not a rough stogie. 
Just like the illustration. But for smoke— 
a genuine, pure Havana smoke— you can't 
approach ja anywhere in price. 
We guarantee, absolutely, to refund your 
purchase price (no matter where you buy 
them—from your dealer or us) if a single 
Santa Gl ever found different from 
our representation. 
Ask your dealer for Santa Gloria. 
about our per in the tobacco world. 
Or, send a dollar bill to us direct for 
box of 50, sonal. Btate color wanted. 


R. £3 W. JENKINSON CO. 


year— 600 employees) 


1178 Liberty Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Ask 


ee 
THE “SIMPLO”’? AUTOMOBILE 
Solid or pneumatic tires, High or low 

wheels. The one Automobile at a 

Li Price that is always 

ready to run, Hand- 

. Stylish, * Sim- 

_ Reliatle, Eco- 


Safe and Sure. A 
Hill Climber. Bigs 


ae okra 
e alue in 
rica. 1909 i atalog FREE, Address 


COOK MOTOR VEHICLE (O., 1024 N. Broadw: St. Louis, Mo. 


“It’s All in the Edge ud 


Stropping Makes The Edge 
and a smooth, perfect shave 
—the kind you get once in 
a while~is yours every 
time if you use 


The Perfection} 


Automatic 
Razor Strop 


But don’t class it with any other device—there is 
nothing like it. 
It is ~ 9 automatic and certain—giving 
a perfect, easy shaving edge to your razor blade 
in a few seconds—no knack or skill required— 
every turn of the crank gives six perfect strop- 
pings on each side of the blade. 
One set of safety blades may be made to last 
a lifetime. A Perfection stropping makes 
them better than new. 
With the old style ordinary razor it makes 
shaving a delight. 
Your dealer is authorized to guarantee satis- 
factory trial. If he cannot supply, write for 
ourten day Free 
Trial Offer. 


Perfection Razor 
Strop Co. 
Dept. B 

95 Dearborn Street 

CHIGAGO 


eel 
se 


For Safety 
Razors 


For Ordinary 
Razors * 


a ices, 


Interesting proposi- 
tion to dealers 
and agents. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY | 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 


Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


per The Lexicographer does not answer aneny- 
mous communications. 


“Bp, B.,” Denver, Colo.—'‘Will you kindly inform 
ote If the substance of a fish io to be considered 
flesh-meat? (2) Is the tomato fruit or vegetable? 


t 

Is it preferable or more correct to say, ‘Please 
(3) 2 me cerry an early reply,’ or ‘Kindly favor me 
with an early reply’? 

(1) No; “flesh-meat” is “butcher's meat,” which 
is the flesh of mammals as opposed to that of poul- 
try, game, fish, frogs, turtles, etc. ( 2) Botanically 
the tomato is a fruit, but popularly it is considered 
a vegetable. (3) Either “kindly” or “please” may 
be correctly used in the sentence you cite. 

“J. G.,”’ Chicago, Ill.—‘‘Can you tell me who is 
the author of the following quotation, ‘He is not of 
an age, but for all time, our myriad-minded Shake- 
speare’?’’ 

The quotation you send us is made up of two ex- 
tracts, the first from ‘‘Lines to the Memory of Shake- 
speare,"’ by Ben Jonson (‘‘is’’ should be changed to 
was’), and the second is from ‘‘Biographia Liter- 
aria,’’ by Coleridge. 


“G. O. P.,” Buras, La.—''(1) What is the mean- 
ing of ‘8vo,’ ‘12mo,’ *16mo,’ etc.? (2) Why is the 
name ‘Turkey’ given to the Ottoman Empire?” 

(1) These are contractions of octavo, duodecimo, 
and sextodecimo. An octavo is a book or pamphlet 
in which the sheets are so folded as to make eight 
leaves. The following sizes are generally recog- 
nized in the United States: cap 8vo, 4x7 inches; 
demy 8vo, 54x8 inches; imperial 8vo, 8}x11} inches; 
medium 8vo, 6x9} inches, the size usually assumed 
when 8vo is written without a limiting adjective; 
royal 8vo, 64x10 inches. Duodecimo, called also 
“‘twelvemo,” denotes a page 44x74 inches in size; 
or a form made up of 12 or 24pages. It is used also 
to describe a book having 12 leaves to the sheet. A 
sixteenmo or sextodecimo, written often z6mo, is a 
book or pamphlet having sixteen leaves to the sheet 
the pages being, in size, usually 4}x6% inches; hence, 
loosely, a book having that size of page. 

(2) The term Ottoman designates the Turkish 
branch of the Tatar race that founded the Turkish 
empire: so-called from Othman or Osman I. (reigned 
1288-1326), who established it in Asia Minor, and 
took the title of Sultan. 


“J. G. E.,” Hillsboro, Kans.—‘‘In the last num- 
ber of THe Literary Dicgest you use the form 
*Doukhobor’ (plural ‘Doukhobors’), which has be- 
come current in this country. In the Russian lan- 
guage the singular number is ‘Dukhoborets’ and 
the plural *Dukhobortsy.’ How can we form a 
singular, ‘D(o)ukhobor’ from this?”’ 

THe StanparRD Dictionary prefers the form 
“Dukhobortsi” in the plural, but gives also ‘‘ Ducho- 
bortsi,’”’” ‘‘Doukhobortsi,” and ‘‘Doukhobors” as 
alternative spellings. From the last term given 
above the singular ‘“‘ Doukhobor”’ is formed. 


“H. O. B.,” Chicago.—This correspondent claims 
that ‘‘vociferous applause’’ is not good English. 
He is in error. Applause is ‘‘the signification of 
approval by clapping the hands, shouting, or the 
like.” Acclamation is an inherent part of applause, 
and if ‘‘H. O. B.” had ever attended, for instance, 
a baseball game between the ‘‘Cubs” of Chicago 
and the ‘‘Giants” of New York he would revise his 
opinion that ‘‘applause is seldom or never given by 
the voice.” 

The dogmatic assertion that there is only one form 
of pluralizing ‘‘Miss Bell” which is grammatically 
and scientifically correct does not dispose of the 
fact stated in the issue of THz Literary Dicgst for 
March 6, 1909: ‘“‘There is authority, in some senses 
at least, for all three forms.” 


“G. W. C.,” East Pittsburg, Pa.—‘‘ Which is cor- 
rect, ‘What kind of a judge do you want,’ or ‘What 
kind of judge do you want’?” 

“Kind of" does not require the indefinite article 
before the following noun in such. expressions as 
“What kind of man is he,” ‘What kind of animal 





is it.” 








Sapestry Buck 


He knows that there is as 
much difference between 
Tapestry Brick and smooth, 
highly finished conventional] 
facing brick as there is between 
hand-made furniture and the 
varnished products of a chair 
factory. 


He knows that Tapestry 
Brick, with its deep, rich colors 
and contrasts (mellowed by in- 
numerable intermediate shad- 
ings), will give you walls that 
will be individual, artistic and 
interesting. 

He knows that until re- 
cently, the artistic possibilities 





(Trade Mark Reg U.S Pat. Of.) 


of brick as shown in old Eng- 


lish country houses could not 
be fully realized in America. 


Some Facts About 
Tapestry Brick 


have been set down in an attractive booklet, 
generously illustrated, showing in colors many 
of the sizes, shapes and textures in which 
Tapestry Brick is made. It is instructive, 
for it gives a history of artistic brickwork, 
and shows the various ** bonds,’’ mortar 
joints and patterns in which Tapestry Brick 
can be laid. It also gives some instructive 
figures on comparative costs of brick, frame 
and stucco buildings. Write us sow and 
enclose 20 cents in stamps to pay postage 
and mailing. 

If your house is already built, consider the 
artistic possibilities of Tapestry Brick and 
Tile for garden walls, gateways, paths, etc. 


Fiske & Company, Inc. 


1651 Flatiron Building, 


New York 


Tapestry Brick for facing your building may add a few dollars to the initial cost, but for every dol- 
lar so expended it will add ten dollars to the value of the property, and will double its salability. 





Why Pay Any Dealer $18? 


We ship in complete sections 
ready to fasten and stain—all 
quartered oak, You save over half on 
SECTIONAL 
' } ~ 
. FURNITURE - 
Write for BIG free catalog. 


No.806 
Library Table INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO. 





Top 22x36 in, 419 Edwin St.,Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Running Water Where You Want it 

Don’t be without the convenience of run- 

ae water in your house because you live 

inthe country. If there’s aspring or stream 

on the ground, install a 

Niagara Hydraulic Ram 

It will pump water just where you want 

it. No cost for power or repairs, either. 

Write for catalogue K and estimate, 

We furnish Caldwell Tanks and Towers, 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO, 


140 Nassau St.,N.Y. Factory, Chester, Pa. 
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Busy wives who ie SAP OL o) 
never seem to srow old. Trvacake-- 
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© The New Models 10 and 11 
of the 


Remington 


Typewriter 


are the ripest fruit of Remington experience, the 
highest achievement of Remington skill and the per- 
fect evidence of Remington leadership. 















Some of the New Features: 

New Single Dog Escapement 

New Column Selector (Model 10) 

New Built-in Decimal Tabulator 
(Model 11) 

New Two-Color Dial 

New Back-Space Key 

New Variable Line Spacing Lock 

New Shift Lock 

New Paper Feed 

Remington T ypewriter Company 

( Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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ERE’S a cigar I want every reader of the Dicest 
who is a smoker to give a trial. 

It is called ‘‘ PERFECTISSIMES,” and is 
all the name implies—superlatively perfect. 


Noonan ed 


The filler is the finest quality of Genuine Imported 
Havana, grown and cured in the Vuelta Abajo district of 
Cuba and the wrapper is the highest mark of Genuine 
Imported Sumatra. 

One of the characteristics of the “‘PERFECTISSIMES” is that the ash 
remains in a solid mass and is not continually covering your clothing with 
a shower of fine particles. : 

It is entirely hand-made by expert workmen in my factory where sanitary 
conditions prevail. 

The illustration (reduced) on the left is a “‘ PERFECTISSIMES ” cut in quarters 
with the inside of the cigar spread out to show that it really is Long Filler and the 
one on the right (also reduced) is the same cigar oy and partly smoked to 
show the lon steel-gray ash and to further prove the mg Filler. Length of 
“* PERFECTISSIMES” is 4% inches —a long cool smoke—you’|] like it. 

My object is to secure permanent customers and you can readily see how utterly 
foolish it would be for me to send you cigars that are not fully up to my representation. 

I have put the price down to the lowest possible figure based on a strictly cash busi- 
ness. By this abet of selling I avoid all bad debts, which you know, as well as I do, 
are bound to accumulate under a credit system. I also avoid the expense of an office force. 
I am located in a small town where operating expenses are much lower than in a large city. t 
These savings make it possible for me to give you full value for your poner. 

I have no ‘SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFERS”, “SCHEMES” nor “ PREMIUMS—nothing but a 
really good cigar with nothing buta fair factory profit added to cost of production. 

These cigars will cost you only $3.00 per 50, delivered (mail or express), if you find them to be up to my represen- 
tation—otherwise I positively guarantee to refund your money without any pondence or offer of 
substitution. 

Please indicate which you prefer—Light, Dark or Medium. 


JOSEPH H. RUGG 
742 Market Street Blairsville, Penna. 





+ 
Pp corr 


Established 1843 





A GUIDE TO THE NEW 
BOOKS 


Ayscough, John. Dromina. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Barr, Amelia E. The Hands of Compulsion. 
Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 319. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 
Berry, John B. N. Some Assurances of Immor- 
tality. 16mo, pp. 66. New York: R.F.Fenno & Co. 
Bowen, Edwin W. Questions at Issue in Our 
English Speech. 16mo, pp. 154. New York: Broad 


r2mo, pp. 477. 


way Publishing Co. $1. 

Channing, Edward, and Lansing, Marion 
Florence. The Story of the Great Lakes. Illustrated 
12mo, pp. 398. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Chatfield-Taylor, H. C. Fame’s Pathway—A 
Romance of a Genius. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 341. 


New York: Duffield & Co. 


Cholmondeley, Mary. 
Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 
Mead & Co. $1.25. 


Conant, Charles A. A History of Modern Banks 
of Issue—With an Account of the Economic Crises 
of the Nineteenth Century and the Crises of 1907. 
Fourth Edition—Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 
xi-751. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Cooley, Charles Horton. Social Organization— 
A Study of the Larger Mind. 12mo, pp. xvii-426. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Davis, Norah. Wallace Rhodes—A Novel. 
pp. 334. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


$1.50. 


The Hand on the Latch. 
126. New York: Dodd, 


I2mo, 

















THE LATE ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE, 


Author of “ Katrine.” 


Dudley, Gertrude, and Keller, Frances A. Ath- 
letic Games in the Education of Women. Pp. 268. 
New York: Henry Holt &.Co. $1.25. 


This is the joint effort of an instructor 
of physical education in Chicago Univer- 
sity and a writer on sociological subjects 
to show that athletic training is of vast 
importance to women. It attacks the 
attitude of the indifferent and hostile. 
In the first section, ‘‘The Value of Athletic 
Games,” is emphasized the fact that this 
branch of education, if properly taught, 
has a value far above that of health or 
recreation, in that it tends to develop the 
mental, esthetic, and social qualities. 
Social ethics are ‘‘essentially the result 
of team work according to the prescribed 
rules of the game.” 

The second section represents data 
gathered from secondary schools, univer- 
sities, and organizations of various kinds 
in different parts of the country. While 
present-day tendencies are more favorable 
than formerly, the play spirit is not recog- 





nized and directed as it should be and 
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unwise discriminations are drawn in re- 
gard to sex. Pertinent suggestions are 
offered for arousing a more general in- 
terest in athletic games for women. 

Under the general heading ‘‘ Methods of 
Instruction”’ is presented matter of direct 
benefit to teachers. Basketball, indoor 
baseball, and field hockey are discust in 
detail with diagrams, definitions of tech- 
nical terms, and questions for students. 
The book is well written and constitutes a 
forcible argument in favor of the subject 
in hand. 


Forsslund, Louise. Old Lady Number 31. 16mo, 
pp. 275. New York: TheCentury Co. $r1. 
Fort, Charles. The Outcast Manufacturers. 12mo, 


pp. 328. New York: B. W. Dodge & Co. $1.50. 


Galsworthy, John. Fraternity. 12mo, pp. 386. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 


Hall, Francis J. The Being and Attributes of 
God. 12mo, pp. 310. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50 net. 


Hapgood, George. Solitaire and Patience. 
pp. 179. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co. 


These ‘‘fifty games to test the card- 
player’s skill and make a lonely hour pass 


I2mo, 

















PAUL ELMER MORE, 
Author of “Shelburne Essays.” 


” 


quickly’’ will doubtless be hailed by 
many people as a successful attempt to 
add to ‘‘the gaiety of nations.”’ There 
can be no doubt about the thoroughness 
with which the author has accomplished 
his task, and the serious object he had in 
view as exprest in the following solemn 
words: ‘‘No matter what may be our 
domestic and social surroundings, there 
come times to each of us when, unless we 
are able to be ‘company to ourselves,’ 
we must inevitably suffer from loneliness 
orennui. It is at such moments that the 
game of solitaire (to which our English 
cousins give the very significant name of 
Patience) becomes something more than 
a frivolous diversion.”’ 


Hunting, Henry Gardner. Witter Whitehead’s 
Own Story—About a Lucky Splash of Whitewash, 
some Stolen Silver, and a House that Wasn't Vacant. 
Illustrated. 


I2mo, pp. 271. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25. 
Lane, Elinor Macartney. Katrine. Pp. 315. 


New York: Harper & Bros. 

In ‘‘Katrine’’ are to be found all the 
requisites of a satisfactory love-story, and 
this winning, irresistible Irish girl bids fair 
to become as popular as her predecessor, 

















re Fdition 


SfilL Better 


“Better Day 


Bulletin of Topics: 


— Cut Suggestions : 
Dely Cub Be Cash Balances 


aban tive State- 
ments Operating 
Expenses 

Analyzing Outstanding 
Accounts 

ee a Trial Bal- 


Accuracy 


third edition, 


for it. 


Checking Invoices by 
Machinery 
Handling a Pay Roll 


book and in use to-day. 
Ma i Sry * a The Burroughs marks the longest forward stride in the history of business. No matter what 
Cotton Invoices Made the size or nature of your business, there is a Burroughs that fits it—that will take the racking 
in one-third the Time details off the brains in your employ and double the opportunity for productive work. 
Adking std. Lin A FREE TRIAL 
Handle = ation of Try a Burroughs on your own business at our 
© for R expense. In nine cases out of every ten, where 
ae Bank Balan oe Burroughs machines have cay sol they have 
FR ggen i — had to prove themselves by fair trial against 


Listing 
Hours = Minutes 


Checkise by Grand a 5 doesn’t sell itself 


Thousands of business men throughout the country have 
exhausted the first and second editions of this great book. This 


50,000 Copies 


is a still greater book, thoroughly revised and edited, better printed and con- 
tains a dozen new illustrations—176 pages; the most interesting, direct and 
applicable business book ever publish 
as vitally relative to your own business as if written especially 
It is not a Burroughs catalog—it is a book you need. 

Tear off the coupon, fill in and mail to-day. 


BURROUGHS 


(Nine out of every ten adding and listing machines sold are Burroughs) 
Adding and Listing Machines 


have been the inspiration for many of the improved methods discussed in the 


pa nega the machines have sold them- 
after a fair trial in your own office, 
to you, we 


Work” 







Size of office force 


Please send me 
onefreecopy"A 
Better Day’s 
Work" 


—reads like a romance, yet is 


n't 








ChecinSatin aye gta Wii ot ain 
A oe ee ‘ —tear off the coupon now. 
heuplae len te Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
a R ales — and 49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Mich. 
pot Seevice 65 High Holborn, London, W. O., England 























Maseeaee Safe, Convenient, Profitable 
- see postal today for book telling about this 
ompany 


6% MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by first mortgages on improved 
Farm Lands 
Ifyou have money on deposit, or if you contem- 
plate opening a savings bank account, you will 
be interested in this convenient and safe method. 
REALTY MORTGAGE BOND CO. 
$22 Security Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cheaper Than Horses 


Goes as fast and as far as you like under all conditions of weather and 
roads, Surrey develops 14-H-P. Runs from two to thirty miles per hour, 











and go@s thirty miles on one gal. gasoline. 


McINTY RE, 
MOTOR VEHICLES fe 
Best pleasure and busi- ¢ 

ness vehicle—never gets 
tired, no tire troubles. §/ 
Book of facts, figures and 
prooffree. Price is from 
$375 upaccording tostyle 
of body.GetcatalogNo.51 


W. H. McINTYRE Co., 







MPT HED 


AUBURN, INDIANA 
256-257 Broadway, New York, 1730 Grand Av.,Kansas City, Mo. 
Canadian Factory, Tudhope-McIntyre Co., Orrillia, Can, 


Unlisted Stocks and Bonds 


No Mining Securities 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 
E. BUNGE, 

Investment Broker, 


20 Broad Street, 
Telephone,—4785. -4736 Rector. 


NEW YORK 





) WE SHIP APPROVAL 


Vl a 
( tthout a cent depo. 
Y COSTS one cent : a our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
' on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 
Do not 
FACTORY PRICES fi:c22 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
um until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS mating bie big 


aay 4 exhibiting and selling our x ge 
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Convenience 


PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Qil Cook- Sve 


Things may be kept hot after they are removed from the blaze. 
Plates can be warmed and meals served with less effort and 


more comfort. 
Made in three sizes. 


Think of an oven at convenient 
height to be used without stooping! 

Think of a stove that cooks the 
roast with a heat either moderate or 
intense, as you wish it! 

Think of a kitchen as cool when 
«4 roast is done as when you began 
it! 

Think how the New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
does all this and much more! 

Note the advantage of keeping 
things hot on its CABINET TOP 
—a feature which not only removes 
the last objection to oil stoves in 

neral, but which also gives a 
‘coal range” appearance to the 





) Can be had either with or without 
Cabinet Top. If not at your dealer’sy write our nearestagency. 





° Rayo Lam 


ful light under perfect control. 
nearest agency. 
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fully at very little cost. 
more satisfactory than other methods of lighting. A steady, 
If not at your dealer’s, write our 


STANDARD OIL, COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


One or more Rayo 
Lamps will light 
our house beauti- 
Much 
were 








Adjustable Shelves 
Sliding Doors 


Here is the one sectional bookcase that suits 
all sizes of books. You can have one row on 
one side and two or three on the other. This 
is the Danner Sectional Bookcase. 

The case is in double sections. 
look like a sectional case. 
means better designs. 

This is the one sectional case with sliding 
doors—-doors which are always out of the way, 
open or shut. 

The doors run on rubber-tired casters. They 
never jam. ‘They are noiseless and dust-proof. 


The One Sectional Case 
You Can Sweep Under 


See how it stands up from the 
floor. This is the sanitary feature 
so popular now in desks. 

o other case has a consulta- 
tion leaf to rest heavy books on 
while simply referring to them 

We make Danner Sectional 
Cases in all styles and wood finish- 
es. Plain or leaded glass doors 

Here are four separate and im- 

mensely valuable features you'll 
find in no other sectional case on 
the market. Don’t you want our 
catalog? 


THE JOHN DANNER MFG. CO. 
21 Harris St. Canton, O 





It doesn’t 
The double section 


Danner Sectional Bookcase 


The Lure of the City 


NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG ME 
dust Published. By David James Burrell,D.D.,LL. ND.,NewYork 
I2mo, cloth, $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 











Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil— 
= free from disguise, because 
none is — It is — 


ee 
liver oil that makes it 


* offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil 
makes it 


Free from Taste 


or Odor. 


It is this purity that 
makes Moller's Oil so 





and 
that Gauseous “repeat” 
Fg oe genuine is ipectd oe in 
from 4 ay oon oo 
neme of 


Schieffelin & Co. 














Nancy Stair. There are just enough ob- 
stacles in the course of Katrine’s love to 
keep the reader in a state of suspense to the 
close. Far from being a merely sentimental 
romance, however, the story deals with the 
awakening to manhood of Katrine’s lover, 
the heroic sacrifice of his rival, and 
Katrine’s own growth in nobility of soul. 
Her wonderful voice proves her salva- 
tion at a time when there seemed nothing 
in the world to live for. She takes as her 
text, ‘“‘No great artistic success ever 
came to any woman that had not its root 
in a dead love.’’ Inspired by the truth of 
these words, she finally succeeds in accom- 
plishing what her tyrannical, erratic teacher 
Josef predicted—made of her sorrow dia- 
monds and rubies and pearls to set in her 
voice. As to whether Katrine chose wisely 
between the aristocratic Francis Ravenel 
and the blustering but whole-souled Der- 
mott McDermott, there may be a difference 
of opinion. One thing is certain—Katrine 
wouldn’t have been Katrine had her deci- 
sion been different, for according to her Irish 














LOUISE MORGAN SILL, 
Author of “Sunnyfield.” 


standards of loyalty, ‘‘To an Irishwoman 
the drame comes but the wance.” 


Lynde, Francis. The Kingof Arcadia. Illustrated. 
Pp. 354. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


If a story replete with human interest 
entertainingly told constitutes a claim to 
popularity, then ‘‘The King of Arcadia”’ 
ought to hold high rank among the best 
sellers of the current year. There is the 
breath of out-of-doors in every page, while 
the general tone of the novel is clean and 
wholesome. 

The reader is plunged into the thick of a 
feud between ‘‘The King of Arcadia,” who 
has made his home in the wilds of Colorado, 
and an irrigation company who are consid- 
ered by the former as unlawful trespassers 
on his domains. The corporation’s chief 
engineer occupies the foreground much of 
the time, with his numerous engineering 
and love problems. These he proceeds 
to settle in a manner worthy of the upright 
young American that he is. Not the least 
of his tasks is the hunting down of the 
“hoodoo,” that has been responsible for 
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one calamity after another and is regarded 
by his workmen with superstitious awe. 
More than one person has a hand in the 
game. ‘‘The King of Arcadia” is made 
to appear in various guises, from that of a 
courtly Kentucky gentleman of gentle 
birth and breeding to an inhuman villain. 
The telling of the story also involves the 
engineer’s .trusted lieutenant, the king’s 
daughter Elsa, and a playwright ever on 
the alert for dramatic situations. Altho 
the love element is somewhat subordinate 
to the recital of adventure, the author does 
not neglect to relate how the stalwart hero 
and his ‘‘cow-punching princess’’ find a 
true Arcadia after many trials and delays. 


McCahan, Belle Travers. The Preshus Child. 
12mo, pp. 307. New York: Cochrane Publishing 
Co 


McCarthy, Justin Huntly. The Gorgeous Bor- 
ia—A Romance. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 323. 
) tl York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Mackail, J. W. The Springs of Helicon—A Study 
in the Progress of English Poetry from Chaucer to 


Milton. 12mo, pp. 204. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25 net. 

Mackay, Helen. Houses of Glass: Stories of 
Paris. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 296. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $1 net. 

Macvane, Edith. The Thoroughbred. _Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 302. New York: W. Dil- 
lingham Co. 


Maeterlinck, Maurice. The Blue Bird—A Fairy 
Play in Five Acts. Translated by Alexander Teixeira 


Mattos. 12mo, pp. 241. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.20 net. 
Mapes, Victor. Partners Three—A Novel. 12mo, 


pp. 258. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Marden, Orison Swett. Peace, Power, and Plenty. 
Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 323. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1 net. 


Marks, Jeannette. Through Welsh Doermers. 
Ep. 45. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
. $1.10. 


‘‘Through Welsh Doorways”’ we have a 
peep at well-swept hearths and thrifty 
homes whose presiding genius appears to be 
a never-failing row of china cats on the 
mantel. These short stories show various 
phases of the life of a people with whom we 
are none too familiar. Their lack of demon- 
strative affection, reverence for religious 
things not untainted with superstition, 
uncompromising honesty, and disinclina- 
tion for change—these are all brought out 
in a manner indicative of thorough ap- 
preciation of Welsh characteristics. The 
subject is handled with a light, delicate 
touch. 

The first story tells of the pathetic at- 
tempts of a faithful old wife to imitate the 
cuckoo that her husband may die happy, 
arousing thereby the righteous indignation 
of her gossipy neighbors who lose no time 
in reporting her hypocrisy to the minister. 
Again, in ‘‘An All Hallows’ Honeymoon”’ 
is the love of a couple past the first bloom 
of youth made the subject of an artistic 
and touching little sketch. This ranks 
among the best of these Welsh character- 
studies. The theme of 
Wife”’ and ‘‘The Last Discipline”’ is similar. 
The element of humor is not wanting, as 
is illustrated in ‘‘Mors Triumphans.” It 
tells of the ingenious scheme of Griffith 
Griffiths to obtain his election to the Town 
Council by the importation of an expensive 
hearse that shall be at the disposal of the 
first to need it. Excited speculation fol- 
lows regarding the favored one on whom 
the honor shall fall and meanwhile the 
donor becomes the great man he had longed 
to be. This small volume is quite worth 
while. 


Meissner, Madame De. The Words of our Lord 


and Savior Jesus Christ spoken from the Cross: 


“The Heretic’s | 
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night undergoes deterioration. 


water. 


tank or hot water reservoir. 
It is like a pond in the summer time. 


The ordinary kitchen water tank or hot water 
reservoir is one of the most unsanitary and unhealthful things about a household. 
The water tank is never quite emptied and the remaining old water com- 


municates its impurities to the new water flowing in. 


age 
This feature alone should make a man who likes domestic sanitation and “ » 
cleanliness investigate this system of instantaneous water heating that is being 


W ATER that is heated and kept hot all day or all 
It stagnates—grows stale—much faster than cold 
It becomes one of the best culture mediums for 


germs and bacteria, until it reaches the boiling point, 
which only by accident it does in the ordinary water 


WATER | 
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used in the best homes of America and Europe—from the cottage and the country chateau 


to the great estate houses. 


The RUUD Automatic 


Gas Water Heater 


which is within the reach of the man of average means, is put in an out-of- 
the-way spot in the cellar, connected with the water pipe. 

You turn on a faucet upstairs. The relieving of the water pressure 
automatically opens a valve which turns on and lights the gas which heats 
the water instantaneously as it passes through the pipes. 

You turn of the faucet upstairs. The water pressure is restored and 
the gas is automatically shut off 

You don’t have to /ight anything. You don’t have to put anything out 
or watch anything. 

The RUUD makes the water-tank a relic of bygone wastefulness and 
lack of sanitation—of days that have passed. It saves no end of time in 
kitchen, laundry and bathroom. 

Intuitively people will not use hot water from a range tank for cooking. 
It is not clean and fresh. 

The RUUD enables you to draw instanily scalding hot water just as 
fresh and clean as the cold water for use in cooking. 


It gtves you an unlimited quantity of fresh hot water—full of the energy 
and health of fresh water—as fit to drink as itis tobathein, It gives 
you more hot water luxury than it is possible to get by any other means, 
Whether your house cost $3,000 or $30,000, whether it is new or old, it 
cannot have the finishing touch without a RUUD heater. Easily connected 
with your water pipes. 
Write for booklet giving pictures and particulars. 


Ruud Manufacturing Company, Dept., K Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We own and operate twenty-five branch sales 
offices and display rooms in the United States 


London: British Ruud Mfg. Co. Hamburg: Ruud Heisswasser Apparatebar 








RAEUMATISM 


y) 
\/ BE iat 
A Physician writes: 

“‘A citizen who had not been able t» 
raise his hand to his head for several 


B=) -le) Sin 
IMONEY 


|AT SIX PER CENT | 


Seieeiteliemenndinn 


MAIL| 





weeks, on acconnt of Rheumatism, called 
and said that after taking Tartarlithine 
for only one week the improvement was 
truly phenomenal. /n two weeks he was 
practically cured "’ 


Tartarlithine 


rarely fails, because it supplies 


the blood with the necessary 
substances to dissolve and re- 
move the poison of rheumatism 
—uric acid. 


d our booklet on the 
Free Sampl mans of ienmmeations sent 
on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
93 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO 
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\; ON EY which is deposited with 
‘V1 ‘this institution on our Secured 
Certificates of Deposit is safeguarded by 
our Capital and Surplus amounting to 
$350,000.00. ei 5 

Our depositors, residing in all parts of 
the country, have proved the p.an of de 


positing money by mail ta be absolutely 
safe and satisfactory from every point oi 
view. 

Interest is paid monthly, quarterly or 
semi-annually at the discreticn of the de 


positor. If your money yields less than 
6%, write for our booklet “F”’ 


Capital and Surplus $350,000 
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House-cleaning, if thorough, ‘ensures a 
healthful home. To prevent sickness. purify 
the cellar, closets, sinks, drains, dusty or 


damp corners and cracks—nooks behind 
plumbing, and every spot where disease 
germs may develop, with 


Platts 
Chlorides 


The _Odor!] ess 
Disinfectant 


A colorless liquid, which instantly destroys 
foul odors and disease-breeding matter. Sold 
by druggists everywhere in 


ties and prepared only by Henry B. Platt. 











Book with sanitary information mailed | rather extended knowledge on the part of 





free on writing to 42 Cliff St., New York. 


On gyery package 
DIET FOR 








Ovseertics 
KIDNEY ano LIV 5 aup OBESITY 
Makes ody. 
Unlike other g ° Nk groc®ys For book 
or sample, write the manufacturers. 


“J am 80 pleased with your Flour that 1 am recom, 
mending it to all my patients, especially to those suffer, 
ing from _ nervous prostration,liver and kidney affec. 
tions. I think it the finest article of food for invalids 


know of?” Y. Ly M.D. LL.D, Detroit, Mich, 
FARWELL & RHINES. WATERTOWN. 1.Y_U.S.A_ 


A Meditation. 16mo, pp. 26. Washington: Wood- 
ward & Lothrop. 25 cents. 

Merwin, Bannister. The Girl and the Bill. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 369. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Mill, John Stuart. Autobiography. 
191. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mitchell, John K., M.D. Self Help for Nervous 


Women—Familiar Talks on Economy in Nervous 
Expenditure. 12mo, pp. 201. Philadelphia: J. B. 


16mo, pp. 


Lippincott Co. $1 net. 
More, Paul Elmer. Shelburne Essays, Sixth 
— Pp. 35s. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1.25. 


This sixth series of the Shelburne Essays 
represent a collection of former essays that 
were published at different times in maga- 
zine form as well as three new ones that 
now appear in print for the first time. 











Tho religious dualism constitutes the main 
theme, Mr. More by no means confines him- 


self to this phase of the various subjects 
under consideration. In fact, a few of the 


all quart bot-\essays would pass for purely literary 


|studies. They presuppose, possibly, a 
the reader, but they bear the undisputed 
marks of scholarly criticism, 

Beginning with the forest philosophers 
of India, those peculiar anchorites who 
turned their backs on the natural world 
that they might better realize the life of 
the spirit, the author points out that they 
(reduced all philosophy and religion to a 
\ . 
study of self. There follows a brief sketch 
of the Bhagavad GitA, the Bible of the 
Brahmans, with extracts illustrative of its 


teachings. 
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trays, 23x28 in. and 21x26 in., are 


. Moves 
tion. Nicely finished in black japan. 
needed in every household and any woman wi 
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and your money beck if you are not entirely satisfied. 
Wheel-Tray Co., 535 K W. 
ks on 
marriage and its pitfalls. 


The Lost szrsistni 
By Rev, Cortland Myers, 


1gmo, cloth, 76. Funk & Wagnalls Company , Pubs., N. Y. 





WEDDING RING 


Heart-to-heart tal 


SAUCE 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
gives a piquant flavor indispensable 
to good 
Chafing Dish Cooking 
Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, Clams and 
Lobsters; Frogs’ Legs and Welsh 
Rarebit are given an appetizing 


and delicate relish by its use. 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 


S th W time and steps in 
AVS MMS WOMAN \icnen and dining 
room. The Wheel-Tray puts a table on wheels 
just here she wants it. The remo val 
extra heavy 
wteel, is the same height as your dining table, 
Steel frame carriage with three 8 inch rubber tire 


wheels es easily and smoothly in any direc- 
» Just what is 


u 
ye delighted with it, Price §l0 express prepaid 


t Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 


In the chapter on St. Augustine, some 
space is devoted to the consideration of 
Manichzism, which bridged the gulf be- 
tween the religions of the East and Western 
Christianity. Dissatisfaction with its nega- 
tive doctrines turned the current of St, 
Augustine’s thought toward Christianity 
and into the new faith he poured all the 
His 
theology are 
evident in the theory of the tota) depravity 
| of man and his salvation through the mirac- 
\wlous power of God. Pascal’s mission was 
|much the same as that of St. Augustine, 
except that whereas St. Augustine’s world 
jwas in a state of ready acceptance of the 
essed faith, Pascal had to face conditions 
brought about by the waning of Chris- 
tianity. The Catholic Church had reached 
a crisis which made it seem expedient to 
compromise with the world. Against the 
Tanaegeed of the Jesuits, Pascal expended 
unbounded scorn that the very name 


fervor of his half-starved emotions. 
contributions to modern 


Jesuit has remained a term of opprobrium 
to this day. 

Sir Thomas Browne stands as the type 
of man whose interests were divided be- 
tween the claims of the old religion and 
the new science. His literary efforts, 
particularly the Religio Medici, show a 
tendency to effect a compromise between 
the two. He himself related that he could 
{not go to cure the body of a patient with- 
\ out losing his profession in concern for 
the man’s soul. Bunyan, on the other 
hand, was an extremist who ‘could not 
tolerate any middle course. In common 
with the great mass of Puritans, he was 
too sure of his position. 

The closing essays are devoted to Socra- 
tes and Plato. The familiar facts of the 








EXAMINATION 
AT YOUR HOME 


Showing 

«*Pompon’” 
Curls 
88. 







Dainty 
Stylish wiisend 
. you 
' Chic a! return mail for free ex- 


amination at your home 
one of these 


Beautiful “Pompon” Curls 
maiurans Carty Handsome Switch 


of live, glossy, wavy hair. Or we will send you any article you 


may select from the following list or from our large and hand- 


somely illustrated catalog. Notice these extremely low prices: 
Switches aslowas - © = © 2 + © © 
2 o2. 22-inch switch ae eee ithe ee ee | 
234 oz. 24-inch switch Pere na nk ator wt Te 225 
'g oz. 26-inch switch - - - - - - + 4.00 
Lightweight, wavy switch TG, Ba ee, Sah 2,50 
Featherweight, stemless switch, 221n., naturally wavy + 4.95 
Naturally curly pompadour : - - ” - : 2.90 
“Puffy-Flaffer,’’ naturally curly - - + $5 to 10.00 
“Zephyr’’ curls me? 8) tas (ae oe - 5.00 
Wigs for men and women $15 to 100.00 


Write today for free booklet and catalog, 
sending sample of your hair and describing article wanted, which 
we will send to you by return mail postpaid for free ex. 
amination, If you are pleased remit us the Price asked; 
if not, do not wear but return at once. 

The E. Burnham Illustrated Lessons teach 
you by mail Beanty Culture and anufacturing Fine Hair 
Goods at your home, Our Free Prospectus tells how to 
make money at home or go into business | 


BURNHAM 


E. 
Dept a. 70 and 72 State St. CHICAGO, Uis- 














Ee, TYPEWRITERS wanes 


Machines Seld or Rented Any- 

where at (to 3g M’f’r’s Prices, allowing Rental 
on, Shipped with privilege of 

examination. €@' Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 


~ Typewriter Emporium,92-94 Lake St.,Chicago 
























cr) Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press $5, 
Larger $23. Save money. Print ior others, big 
profit. 


we easy, rules sent. Write factory for 
= ress catalog, type, paper, etc. 
excraacn Qi THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conncetieut. 





Typewriters 
$50. Each 


$5. Down and $5. Per Month 


Shipped to Any Address on Tria) 


The regular standard Model No. 3. Complete with metal 
case, hasehoard, tools, etc.—not shop worn or damaged 
machines, but each and every one guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely perfect—as perfect as any ever sold. 

No salesman will call on you—we cannot afford such 
expenses and sti)] sell these machines at half price. The 
burden of proof rests with the typewriter and you are to 
be the sole judge. 

Ti you find the slightest thing to criticise—if you think 


you can buy a better typewriter at amy price—if for any 
reason you do not wish to keep the machine, send it back 
at our expense, 


This is far the greatest typewriter value ever offered. Jf 
you intend to buy a machine any time in the future, it wil 
pay you to secure one of these now. 

If you are renting a typewriter, why not send it back and 
replace it with one of these splendid machines? You can 

ay us $2.00 or $3.00 more a month than you are now pay- 
ing andin a few months own a $100.00 standard type- 
writer—meantime you have a perfect machine to operate, 
instead of a second-hand one. 

Better write us mow. You take no chance on this 

roposition ; if the typewriter is just as we represent it to 
saa have a bargain—if it is not, you send it back at 
our expense. 

Don’t wait until they’re all gone—give us your name, 
address and references today. 

A. C. LANDGRAF, Mgr. 


74 Washington St., Chicago, Iii. 
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| aa e ee former’s life are reviewed in brief, while 
the Apology, or defense of Socrates, makes 
the narrative complete. Plato’s teachings The 
| Chicl 0 § are defined as a development of those of his 
teacher. R { 
YDELIGHTPUL =f} Mowe, Mecrre._ Op she Road wo Aver. P| INOTALY 
“Che Daint “On the Road to Arden’’ relates the N t ] 
{ t C y v4 story of an unconventional vacation under- €os y e 
- OVETS taken by two girl friends who are longing}, 
Candy Coated to do something out of the ordinary. In 
Cc imagination they are journeying to the 
ew Gu Forest of Arden. They havenot traveled far 
ing m toward that region of mystery and delight 
Particula = bi when they are overtaken by two other trav- 
after Dinner elers, a very modern Orlando and Oliver, 


YOUR DRUGGIST 
KNOWS 

that the strongest and best 

peppermint in the world 


is contained in Chiclets 


ackets 


Sold i ove fonk 5¢, i Blleer & Gone 2S¢ 
ran 
| able cote | 


nc. an 











Styles and Prices 
Made of fragrant Southern Cedar, heavily be bound and id bradded with 


iced atecrchemmbacere ante orn, aithout cost te you. 
ip, irect from factory su: tay ‘eapreors 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 85 Statesville, N.C. 























Raise Rhode 


island Reds 


If you want -4 deneme gees? PaaGenag 
ens. They 


you 
My book tells y soa ou all’: about them; em; cons 
tains handsome, dife-like pictures, ‘Book 
costs only 20 cents, which I deduct on 
your first order for two settings of eggs. 








‘e mean a Daus UNE Tip Top 
DWaplleator that ideal assistant always 
ready to quickly make 100 copies from 
Ppen-written an copies from type- 
written original. Complete Duplica- 
tor, cap size $5. (prints 83x 
Jin. )costs Butwedon't 
want your money ey you aresat- 
isfied, so if interested just write us 
to send iton 10 Daye"’ Trial, with- 
Gut Deport, That’s fair enongh ien't it? Then send to-day. The Felix 
P, Daus Duplieator Company, Daus Bldg . 111 John Street. New York. 





WHY ARE MINISTERS 
RESTLESS? 


Rev. W. 0. Shewmaker gives some lively 


answers to this question in THE HOMILETIC 
REVIEW FOR MAY 


Per copy 30 cents 


Per year $3.00 
Faonk & Wagnalls Company, 


44-60 E. 23d St., New York 








Tes PALACE OF 
DANCER By MABEL 


WAGNALLS 
A novel of life in the Court of Louis XV in which 
Madam De Pompadour is the leading character. 1amo, 
cloth $1.50, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New Yorn 











in a snorting motor-car. Their dashing 
speed is not to be equaled by that of Rosa- 
lind and Celia with their slow ponies, but 
these maidens visit one rustic retreat after 
another only to find the young gentlemen 
already stationed there calmly awaiting 
their arrival. These apparent coincidences 
disturb the rather serious-minded Celia, 
who serves as a sort of self-appointed chap- 
erone. That she has been the victim of a 
well-planned ruse finally becomes evident 
and when Rosalind and Orlando decide to 
travel the Road to Arden together, she 
completes the romantic adventure in the 
only sensible way. 

The story is written in the light, happy 
style befitting a summer’s idyl. The pages 


are enlivened by comments on passing men 


and women that are both amusing and 


entertaining. 


Musselman, Rev, H. T. (Edited by), The Na- 


tional Teacher-Training Institute Text-Books. 16mo, 
22, Philadelphia: American Baptist Publishing 





















quickest and most economical | 
for 

Duplicating 
Letters, etc. 


Your original is written like an or- 
Qinary letter. on our composite stencil 
paper which is put up with backing 
Sheet, etc, all ready to write on, 

From this the Neostyle turns out 
neat, clear copies, all exact duplicates, 


at rate of 60 to 100 a minute, without 
fuss and without delay. 


ge 


Society. 
Newcomb, Katharine H. ore tens Along | the Path. 


r2mo, pp. 287. ~ Shepa 
Co. $1.40 net. 


Niven, Frederick. The | Lost Cabin Mine. 


Pp. 312. 

Noot, i esiay yen “aaa or The Con- 
fession of a Dying Woman. \\\ustrated. 12mo, pp. 
219. New York: Cochrane Publishing Co. 

North, Luke. Rubaiyat of Life. rzmo, pp. 85. 
La Canada, Cal.: The Golden Press. 

Norton, Dora Miriam. Freehand Perspective and 
Sketching. Principles and Methods of Expression in 
the Pictorial Representation of Common Objects, 
Interiors, Buildings, and jpendscapes. Tilustrated. 
8vo, pp. 172. Brooklyn, Pratt Institute. 

MY Brien, Sata R. English for Foreigners, Tllus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 158. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

‘Oo. 50 cents. 


Q’ Neill, Rev. Delix D. Does Christ Say Go to 


The work is merely turning the 
crank and feeding the paper—the 


rotation of the drum brings the print- 
ing surface of the stencil to the paper 
and the ink supply is automatic. 

Will you give us your address for 


our bookiet? 


Neostyle Co. 
30 Reade St., New York 


109 Franklin St., Boston 


219 Randolph St, Chicago 


12mo, 


























Church? 16mo, pp. 14. Stafford Springs, Conn.: 
The Author. 5 cents per copy. 
Osborne, William Hamilton. The Red Mouse ASS 
—A Mystery Romance. I)lustrated. 12mo, pp. i ] 
321. New York: Dodd, Mead &Co. $1.50. 
Q@sbourne, Lioyd. Infatuation. Illustrated. GRADUATING 
12m0, pp. 380. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. CLASSE 
Osgood, Irene. Servitude. r2mo, pp. 421. S 
Boston: Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. of both high and gram- 
é i. . Lei The- 
gaor waeher ee: bay pike a yg ose “ — oe 
0. “$1.50. * , 
at ; circular showing sub- 
“*Banzai,’’ which is translated into 


jects especially suited 
for 


Class Gifts 
Our 1909 catalogue 


(fully illustrated) of 
casts suitable for the 
decoration of schools, 
libraries and homes 
will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 
4 two cent stamps. 


English from the German, describes an 
imaginary war between the United States 
and Japan. The object of the novel, as 
given in the foreword, is to arouse public 
sentiment as a preventive against the 
actual occurrence of such a catastrophe. 
With an imagination worthy of Jules Verne, 
the author proceeds to paint the horrors of 
war in all their lurid colors and allows our 
country to fall an easy prey to the infernal 





wiles of her Eastern rival. UN Wasting NOM BOSTON SCULPTURE 
The events described may be briefl Lf a COMPANY 
y be a4 10104 Reichet "$5.00 Melrose Mass. 





outlined as follows: The cause of the con- 
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Guaranteed 


Bonds 


No. 5. 


5% and Safety 


ATER WORKS BONDS as a class 

are recognized by conservative 

investors as sound, dependable 
securities. 

And when such bonds are fur- 

ther safeguarded by the positive 
tee 


of The American 








Water Works & Guarantee Company they a 
security that combines in the highest sense the 
essentials of a thoroughly desirable investment. 

They are safe—from the very nature of the busi- 
Tess back of them. 

They are liberal in interest return. 

They are issued in denominations of $100, $500, 
$1 hence appeal not only to the large investor, 
but to the man or woman of small means. 

The American Water Works & Guarantee Com- 
pany has been in business 27 years. 

It owns and operates 40 prosperous water works 
plants in various parts of the country. 

It guarantees their bond issues. 

It KNOWS that these bonds are sound—and it 
backs its guarantee, not only by its capital and 
surplus of $4,000,000, but by the entire assets of 
the many valuable plants in control. 

It does NOT guarantee the bonds of any com- 
pany that it does not control and operate. 

Its income is derived from GROWING cities. 

And, that it is not affected by business depresssions 
or panics, is demonstrated by the fact that the fiscal 
year just closed shows LARGER NET EARNINGS 
than any other year in its history. 


It is a significant fact that there has never been 
a day’s delay in the ent of principal or in- 


ym 
terest, nor default of any kind on any bond 
guaranteed by this company. 


We Have a Book 


describing Water Works Bonds as an investment 
and giving full details as to the American Water 


Works & Guarantee Company——Let us send it 


to you. You will be interested—no matter 
whether you have $100 or $100,000 to invest. 


Address Dept. F 


JIS. & W. S. KUHN 
Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago St. Louis Philadelphia 














MONEY DOUBLES 


when invested at 5% and 


compounded semi-annually 


in 14 years and 13 days 


Few people realize how rapidly money 
grows when invested to pay 5%. Four. 
teen years is a short period, and if you 
can double your money by legitimate in- 
vestment in a sound first mortgage bond 


bearing 5% why speculate? Isn’t this 
good enough for any reasonable man? 
We can offer you bonds which have 
stood the test of years, have a large 
equity and are easily saleable, which 
will net you to-day 5% or even better. 


Send for Circular No. 18 B 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 





flict is traceable to President Roosevelt’s [commander-in-chief, ‘‘faced them brave 


intervention at the Peace of Portsmouth 
in 1905 which ended the Russo-Japanese 
War. Ina spirit of revenge, Japan decides | 
to strike back. But so silently is this 
animosity fostered, and so secretly are the | 


war preparations carried forward, that the 
United States is taken by complete sur- 


prize when the war-clouds burst. The 
Japs have it all their own way until 
Canada and Australia send volunteers to 
aid their struggling brothers in order to 
evade “the yellow peril’’ themselves. In 
the end, America wins. 

As far as the construction of the book is 
concerned, it is not well put together. 
It lacks unity, while the introduction of a 
new set of characters in nearly every chap- 
ter is confusing. It is to be doubted if 
“Banzai” will be taken very seriously. 
The danger of a treacherous surprize from 
Japan is undoubtedly overestimated, and 
in any case the moral effect of such a war 
novel is not of the best. The bringing 
about of more amicable relations between 
the two nations will hardly be accom- 
plished by literature of this kind. 

Pennel, T. L. Among the Wild Tribes of the Af- 


ghan Frontier. Svo, pp. 324. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
3.50. 


Dr. Pennel’s daring adventures as a 
medical missionary among the wildest 
tribes of Northwest India are full of ex- 
citement, interesting anecdote, and lively 
description. He saw the Pathans as Rud- 
yard Kipling, or even Rudyard Kipling’s 
‘‘Soldiers Three’’ never saw them. Travel- 
ing as a Sadhu, or mendicant pilgrim, 
and living on the alms of the people, he 
crossed the five rivers of the Punjab on his 
way to India. He was much imprest 
with the possibilities of the national char- 
acter, and relates the following anecdote of 
Afghans: 

“On a certain frontier expedition the 
regiments were passing up a defile on a 
height, above which some of the enemy 
had ensconced themselves in ambush be- 
hind their Sangars. The Afghans had been 
soldiers in the Indian Army, also had now 
completed the service and retired to their 
hills, and were, as is often the case, using 
the skill which they had gained in their 
regiment against us. They were about 
to fire, when one of them recognized the 
officer riding at the head of the regiment as 
his own colonel. He stopt them and 
said! ‘That is our Karnal Sahib. We 
must not fire on him or his regiment.’ 
That regiment was allowed to pass in safety, 
but they opened fire on the line which 
succeeded.”” Among the Sadhus Mr. Pen- 
nel associated with as a pilgrim he found 
‘men of great devotion and self-abnega- 
tion’ and many examples of men turned 
to Christianity and made into ‘‘The Wes- 
leys and Whitefields’’ of Hindustan. Lord 
Roberts, who writes an introduction to the 
book, says that Dr. Pennel “in his long 
and intimate intercourse with the tribes- 
men throws many new and interesting 
side-lights on the domestic and social as well 
as on the moral and religious aspect of 
their lives and character.” The perils 
which beset the life of a doctor-missionary 





- many, as we learn from these interest- 
ing pages. Dr. Pennel, says the British 





ly 
and cheeriully.” While many wniers 
have given us descriptions of military ex- 
peditions made into the Pathan country, 
this is the first account we have met with 
of a sixteen-year-long residence by a 
European in that region of disturbance and 
discord. The work is of exceptional in- 
terest, is well illustrated, and the course 


of the Doctor’s travel can be traced by 


ve assistance of two of the latest maps, 


Powell, Lyman P.. The Emmanuel Movement in 
New England Town—A Systematic Account of me 


periments and Reflections Designed to Determine 


the Proper Relationship between the Minister and 
the Doctor in the Light of Modern Minds. Illustrated. 
I2mo, pp. 194. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Robinson, Charles Napier. The British Tar j 
Fact and Fiction—The Poetry, Pathos, and * ale 
of the Sailor’s Life. With Introductory Chapters on 


he Place of the Sea Officer and Seaman in Naval 


t 
History and Historical Literature. Illustrated, 
8vo, pp. xvii-sz20. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Robinson, Victor, Comrade Kropotkin, Illustra. 
7 16mo, pp. 127. New York: The Altrurians. $1. 
get, Peter Mark. Thesaurus of English Words 

and P’ , Classified and Arranged so as to Facili- 
tate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary 
Com; tion. Enla and Improved, partly from 
the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index. By 


s Roget. 12mo, pp. xliv-670. New 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60 net. 
Sidis, Boris. An Experimental Study of Sleep. 
Laem, pp. 106. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1 
net. 


Sill, Louise M ey = Id. Pp, 228. N 
York: Harper & Bros, $125 

““Sunnyfield”’ tells of two happy, healthy 
specimens of childhood—a brother and 
sister—who answer to “he euphonious 
names of June and Podsy, respectively. 
These children, having tasted the freedom 
of country life during their summer va- 
cation, are discontented with the limited 
enjoyments of a city back-yard. To please 
his young people, their father purchases an 
adjacent vacant lot where they can run 
wild. This is promptly christened ‘‘Sunny- 
field”’ and the story of the various uses to 
which it is put is told in a manner sure to 
meet the approval of juvenile readers. 

This delightful paradise includes a dimin- 
utive playhouse bearing the dignified name 
of ‘‘Sunnyfield Lodge’’ and this is suc- 
ceeded by one of larger dimensions in the 
form of an abandoned street-car. The 
animal pets of Podsy and June contribute 
in no small measure to the success of the 
Sunnyfield enterprise and aid materially 
in making the children’s circus the great- 
est show on earth. No sooner does one 
pleasure pall than these irresistibles are 
ready with a new one to take its place. A 
happy picture is presented in the descrip- 
tion of an outdoor Christmas with the live 
hemlock tree of Sunnyfield serving as the 
Christmas-tree. The practical carrying out 
of the children’s various schemes is due 
to their indulgent parents who are ‘‘the 
best ever.’? Another efficient helper is 
the colored butler, ‘‘Uncle’”’ Walker, who 
while grumbling about the frequent de- 
mands on his time and attention, is in 
reality the biggest child of all. 

The authoress shows a thorough sym- 
pathy with child life. Noi a single ‘‘goody- 
goody’”’ type is to be found. 


Standard Bible Dictionary, A. Designed asa 
Comprehensive Guide to the Scriptures, Embracing 
Their Languages, Literature, History, Biography, 
Manners, and Customs, and Their Theology. Edited 
by Melancthon W. Jacobus, D.D., Edward E. Nourse, 
D.D., and Andrew C. Zenos, D.D., in Association with 
American, British, and German Scholars. Embellished 
with New and Original Illustrations and Maps. 
Pp. xxiv-920. New York and don: Funk 


& Wagnalls Co. 1909. $6. 


ork: 





To make a Bible Dictionary which shall 
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in one volume satisfactorily present the 
great | gains from investigations in the Bibli- 
cal field during the last decades calls for 
gcholarship of a high order, judgment 
both keen and well-balanced, a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the whole field, and a close 
knowledge of what the general public needs. 
The publishers have done well to create a 
work de novo, reconsidering their first in- 
tention to translate the Bibelwérterbuch of 
Professor Guthe; for, whatever the excel- 
lences of that work, it is well known that 
the output of Germans in the form in 
which they issue it is not adapted to the 
needs of such Americans and English as 
consult works like that under discussion. 
Yet the scholarship represented in this 
new dictionary is not in any sense provin- 
cial. Of the thirty-six contributors, in- 
the editors, twenty-three are 
seven are English, five are 


cluding 
American, 
Germans, and the other is Professor Lake 
of Leyden, one of the foremost New-Testa- 
ment scholars of the day. Nearly all of 
these are eminent professors in theological 
schools or universities, whose contact with 
students has shown them both what is 
most required by Bible students and what 
are the essentials of all present accessible 
knowledge concerning the Bible. They 
include such well-known Germans as Konig, 
Dobschiitz, Guthe, and Nowack, such 
Englishmen as Gray, Milligan, Dods, Driver, 
and Sanday, while of the Americans al- 
most all are widely and all favorably 
known. 

Examination of the work shows in the 
making an eminent degree of courage, 
evinced (1) in condensation of matter— 
it is easy to write in extenso on favorite 
topics, but the writers have restricted them- 
selves to the observance of a wise propor- 
tion; (2) in the standard of scholarship— 
the authors have not been afraid to ex- 
press critical views when those have ap- 
proved themselves (cf. the article Taber- 
nacle), or conservative views where those 
seemed correct (cf. the article Peter, 
Second Epistle of); (3) in accepting and 
stating limitations of knowledge, as in the 
case of many geographical names and in 
discussing such deities as Nisroch. The 
editors have followed the excellent prac- 
tise of gathering into what may be called 
major articles treatment of subjects which 
may best be dealt with as a whole, making 
cross references from the separate rubrics 
to these larger articles. This permits a 
comprehensive discussion which conveys 
a much more satisfactory kind of informa- 
tion than isolated treatment of many un- 
telated details. Such articles—to name 
only a few—are Agriculture; Alphabet; 
Assyria; Cosmogony; Family and Family 
Law; Food and Food Utensils; Pure, 
Purity, Purification (tho this last title is 
rather infelicitous). This suggests another 
excellence in the fact that the subjects 
treated are not limited to the Biblical vo- 
cabulary, a fact illustrated by the titles 
already named and such others as Ethnog- 
taphy and Ethnology; Greek and Roman 
Idolatry; and Semitic Religion. 

The volume is not wholly letter-text; 





it contains illustrations and maps of un- 
usual excellence. The editors have intro- 
duced some well-known pictures (like that 
of the god Shamash, p. 789) where they 
really illustrate, and many new ones, 
unique both in character and in teaching- 


power (pp. 16, 56, 264, 564). The maps 


are extraordinary, and stand out from the | 


customary maps in such works. They owe 
their clearness in part to the fact that they 
are not crowded with names but register 
only such names as correspond with the 
character of the work itself, in part to their 
unusually large scale—Palestine has four 
maps, one of two pages. 

To. say nothing of the excellence of this 
work as a pastor’s study handbook, it 
should win for itself a place in every Sun- 
day-school library, for it is the Bible Dic- 
tionary of all in existence best suited to 
that purpose. To find faults is perhaps 
ungracious. Yet new editions will surely 
be called for, and the volume may in 
small matters be improved. Thus, Apoc- 
rypha tabulates the books of the Apoc- 
rypha; but some Pseudepigrapha are 
treated, e.g., Baruch and Enoch—then 
why not an article telling something about 
these important works and tabulating 
them? The cross references are some- 
times inexact and obscure; thus (p. 118) 


“‘Carcass. See Defilement under Purifica- 
tion’’ should read ‘“‘Carcass. See Pure, 
Purity, Purification, § 6 (2).’’ The state- 


ment (p. 308) that ‘the gods of early man- 


kind were mortal, because the gods were 
deified men” needs very essential modifi- 
cation; Herbert Spencer is not’ good 
authority in comparative religion. 


Stawell, Mrs. Rodolph. Motor-Tours in Wales 
and the Border Counties. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 


280. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. 


Stratemeyer, Edward. Dave Porter and His 
Classmates, or For the Honor of Oak Hill, Illustrated. 


r12mo, pp. 308. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.25. 


Stringer, Arthur. 
piece. 12mo, pp. 370. 
Co. $1.50. 


The Gun-Runner. Frontis- 
New York: B. W. Dodge & 


Swayze, Dr. George B. H. Yarb and Cretine, or 
Rising from Bonds. _ Illustrated. sr2zmo, pp. 414. 


Boston: C. M. Clark Publishing Co. 


-Thomson, Edward William. When Lincoln 
Died and Other Poems. t12mo, pp. 146. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 


Trowbridge, J. T. A Pair of Madcaps. Iillus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 259. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50. 


Vaughan, Monsignor John S. Dangers of the 
Day. 16mo, Pp. 239. Notre Dame, Ind.: The Ave 


Maria Press. 


Vedder, Pits C. Church History Handbooks— 
Book I. The Early Period. 16mo, pp. 120. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publishing Society. 


Walker,’ Charles. Edited by. Ball, The Very Rev. 
se I. (LL.D.) Revised with Corrections. The Ritual 

Peto “Why.” r6mo, pp. 259. - Milwaukee: The 
Young Churchman Co. 


Walser, G. H. The Life and Teachings of Jesus. 
12mo, pp. 442. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 


$1.35 net. 

Watson, Annah Robinson, The Victory. [Illus- 
trated. 8vo. pp. 69. Memphis, Tenn.: Annah 
Robinson Watson. $1.50. 

Webster, Jean. Much Ado About Peter.  Illus- 
trated. 1 1zmo, pp. 300. New York: Doubleday, 

age 


Wenley, R. M. The Baldwin Lectures, 1909. 
Modern Thought and the Crisis in Belief. 12mo, pp. 
364. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


Whiteing, Richard. Little ar eople.  Frontis- 
piece. 1xr2mo, pp. 295. New York: Co. 
Wynne, May. The Gipsy Count. cade 


12mo, pp. 322. New York: John McBride Co. $1.50. 
























pe | 
Money Works | 
Long Hours 


OU should have some 
money at interest working 
for you. It works long hours— 
night and day, Sundays and 
Holidays. By our savings 
plan—once every month, once 
every week, or every day, just 
as you please, you can start 
$10 working for you. New 
York City Guaranteed first 
mortgages are the security. 

Our mortgages are a by-pro- 
duct of our title and loan busi- 
ness. Its volume and standing 
is shown by the fact that we 
have placed with our customers 
more than $600,000,000 in 
mortgages—enough, if the 
($} dollar bills were placed end to 
end, to go twice around the 
world. and from New York 
to Pekin and back 
again, in addition. 


Send 
below for our booklet 
“THE SAFE WAY TO 


Tt tells the whole story and is a 


1 or coupon 


SAVE." 
financial education in itself. , 





MLE GUARANTEE 
TRUST Ce 


176 Broadway, New York 


Please send ‘The Safe Way to Save,” 
advertised in Literary Digest (4), to 








Name 

Address 

175 Remsen St., Bklyn. Capital & Surplus 
350 Fulton St., Jamaica $12,000,000 
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QUALITY ENGRAVERS 


5 CARDS—COPPER PLATE—$2.50, $1.50& 5] 00 
STYLE SHEET SENT UPON REQUEST 
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Readers of 
Investment News 


will find “* The Weekly Financial Review ™ of J, S. Bache 
& Co, of value in keeping i informed as to the Securities 
have bought or intend to bu y. Ea Weekly aah 
w bs a small toria Sheet, 
treats broadly and wine tp current events in the 
Financial, Com nmercial and Political World eres nd 
is interest an 


value to veto. and ne” Bune Men. The Review wil 

on application be mailed regularly without charge to a 

ined. 5 5S. BACHE & CO. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 


BANKERS 
42 Broadway New York 
Advice to individual investors given on request 
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é Municipal | 
Bonds 


ARE direct obligations of established 
communities— 
Issued to provide public improve- 
ments— 


Secured by the taxable property of 
the citizens— 


Protected by ample legislation— 


Payable, principal and interest, from 
tax collections— 


A safe and superior form of in- 
vestment. 


@ We buy entire issues of Municipal Bonds after 
careful investigation by experts and distribute to 
our clients at net prices. We always endeavor to 
provide a loan and sale market on such issues. 
At the present time we offer a variety of Municipal 
Bonds yielding from 38% to 5%, issued by 
Cities, Counties, Towns and School Districts in 
twenty different States. Offerings on request. 


Write for Circular No. D-30 more fully de- 
scribing Municipal Bonds and our service 
onthem. State if offerings are desired. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 
BANKERS 








NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
4, oF Monroe St. 424 California Street a 
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Salaried men and women who lay aside a portion of their 
income appreciate the positive security afforded by our care- 
fully selected First Farm Mortenges. 

Please write for current list of securities and booklet “‘A.’’ 


E, J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Investments For Business Men 
And Persons Dependent 
Upon Income 





Investments suitable for business men are 
not always proper investments for persons 
dependent i This will serve to 
illustrate why the investment of money re- 
quires much thought, careful discrimination, 
and all possible knowledge of the character 
of the underlying security. 


All persons want their ores A to earn the 
highest rate of interest compatible with safety. 
In order to do this, however, care should be 
taken to guard against the purchase of so- 
called investments, which are either unsafe, 
untried, or highly speculative. 


Our organization is at the service of invest- 
ors dositing to increase intelligently the earn- 
ing power of their money. Itis our business 
policy to take a personal interest in all com- 
munications addressed to us upon this im- 
portant subject. Our offerings comprise in. 
vestments suitable for all classes of investors, 
and wecan supply any typeof security desired, 


Our Bond Circular No. 454 describes a num- 
ber of investments yielding about § per cent., 
which we are confident should prove to be of 
growing value. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William & Pine Streets New York 
Branch Offices: Albany, N. ¥.—Chicago, Ill.—Boston, Mass, 




















THE FINANCIAL 
OUTLOOK 


THE MARKET FOR BONDS 


Since the opening of the year, a notable 
feature in investments has been the de- 
mand for bonds. This began to be true 
soon after the disbursement of the January 
dividends, which were estimated to have 
amounted to $200,000,000. For many 
weeks, transactions almost broke previous 
records. One feature was the demand 
which came from small investors, that is, 
from persons who desired to purchase one 
or two bonds. Besides the January dis- 


ing able to find employment in loans, in- 
vested in bonds. A writer in The Satur. 

















Copyrighted, 1909, by Moffett Stadio , Chicago. 
FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, 
The new Secretary of the Treasury. 


day Evening Post, of Philadelphia, a few 
weeks ago, discussing this subject and 
having in mind the boom which had set in 
in stocks, so that they were carried to 
points where their earning-power was com- 
paratively small, showed how the best 
types of bonds had been yielding almost 
as much as good stocks. He prepared 
three tables, one comprizing active stand- 
ard railroad stocks, another guaranteed 
stocks, and a third high-class railroad 
bonds, from which the following are se- 
lected : 








Stock. Price. -YIELD. 

(about) 

Atch., T. & Santa Fé common..... 99 5.05 
Baltimore & Ohio common........ 108 5.55 
C., M. & St. Paul common........ 146 4.79 
C. & Northwestern common....... 177 3.95 
Delaware & Hudson............. 176 5.10 
Great Northern preferred......... 142 4.90 
| SS ee eR ere 143 4.89 
Louisville & Nashville............ 127 3.93 
Ném Your Cental... 32... 6. 125 3.90 
N.Y... 8: @ Hartford. ......5.. 159 5.03 
NII. a) 0 fain w 0's /a:0' 9) 08 132 4.62 
Reading common.............-- 133 3.00 
Southern Pacific preferred ........ 122 5.73 
Southern Pacific common......... 119 5.04 
Union Pacific common........... 179 5.65 
Union Pacific preferred........... 95 4.21 





bursements, other reasons for this demand | 
were found in cuts in dividends on stocks | 
and in the fact that capital, instead of be-| 


6 Per Cent 
Timber Bonds 


are secured on the forests of the country, 
part of its natural wealth, and as such 
present an exceptionally safe investment. 
We deal constantly in this class of 
securities, and at present are offering 
several issues. 


. Secured by Southern Pine timber, valued 
at several times the bond indebtedness. 

. Maturing in each case in ten equal semi- 
annual installments from six months to 
five years. 

. Protected uniformly by sinking funds suffi- 
cient to pay off all maturing bonds 

anagement of property in strong and 
practical hands. 

. Guaranteed by men of prominence and 
wealth. 

6. Enjoying an active market at a stable pric:. 


Full information about these very attrac- 
tive bonds will be sent upon request for 
our circular No. 66R. 


Peabody, 
Houéghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 














FINANCING 
AN ENTERPRISE 


By FRANCIS COOPER 


A practical book describing clearly and plainly the 
method of securing money for enterprises. Vol. I 
tells how to investigate, protect and capitalize an en- 
terprise ; Vol. II how to prepare and present it to secure 
money, together with a discussion of prospectuses, 
guaranteed stock, employment of promoters, commis- 
sions, underwriting, etc. Free from advertising. The 
only successful work on promotion. 540 pages. Sec- 
ond Edition. Buckram binding, charges paid, $4.00. 
Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


THE RONALD PRESS CO. 


\ Rooms 33-35, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 














‘100 


Will buy a registered 


6/, GOLD BOND 


With over 400% Security 
Ora 


SHARE OF STOCK 


Worth over $200 


Yieldnmg FULL PROFITS:— 
3% in Cash annually, 
10% in Accumulations. 


Based upon OWNERSHIP of 
NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 


ORGANIZED 14 YEARS 
Write for Booklet G. 





New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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GUARANTEED OR 
STock. CONTROLLED BY PRICE. YIELD. 


(about) 
BeechCreekR.R. N.Y. Central... 101 3.96 
Meets ag Pitts- 
Fa Pennsylvania... 102 3.92 
Erie "*% Pittsburg 
Pe aes ko Pennsylvania... 1604 4.25 
Fort W. & Jackson 
preferred ..... Lake Shore..... 142 3.86 
Morris & Essex . Lackawanna... 184 3.80 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne 
ANE Seni Pennsylvania... 176 3.98 
R., W. & Ogdens- 
Elecite + go N. Y. Central... 1273 3.92 
United N. J. R.R 
Canal Co Pennsylvania... 255 3-93 
Warren Railroad 
CO eal sn Lackawanna... 1774 3.95 
Renss. & Saratoga Del. & Hudson... 200 4.00 
Jones & nr 
RR OO occ Chicago & Alton. 175 4.00 
Bonps. Price. YIELD. 
(abeut) 
Lee Po a, UO AO8 Ts 5 a5 sos. 0 964 4.25 
& Q. General 4s, due 195 100 4.00 
Louisville & Nashville Unifel 4s, 
Be Ros od Sse eae ds att 102 3.85 
Conaeal Pacific Refunding 4s, due 
Say SET Ser eee ey Fe 984 4.20 
Reading Gen. Mortg. 4s, due 1997. 100 4.00 
So. roan First Refunding 4s, due 
RGMR Teer, Seats Wilkie sce aa 3 953 i 4.20 
peng Convertible 3}s, due 1915. 953 4.30 
Atlantic Coast Cons. 4s, due 1952. . 96} 4.15] 
N. Y. Central Debenture 4s due1934 95 4.25 


Ch., Rock aig & P. Refunding 4s, 


due SE SN Ie Rae NAR a NEA a 934 4.45 
Atch., To. “e Santa Fé Transc. First 

4s, due Ra i at gate ita ie 96 4.20 
Chesa. & Ohio Cons. 5s, due 1939. 116 4.10 
Lae Pacific Fist Ref. 4s, due 2008 99 4.00 

B. & O. Southwestern First 34s, due 

(et i Seca ar ettaNats SEX 1 ame aire ary ae eee 91 4.25 


It will be noticed that the amount of 
yield for each class of investment is given. 
The bonds yield about 4 per cent., some- 
times a little more. The yield in a few 
cases is higher than that for some stocks. 
One marked advantage which bonds al- 
ways have over stocks is that in case there 
should be a season of financial stringency, 
and perhaps panic, ‘“‘railroads are among 
the first to,feel the depression; their earn- 
ings decline, and when earnings decline 
under such conditions, it means that divi- 
dends are usually reduced and at the same 
time the market value of the stock goes 
tumbling down.’”’ But as to bonds: 


‘‘No matter what season of financial 
turmoil may come, the high-class bond 
will in all human likelihood keep on pay- 
ing its interest of $40 a year. Stocks may 
totter and fall, but the railroad must take 
care of its bonded debt. Otherwise the 
owners of the bonds might foreclose the 
mortgage which secures their bonds. In 
addition, the bond is liable to come due 
within a few years and the owner of it can 
cash in its par value, or a thousand dollars. 
The chances are that he has bought it be- 
low par, so here is a bit of profit. In short, 
the man who buys a bond of the best type 
is not only assured of a steady income 
practically free from impairment by gen- 
eral business conditions, but at the same 
time secures a sort of unwritten guarant 
of the integrity of the principal investe 

“‘The investor may buy high-class in- 
dustrial bonds and obtain a yield of 5 per 
cent. or better, which is as high as that of 
the best stocks. This is also true of some 
public-service corporation bonds under- 
written by the great bond and investment 
houses, who make careful investigations of 
the properties before taking over the se- 
curities. 


George Garr Henry, whose little book on 
““How to Invest* Money” is among the 
most recent publications on the subject, 
recently gave in a public address methods 
by which the value of a railroad bond may 
be judged. He says any man of experi- 
ence can determine the security of such 
an investment, providing he has before 








Mexican Bonds 





A Thoroughly Conservative 
Investment 





improvements, 


Moreover, it was greatly in excess 


$1,600,000 State of Durango, Mexico 
5% Funding and Water Bonds 


These bonds are issued to fund the floating debt representing public 
and to provide a water supply for the city of Durango. 


The payment of principal and interest is secured by the full faith and 
credit of the State of Durango and a pledge of all revenues including 
the income from taxes on rural property. 


The income derived from taxes on rural property during calendar year 
19c7 was three times the interest requirement on this bond issue. 


tion payments to be made in 1912. 


The Only Debt of this State 


of the annual interest and redemp- 





The State of Durango is famous for pos- 
sessing the richest undeveloped mineral 
deposits of any equal territory in the 
United States or Mexico. The annual 
output of the principal mines of the State 
is over $31,000,000. 


The cultivation of cotton is one of the 
leading agricultural industries. The yield 
per acre is equal to that of the best cotton 
producing territory in the United States. 


Provision has been made by the State of 
Durango for the redemption of $103,500 
bonds annually. These bonds will be 
drawn by lot beginning with the year 1912. 
Thus, the entire issue will be redeemed in 
eighteen and a half years. 


Since the adoption of the Gold Standard 
by the United States of Mexico, the nation 
has prospered immensely, Never before 
has Mexico enjoyed such an era of pros- 
perity as now and everything points to 
even a greater future. 


A. B. Leach 


New York: 149 Broadway 
Chicago: 141 Dearborn Street 





Bank 


We Solicit Correspondence Relative to Domestic and Foreign Investments and Bonds 





No Mexican State has ever been known to 
delay or default in the payment of its 
obligations. The failure of a chartered 
bank in Mexico is unknown. 


Such a form of security speaks for itself. 
Mexican State bonds are regarded abroad 
as exceptionally choice securities. Pre- 
vious issues have been largely taken by 
foreign investors. The opportunity to 
participate in this bond issue should be 
welcomed by American investors. 


Bonds are issued in denominations of 
$1000, $500 and $100. Cost in United States 
Currency, $482.58, $241.29 and $48.25. 

Price 97 andinterest, Pays 5.20% if bonds 
run to maturity, or 5.40% upon average life 
of 102 years. 


We recommend these bonds as a highly 
conservative and desirable investment and 
are prepared to answer all inquiries as to 
the character of this security. We will 
gladly send circular giving full details. 


& Company 

ers 
Boston: 28 State Street 
Philadelphia: 421 Chestnut Street 











North Dakota Farm Mortgages Pay 6% 


I Have Loaned $1,500,000 on These Farms 
and Never Lost a Cent—to Private Investors. 


I have loaned over $1,500,000 to private investors 
without a single default of principal or interest on 
North Dakota farm lands. I sell mortgages of that 
kind on rich farms in the counties surrounding my 
home and throughout North Dakota. They are exactly 
the same kind of mo ges that through banks and 
trust companies are sold to net 444 to 5 percent. I sell 
them so your money can earn 6 per cent. 

I know personally every section upon which these 
mortgages are issued. I have carefully investigated 
and in most cases am personally acquainted with the 


\farmer. I know for what purpose he wants the money, 


and in no case do I loan more than 40 per cent. of a con- 
servative present valuation. 

I give all the details of every mortgage I offer. I live 
in Lisbon and have resided in North Dakota 27 years. I 
spent 10 years in the banking business and the past 17 
years in handling farm mortgages. I am in constant 
touch with the property and owner. I am always at 
your service. 

If you have $1,000 or more that you would like to 
invest in the best security and that will earn 6 per cent., 
write me for list No. 153. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, North Dakota 


_Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860 


Home Life Insurance Company 


GEO. E. IDE, President 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Clean a Hound’s Tooth.— Brooklyn Eagle 


Communicate with the Home Office or the nearest agent. 











) Deaf Persons 
SAVE 25°O RUGS after trying electron! and 


Why should you pay a dealer’s profit 

when you can buy direct fom us at mann- 0 j OPHONE 
facturer’s prices, and :et equal quality and 

greater variety ? We've been making rugs for “ 
a quarter-century, and every one we sell is is the egal thing” in aids to 
guaranteed to give satisfaction, or we will return hearing. No cumbersome wires; 
aan igulanaier no battery. A smali compact in- 
. , strument held against the ear, 
not inserted. Keproduces nat- 
ural voice tones very effectively; 
no “buzzing.” Manufactured 
The designs vre distinguished and the colorings exquisite, | in our surgical instrument de- 
They will beautify any \oom in your home. , } | partment. Our TRIAL offer 

We are particulurly proud of our Duchess Tapestry, 9x12 and testimonials will interest 
feet, at #13.50, and our Gold Medal Axminster rug. 9x12 | | you. Send today for illus- 
feet, at 20.50. We pay the freight east of the Mississippi. booklet “* 

These and other Hancock Rugs from $2.00 to $30.00 are illus- 
trated in colors. end fully described in our handsome free cata- 
logue. [st us send it to you, Write a postal for it to-day 
—right now. before you forget it will save you money, 
Also ask for onr money-saving catalogue of imported mattings 


Hancock Rug Mills, Dept. U, Philadelphia 


Hancock Rugs 


are honestly mide—strong and durable. They wear like oak, 





Optician 
Manutacturer of Surgical Instruments and Electrical Appliances, 
101 East 23d Sireect, New York 




















HERE are other hats that wear well; other hats 
that have style, but where a number of hats 


impress themselves upon your attention as. hav- 
ing been well selected from both these standpoints the 
chances are that the most of them will prove to be 





|him the mortgage and trust deed deseri- 
bing the property, and the last annual re 
port, which gives the financial conditi, 
of the property. The first document wil] 
show whether the prinvipal is secure, the 
second, whether the income is. As to the 
first, he said in illustration of it: 

“Say a road is down South somewhe; 
—take the road that runs from Birming 
ham to Atlanta. You ask, ‘How muci 
did the road cost?’ The answer is, it is 
bonded for $25,000 per mile. 

“You say, ‘I do not want any of these 

bonds; the Atlantic Coast Line, which ; 
a very profitable property, is only bonded 
for $20,000 per mile. If they build a road 
at $20,000 per mile, I do not believe | 
want the other bonds. I would rather 
have the Atlantic Coast Line’s.”’ 


} 


In the matter of earnings an important 
point is the net income of the property- 
that is, what remains to pay interest after 
the wages, maintenance, repairs, etc., have 
all been provided for. A prosperous road 
should earn more than twice its interest 
charges. No bond belongs to the first 
class unless it does at least that. 


BONDS TO BUY 


In some articles in Success during recent 
weeks writers have dealt from first-hand 
knowledge with some general principles 
which should govern investors in bonds. 
One of the best type of bonds is the bond . 
of a street-railway company, provided it 
be an underlying bond. It does not mat- 
ter in such a case how many more issues 
of bonds the company may make, since 
the proceeds of these issues, if expended 
on the property, have added, or will add, 
to the value of the first liens. The writer 
says: 

‘“The company issuing the bond should 
traverse a populous and thriving commu- 
nity, and should have a good earning rec- 
ord over a reasonable period of time. The 
face interest rate of the best street-railway 
bonds is 44 and 5 per cent. The yield on 
the best types averages about 5 per cent. 
When properly selected, a street-railway 
bond has as good a chance for appreciation 
in value as any other type of sound in- 
vestment bonds. They are not so readily 
marketable as the listed bonds of the 
standard steam roads, but bonds of street- 
railways, in cities like St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, and Atlanta, are constantly in 
demand. 

" ‘A feature of the street-railway bond 
as an investment is what might be called 
its home quality. In other words, if you 
buy a bond in your home company, you 
can see just what is being done with the 
property. It is an interesting fact, how- 
ever, in connection with street-railway se- 
curities, that a very large per cent. of them 
are held outside of the territory in which 








the companies operate. This gives them a 
wider market.” 

In another article it is pointed out that 
equipment bonds of railroads afford the 


‘best protection to be found in railroad se- 


curities. They are usually issued for short 
terms, with a first mortgage upon the 


}equipment, that is, the rolling-stock, ete. 


| Few railroads purchase all, or even part, 
lof their equipment through the sale of long- 
term bonds. Equipment bonds in most 
cases are paid off in instalments from 
money provided by earnings. The iast 
instalment is usually paid in ten years, the 
life of the equipment being about seventeen. 

Under the terms of these bonds, roads 
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are under agreement to keep the equip- 
ment in good working-condition, replacing 
any equipment worn out, lost, or destroyed, 
and at least once a year must furnish to 
the trustees statements as to the condi- 
tion of the equipment. Insurance is also 
called for. The most obvious source of 
the value of bonds of this class lies in the 
fact that they are liens upon that property 
of the roads, without which the roads 
could not be operated. Failure to pay 
the interest would entitle the holders of 
these bonds to a foreclosure of the rolling- 
stock, which would literally put the roads 
out of business. Experts in investments 
always keep these facts in mind. As to 
the history of such investments in the past 
the writer says: 


‘‘The statement emanates from reliable 
sources that a careful search has failed to 
reveal a single case of loss to the holders of 
such securities, either as to interest or 
principal. Other recognized authorities 
claim that during the depression of 1893 
and 1894, when railroads aggregating 
98,000 miles went into the hands of re- 
ceivers, the outstanding equipment obli- 
gations, amounting to approximately $60,- 
000,000, were paid in full, except that, in 
some few cases, holders of equipment bonds 
were offered in exchange securities which 
afterward sold at prices in excess of the 
original cost to them of their equipment 
bonds. On the other hand, many of the 
first-mortgage bond issues of the same rail- 
roads were reduced in interest rate or 
value. One of the explanations of this re- 
markable record is doubtless the fact that 
the receivers found it to be absolutely 
essential to have the equipment in order 
to operate the various railroads.” 


Another article took up the subject of 
municipal bonds, which, when of the high- 
est type, have largely become with inves- 
tors substitutes for government bonds. 
One reason for this has been the scarcity 
of governments. There are not many of 
them, and the national banks make such 
heavy demands for them that they are at 
high premium, and the. interest-return is 
low. At one time, individuals held about 
$2,000,000,000 of these bonds, but to-day 
it is believed that they hold less than 
$300,000,000. Meanwhile, with this de- 
cline in the supply of governments, there 
has been an increase in the number of in- 
vestors. Unable, therefore, to get govern- 
ments, the investor turns to the bonds of 
cities. Of the nature and value of muni- 
cipal bonds the writer says: E 

‘‘A municipal bond should be issued 
with full official authority and be secured 
by the whole taxable resources of the com- 
munity. The debt of the city or town 
should not be excessive and the revenues 
from taxation must be ample to pay both 
principal and interest of the bonds. Above 
all, the city must have good credit. 

‘The average investor will find a good 
guide for the purchase of municipal bonds 
in the laws regulating the investment of 
savings-bank funds in New York, where 
the laws pertaining to savings-banks are 
more rigorous than in any other State. 
By their provisions, the banks can only 
buy the bonds of cities having at least 
45,000 population, and which have been 
incorporated ' for at least 25 years. The 
cities must be Iocated in States admitted 
to the union before 1896. The total 
bonded debt of the municipalities must 
not be more than 7 pef cent. of the entire 
value of all taxable property. The cities 








You Should Read This New Bond Book 





“The World’s Greatest Industry” 





Every investor, small or large, should 
ask for our New Bond Book. 


It tells some facts, now too little known, 
about the most attractive bonds that we know. 
The book is written after fifteen years of ex- 
perience in selling these particular bonds. 


They pay 6 per cent interest—a higher 
rate than can now be obtained on any large 
class of bonds equally secured. 


They are secured by first liens on valu- 
able farm land. Some are tax liens— 
Municipal obligations. 


They are serial bonds, so afford oppor- 
tunity for either long or short time invest- 
ments. 


They are issued in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000, so they appeal 
to both small and large investors. 


They are by far the most popular bonds 
that we sell. You will want some of them 
when you know all the facts. 


Send us this coupon or write us a postal. 
Please do it now. 


VAT LV he! MV ADL Ve" 


> 
Sroutrdge &NiwverGe: * 
(Established 1393) 
Municipal and Corporation Bords 4 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress St. > 
: CHICAGO BOSTON 4 
4 Gentlemen:—Please send me your new Bond > 
’ Book, ‘“The World’s Greatest Industry,” 5 
> 
Msg scala Render ebne chess VERS CURE Sed b Caer eas 4 
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HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC 





COMPLETE elocu- 
tionary manual for 
students, teachers, busi- 
ness men, lawyers, clergy- 
men, politicians, clubs, 


vinity School, 





GRENVILLE KLEISER 


Formerly Instructor in Elocution 
and Public Speaking in Yale Di- 


Cloth, 543 pages, $1.25; by mail, $1.4). 


debating societies, and, in 
fact,everyone interested in 
the art of public speaking. 


A Complete Course of Study 
Free With Lach Book 








HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE: ‘It is admirable and | 


practical instruction in the technique of * and [ 
congratulate you upon your thorough work ” 


OTIS SKINNER, the Famous Tragedian, says: ‘‘It | 


covers the ground very thoroughly, and is a distinct ad- 
vance on any similar work that I remember.”’ 


| Yale University, says: ‘*Admirable ‘for those who are 


| useful suggestions in it.’’ 


JOHN W. WETZEL, Instructor in Public Speaking, 


interested in becoming better speakers.” 


HON. JOSEPH. 1. C4OATE, New York, says: ‘‘ Many 





FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 























Appearance 
Counts 


in business as in 
person. If you 
wish to be pros- 
perous, your 
office furnish- 
ings must have 
a prosperous 
appearance, 


The Derby Sanitary Desk 


—a model of cleanliness, faultless in construction and finish—will give 
your office that well-groomed: look, impressing your customer with 
your good judgment and care of details, and will assist you in winning 
and holding business. The measure of business success often depends 
‘largely on the character and helpfulness of the office equipment. 

The Derby Guarantee that it will not shrink, warp, 

crack or split attaches to every piece of Derby 

Quality furniture, assuring continued satisfaction. 


DESK COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 







Specialty, choice ma- 
hogany, but our full 
lines meet every 
taste and purse. 






Mat 


























Agencies in principal | 
cities Catalog 2905 
and name Of nearest 


dealer on request. 
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fais Ghesaitaiillie shessill ares a copy 0 
THIS BOOK 


Modern Bathrooms 


f you are building a new home, or installing a new sanitary 
equipment in the old, you should have this book before you 
decide on the fixtures. You, as a layman, know little about 

the sanitary question. Yet home-sanitation and home-health are 
matters too vital to leave in any other hands than your own. This 
book contains to a detail just the kind of information every buyer 
of bathroom fixtures needs. No matter how much or how little 
your bathroom investment is to be, $50 or $500, this book shows 
you exactly how to get the best and most practical equipment at 
the price you want to pay. ‘MODERN BATHROOMS” is 
the most elaborate and most instructive book ever issued on the 
sanitary question. Send for it now and read it. 

Please enclose 6c. postage and give us the name of your architect and plumber, if selected. 


Standard Sanitary TiMfa.co., Dept. 35, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms, New York: 35-37 West 3ist St. Pittsburgh: 949 Pennsylvania Ave. — St. Louis: 
100-102 North Fourth St. Louisville : 325-329 West Main St. Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St. New Orleans: Cor. 
Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S.E. London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








THE BUCCANEERS. An up-to-date story of the THE PASSIONATE HEARTS. Ten genuine Irish 
black flag in business, by Henry M. Hypg, 12mo,| love stories, by ANNA Macmanus (Ethna Carbe 7). 
cloth, 236 pages. $1.20 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com-| 12mo, cloth, 127 pages. 7sc. Funk & Wagnat 

x ork. 


pany, Pubs., New York. Company, Pubs., New 








food without tear 


FORMULA. : . * ° 
Bach 22 Gr. Triangule Relieves Indigestion, Dyspepsia and all 


contains 2 
aati Rican distress from an out-of-order stomach 
Papain 
Diastase 


Calcium Carbon Precip. 
Cascara Sagrada 


Powd. Ginger Large 50c cases — any drug store 


Powd. Cardamon 
Sugar q. s. 
Qil Canada Snake Root, 
Paps, Tompson & Pape, Cincinnati, 0.,U.8, A, and Windgor, Ont.. Uanad’ 





|must have faithfully paid all their bonded 
beanie since 1861. 

‘*Tt must not be assumed, however, that 
an ideal municipal bond must necessarily 
be that of a large city. Some of the most 
desirable bonds for general investment 
purposes are those of smaller places. <A 
man who seeks steady, safe, and profitable 
employment for his money may find it in 
a village bond. There are many reasons 
for this. The most important, perhaps, is 


that the authorities of villages and towns 
are usually very careful about incurring 
debts for the community.’ 

An interesting feature of bond-buying 
has been the growth of a custom on the 
part of small investors to buy on the in- 
stalment plan. A person may have, say, 
$100 or $200 only, but by this system he 
may become able to purchase a thousand- 
dollar bond. The system is explained as 
follows by a writer in Success: 


‘“‘One plan in successful operation is to 
pay down ro per cent. of the par value of 
the bond. If it is a thousand-dollar bond 
this means a cash payment down of $100. 
The bond is transferred to the buyer on 
this payment but is held in the vaults of 
the investment-house until the bond is 
paid for. The purchaser pays interest on 
the balance due at the current rates of in- 
terest. Meanwhile, however, the bond is 
earning money, and, as its interest coupons 
come due, this interest is credited to the 
purchaser. This helps to offset the in- 
terest that is being paid on the balance. 
If the buyer happens to acquire any large 
sum of money before the balance is paid 
off, he can pay the amount due on the 


bond at once and thus become the owner. 
It frequently happens that the bond 
bought on the instalment plan appreciates 
in value during the progress of the pay- 
ments. By means of this admirable plan, 


investment of the very highest kind is 
brought within the reach of nearly every- 


body. 
BETTER GROSS EARNINGS FOR MARCH 


Preliminary reports of gross earnings of 
railroads for March, as compiled by The 
Financial Chronicle, ‘make a better show- 
ing than any early monthly compilation 
we have presented thus farin 1909.’ This 
“4s very encouraging as far as it goes,” 
but it is to be remembered that through- 
out the whole of the first half of last year 
‘‘returns kept growing steadily worse each 
month, until the culmination was reached 
in the colossal shrinkage in earnings re- 
corded in May and June.” As the losses 
last year kept growing, ‘‘so this year the 
gains should likewise keep expanding, for, 
with each succeeding month, comparison 
will be with poorer results.’’ While, there- 
fore, improvement is to be noted, “the 
normal status has by no means been re- 
stored,” 

The tables compiled by The Chronicle 
represents 48 roads, with an aggregate 
mileage of 77,656, or fully one-third of the 
mileage of the whole country. On these 
the increase over last year is $5,082,356, 
or 10.99 per cent. This gain, however, 
does not equal the shrinkage of last year, 
when the mileage reported on showed a 
decrease aggregating $9,150,668, or 14.31 
per cent. 


Unfortunate.—E1La—" Her face speaks for it- 


self.’’ 
STELLA—“ Yes; and it is pretty plain talk.” — 


Chicago News. 
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